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PREFACE. 



In offering to the public the present vol- 
ume of valuable receipts, we feel that we are 
supplying a long-felt and urgent want. The 
thousands of subscribers who for years have 
found the Lady's Book the most valuable 
work in their library, can now make use of 
hundreds of the best receipts without being 
obliged to refer to several numbers of the 
magazine to find the special directions of 
which they are in need. 

It has been in answer to frequent urgent 
inquiries of how and where to find certain 
directions, that the present volume has been 
carefully selected and compiled from the best 
of the receipts published in the Lady's Book, 
most of them being contributed for that peri- 
odical only, and not to be found in any other 
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publication. These are from the practical 
experience of old housekeepers, and have all 
been carefully tested before publication. 

In the present compact shape, the subscri- 
bers to the Lady's Book will recognize many 
old favorites, and doubtless find new ones 
that have been forgotten or overlooked, when 
spread over several years of the magazine. 

No trouble has been spared in the endeavor 
to render it complete arid useful by the addi- 
tion of a complete alphabetical index, that 
will aid the housekeeper in search of any 
subject treated, to turn at once to the page 
WjBuited, without hunting through the whole 
book. 
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CHAPTER L 

SOUPS. 

How TO Make Soups. — ^The word sonp, to 
many minds, oonye3r8 the idea of something that 
is eztravagantlj rich in composition and elabo- 
latelj difficalt ifk manner of preparation. Conse- 
qnentljy we more freqaentl}^ meet with soups as 
costlj and cloying as real tarde^ instead of finding 
them to be light^ exhilarating and appetizing. Tin- 
fortunateljy many cooks do not appear to be alive 
to the &ct that the less pretentions they^ make a 
soup the more certain it is to give satisfaction, and 
of all cookingy nothing is easier to do well, and 
nothing more difficalt to do badly, than soup-mak- 
ing — ^too much pains being productive of the same 
results as too many cooks. Simply employ ingre- 
dients that are quite fresh, utensils that are thor- 
oughly clean, and skim carefully. 

If meat is used that is very &t, a oook is often 
obliged to let the soup grow cold, so as to remove 
all the fat from the top, re-warming the soup be- 
fore serving it; but if we only make use of meat 
which is sufficiently lean, and do not n^lect skim- 
ming the liquor while it is simmering, we shall be 
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spared the necessity of sacrificing the flavor of the 
^ soup for the sake of avoiding greasiness. A small 
quantity of fat^ however, softens soup, half an 
ounce of butter to a quart of pottage being enough. 
Housekeepers should be aware that, though bones 
and bony joints are economical for soups, yet, when 
it can be had, the flesh of butchers' meat is prefer- 
able. Of course, this does not apply to poultry 
and game. A small slice of ham or sausage, an 
anchovy, or a spoonfiil of sugar, improves the fla- 
vor of soups generally. 

Any of the things from the following list will, 
with the proper addition of herbs, roots, and sea- 
soning, make a tureen of good soup for a small 
&mily: 

One pound of lean meat. 

A wild pigeon. 

A small rabbit. 

A sheep's or lamb's head. 

A chicken or old fowl. 

Two pounds of raw bones. 

A tame pigeon. 

A set of giblets. 

The reduced liquor in which has been boiled 
a calf's head, fowl, turkey^ rabbit, joint of meat, 
etc., etc. 

STOCKS FOB SOUPS AND HOW TO MAKE THEM. 

The word "stock" for soup frequently occurs 
in receipts. We now give some receipts for mak- 
ing them : 
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Good Stock for Ordinary Purposes. — Four 
poands of shin-bone, and one pound of lean neck 
of beef| four carrots, one turnip, one stick of celery, 
two parsnips, two leeks, one onion, six doves, six 
peppers, a bunch of sweet herbs, one gallon of 
water. Cut the meat into slices, crack the bone, 
and put it into an earthen pipkin that will stand 
the fire, as this makes far better soup than a metal 
saucepan; add the water, and let it stew slowly 
till the scum rises, and skim it dear; stick the 
cloves into the onion and then add the v^etablet% 
and let the whole stew slowly till the meat is in 
rags, which will be in about eight hours. It must 
simmer very slowly, for if it boils, the meat will 
not yidd the gravy so well, and the stock will be 
thick in place of being clear. When cold, it 
should be strained through a cullender aild kept in 
a covered pan or jar for use. 

White Stock. — ^Four pounds of knuckle of 
veal, any poultry trimmings, four slices of lean 
ham, three carrots, two onions, one head of celery, 
twelve white pepper-corns, two ounces of salt, one 
blade of mace, a bunch of herbs, one ounce of but- 
ter, four quarts of water. Cut up the veal, and 
put it with the bones and trimmings of poultry, 
and the ham, into the stewpan, which has been 
rubbed with the butter. Moisten with half a pint 
of water, and simmer till the gravy b^ns to flow. 
Then add the four quarts of water and the re- 
mainder of the ingredients ; simn^er for five hours. 
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After skimming and straining it carefallj through 
a very fine hair sieve, it will be ready for use. 
When stronger stock is desired, double the quan- 
tity of veal, and put in an old fowl. The liquor 
in which a young turkey has been boiled is an ex- 
cellent' addition to all white stock or soap. 

Ecx>NOMicAL Stock — ^The liquor in which a 
joint of meat has been boiled, say four quarts ; 
trimmings of fresh meat or poultry, shank-bones, 
etc., roast-beef bones, any pieces the larder may 
fiimish ; vegetables, spices, and the same seasoning 
as in the foregoing receipt. Let all the ingre- 
dients simmer gently for six hours, taking care to 
skim carefully at first Strain it off, and put by 
for use. 

BiGH *STBONa Stock. — ^Four pounds shin of 
beef, four pounds knuckle of veal, quarter pound 
of good lean ham, any poultry trimmings, two 
ounces of butter, three onions, three carrots, two 
turnips, (the latter should be omitted in summer, 
lest they ferment,) x)ne head of celery, a few 
chopped mushrooms, when obtainable ; one tomato, 
a bunch of savory herbs, not foi^tting parsley ; 
one and a half ounce of salt, three lumps of sugar, 
twelve white pepper-corns, six cloves, three small 
blades of mace, four quarts of water. Line a per- 
fectly clean stewpan with the ham cut in thin, 
broad slices, carefully trimming off all its rqpty 
&t ; cut up the beef and veal in pieces about three 
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inches square^ end lay them on the ham ; set it on 
the stove, and draw it down, and stir fireqaently. 
When the meat is equally browned, put in the 
beef and veal bones, the poultry trimmings, and 
pour in the cold water. Skim well, and occasion- 
ally add a little cold water to stop its boiling, until 
it becomes quite clear ; then put in all the other 
ingredients, and simmer very slowly for five hours. 
Do not let it come to a brisk boil, that the stock 
be not wasted, and that its color may be preserved. 
Strain through a very fine hair sieve, or cloth, and 
the stock will be fit for use. 

Plain Beef Sottp. — One gallon of cold water, 
one pound of beef and two tablespoonfuls of rice. 
Let this boil, then add an onion or two or three 
leeks; boil an hour. Peel and slice eight potatoes; 
wash them in warm water; add them to the soup, 
with a seasoning of salt and pepper; stir it fire- 
quently ; boil another hour, and then serve. 

Beef Soup. — Get what is caUed a good beef 
soup bone, boil two hours, leaving about two quarts 
of broth; break two e^s into some flour,and knead 
it vezy stiff; roll out in three sheets to the thick- 
ness of ?mipping paper ; spread them on a table to 
dry for half an hour; then place them on one an- 
other and roll them up as you would jelly cake; 
with a sharp knife cut very fine strips fit>m the end, 
not wider than the thickness of a case knife ; shake 
them up to separate them; drop into your broth 
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slowly, stirring yonr soap all the while. Boil ten 
minutes ; season with pepper, salt, celery, or a little 
parsley* 

Mutton Soup. — ^A neck of mutton, weighing 
five or six pounds, three large carrots, three large 
turnips, two large onions, a bunch of sweet herbs; 
salt and pepper to taste ; a sprig of parsley, three 
quarts of water* 

Lay the ingredients in a covered pan before the 
fire, and let them remain there one day, stirring 
occasionally. The next day put the whole into a 
stewpan, and place it on a brisk fire. As soon as 
it boils, take the pan off the fire, and put it on one 
side to simmer until the meat is done. When 
ready fi)r use, take out the meat, dish it with the 
carrots and turnips; strain the soup, let it cool, skim 
off the fat, season it, and thicken it with a table- 
spoonfid of arrowroot dissolved in cold water. 
Simmer for five minutes before serving. 

MuTTOir Broth. — ^Take two pounds of scrag 
mutton ; to take the blood out, put it jnto a stewpan, 
and cover it with cold water; when the water be- 
comes milk warm, pour it off; then put it in four or 
five pints of water, with a teaspoonfiil of salt, a 
tablespoonful of best grits, and an onion ; set it on 
a slow fire, and when you have taken all the scum 
off, put in two or three turnips ; let it simmer very 
slowly for two hours, and strain it through a clean 
sieve. 
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NuBSEEY Soup. — ^To be prepared the day before 
it 18 wanted for use. Two poands of scrag mutton 
or the knuckle of a leg ; pat it into two quarts of 
oold water ; add two large turnips^ slioed/and a table- 
spoonful of rice or barley. Let this simmer for one 
hour ; take out the meat from the soup into a dish^ 
and put away the liquor until the next day, when 
all the &t must be removed from the top. 

Turn the soup into a pot and add the meat cut 
into small pieces, a finely minced onion, a little 
parsley, a small head of celery, an ounce of butter, 
a tablespoonful of flour, mixed in cold water to the 
consistency of cream, bum a little brown sugar in 
an iron spoon, and pour a little boiling water over 
it into the flour ; strain the browned flour into the 
soup, add the other ingredients ; let all boil for an 
hour, when serve with small square dice of toasted 
bread. 

Economical Veal Soup. — ^Boil a piece of veal, 
suitable for a fricassee, pie, or hash. When tender, 
take the meat up and slip out all the bones ; put 
these back into the kettle and boil for two hours. 
Then strain the liquor, and stand away until the 
next day. When wanted, take off the fat, put the 
soup into a clean pot, add pepper, salt, an onion, 
a half teacupful of rice, a tablespoonful of flour 
mixed in cold water, and slices of potato. Boil 
thirty minutes and serve hot. 

Imitation of Mock-Tuktle Soup. — Put into 
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a pan a knuckle of veal, two calTa feet^ two onions, 
a few cloves, peppers, allspice, mace, and sweet 
herbs; cover them with water, then tie a thic^ 
paper over the pan, and set it in an oven for three 
hours. When cold, take off the &t very nicely, cut 
the meat and feet into bits an inch and a half square, 
remove the bones and coarse parts, and then put 
the rest on to warm, with a large spoonful of walnut 
and one of mushroom ketchup, half a pint of sherry, 
or Madeira wine, a little mushroom powder, and 
the jelly of the meat. When hot, if it requires any 
further seasoning, add some, and serve with hard 
eggs, forcemeat balls and a squeeze of lemon soy. 

VeaIj Gravy Soup. — Garnish the bottom of 
a stewpan with thin pieces of lard, add -a few slices 
of ham, slices of veal cutlet, slices of onion, carrot, 
parsnips, celery, a few cloves upon the meat, and a 
spoonful of broth. Soak it on the fire in this way 
until the veal throws out its juice. Then put it on 
a stronger fire until the meat catches to the bottom 
of the pan, and is well browned. Then add about 
two quarts of light broth, and simmer all on a slow 
fire until the meat is thoroughly done ; add a little 
thyme and mushrooms. Skim and strain all dear 
for use. 

White Soup. — ^Boil a knuckle of veal and four 
calf^s feet in five quarts of water, with three sliced 
onions, a bunch of sweet herbs^ four heads of white 
celery, cut small, a tablespoonful of whole pepper, 
a small teaspoonful of salt, and six large blades of 
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mace. Let all boil veiy slowly till the^m€at is in 
rags, and has dropped from the bone, and the gristle 
has quite dissolved. Skim well while boiling. When 
done strain through a sieve into a deep white ware 
pan. Next day take off all the fat, and put the jelly 
into a clean soup pot, with two ounces of vermicelli ; 
set over a dear fire. When the vermicelli is dis- 
solved stir in, gradually, a pint of thick cream while 
the soup is hot. Do not let it come to a boil after 
the cream is in, lest it should curdle. Cut up a few 
rolls in the bottom of a tureen, pour on the soup, 
and serve. 

Calf's Head Soup. — ^Procure a calf's head, wash 
it well, and let it stand in salt and water two or three 
hours. Then soak it in fresh water. Put it on to 
boil, and when the meat will separate from the bone 
take it off. Strain the broth, cut the meat in small 
pieces, and add it to the broth. Then season with 
sweet marjoram, sage, thyme, sweet basil, pepper, 
salt, mace, and cloves. Take one pound of suet, and 
two pounds of veal, chopped fine, and, with sufficient 
bread crumbs and seasoning as above, make some 
forcemeat balls, and fry them in butter. Make also 
some small di^mplings with a little flour, butter, and 
water. Add the dumplings, the forcemeat balls, two 
or three eggs, chopped fine, a spoonful of browned 
flour, and as much wine as you think fit to the soup. 

Vebmicelli Soup. — ^Put a shin of veal, one 
onion, two carrots, two turnips, and a little salt into 
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four qnavte of water. Boil this three hours. Add 
two cups of vermioelli, and boil it an hour and a 
half longer. Before serving take out the bone and 
vegetables. 

Salt Meat Soup. — ^Two pounds of salt beef or 
salt pork, four carrots, four parsnips, four turnips, 
four potatoes, one cabbage, two ounces of ground 
rice, seasoning of salt and pepper, two quarts of 
water. Cut the meat in small pieces, add the water, 
and let it simmer for three quarters of an hour. Cut 
the vegetables in thin slices, add them to the meat, 
and boil all together for one hour. Thicken with 
the rice flour dissolved in cold water. Simmer for 
five minutes, and serve. 

Chicken Broth. — Cut up a chicken (an old 
one is best), and put it into an iron pot with two 
quarts of water, one onion, two tablespoonfuls of 
rice, and a little salt. Boil for two hours, and strain 
through a sieve. 

Brown Chicken Soup. — Cut up a nicely dressed 
chicken. Put it id the pot with water to cover it, 
which must be measured, and half as much more 
added to it before the soup. is dished. Keep it cov-* 
ered tight, boiling slowly, and take off the fat as fast 
as it rises. When the chicken is tender take it from 
the pot and mince it very fine. Season it to the 
taste, and brown it with butter in a dripping pan. 
When brown put it back in the pot. Brown together 
butter and flour, and make rich gravy by adding a 
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pint of the soup. Stir this in the sonp, and season 
it with a little pepper, salt, and batter. Be careful 
the chopped chicken does not settle and bum on the 
pot. It will be well to turn a small plate on the 
bottom of the kettle to prevent this. Toast bread 
quite brown and dry, but do not bum it, and lay 
the toast in the tureen, and serve it with the soup. 
Stir the chicken through it, and pour it in the 
tureen. 

Pabtbidge Soup. — ^A brace of, old partridges 
make a capital soup. Cut them up, and together 
with some celery, a slice of ham> and an onion, 
sliced ; toss them in a little butter and set over the 
fire until they are somewhat browned. Stew them, 
clcsely covered, in five pints of water, for two 
hours ; strain the soup, heat it again, and add to it 
some small dice of toasted bread, and a little 
stewed celery. Season with salt and pepper and 
serve hot 

Babbit Soup, — Cut one or two rabbits into 
joints; lay them for an hour in cold water; dry 
and fiy them in butter till about half done, with 
four or five onions and a middling-sized head of 
celery cut small ; add to this three quarts of cold 
water, one pound of split peas, some pepper and 
salt; let it stew gently for four or five hours, then 
strain and serve it. 

Cabbot Soup. — ^Four quarts of liquor in which 
a 1^ of muttoif or a piece of beef has been boiled 
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a beef or motion bone, six large carrots, two laige 
onions, one large turnip; seasoning of salt and 
pepper to taste. Put the liquor, bones, onions, 
turnips, pepper and salt into a stewpan, and sim- 
mer for three hours. Scrape the carrots and cut 
them in thin slices, strain the soup over them, and 
stew till soft enough to pulp through a hair sieve or 
coarse cloth ; boil the pulp in the soup until about 
the consistency of pea soup ; add Cayenne. Pulp 
only the red part of the carrot, and make the soup 
the day before it is served. 

Vegetable Soup. — ^Peel and slice six large 
onions, six potatoes, six carrots, and four turnips ; 
fry them in half a pound of butter, and pour on 
them four quarts of boiling water. Toast a crust 
of bread as brown and hard as possible, but do not 
bum it, and put it in, with some celery, sweet 
herbs, white pepper and salt. Stew it all gently 
for four hours, and then strain it through a coarse 
cloth. Have ready thinly sliced carrot, celery and 
a little turnip. Add them to your liking, and 
stew them tender in the soup. If approved of, a 
spoonful of tomato catsup may be added. 

Cleab Gravy Soup. — ^Lay at the bottom of 
the stewpan half a pound of lean ham sliced, then 
three pounds of lean beef, and over it three pounds 
of veal, all in slices. If any bones be left, break 
them and lay them on the meat; peel four onions, 
slice two carrots, two turnips, and a head of celery, 
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and with a baneh of sweet herbs, four doves, and a 
blade of maoe, add all to the meat, over which 
pour one quart only of water, and place the stew- 
pan, covered, over a slow fire till the meat is 
brown; then turn it, but be careful it does not 
scorch. Then add three quarts of boiling water, 
and let it stew gently for an hour till you have 
carefully removed all the scum that rises; after 
which, place the stewpan at the side of the fire, 
now adding two teaspoonfuls of salt. Let it sim- 
mer for four hours, strain it through a tamis into 
an earthenware vessel, and set it by to cool. Then 
carefully remove the fat ; and when poured off to 
heat, do not disturb the sediment. The soup 
should be perfectly clear, and of an amber color ; 
and will look better without any addition of vege- 
tables. 

Gumbo. — ^Take one chicken, two slices of cold^ 
cooked ham, three large onions ; cut the chicken 
into pieces after it has laid in salt and water a half 
hour; slice the onions, and put all into a skillet 
with the ham, and fiy together, until a nice brown, 
add a large tablespoonful of butter. Take half 
a gallon of young okra sliced very thin. After 
peeling one quart of ripe tomatoes, add to the okra 
with three quarts of water ; let it boil well, then 
add the fried meat and onions; season with Cayenne 
and black pepper, salt to taste. Boil about four 
hours until the cfkra is perfectly dissolved, over a 
slow fire. Then strain, according to taste. Some 
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prefer it not strained, and not too thick ; in that 
caee do not let it boil quite so long. It is then 
ready for table. 

Okba OB Gumbo Soup. — Boil a chicken and a 
slice of ham in sufficient water to make a tureen of 
soup. When the fowl is thoroughly done, take it 
with the ham &om the broth. Flavor the soup 
with onions, pepper, salt, and sweet herbs ; make 
a paste with ^gs and flour, roll it as thin as 
wafers, dry a little, then roll it as tightly as 
possible, and slice in thin shreds ; put in the soup a 
teacupful of this, a teacupful of chopped okra, and 
a pint of oysters. 

SouTHEBN Gumbo Soup, — ^Pry one chicken, 
when cut up, to a light brown ; also two slices of 
bacon, pour on them three quarts of boiling water^ 
/idd one onion and some sweet herbs tied in a rag; 
simmer them gently three hours and a half; strain 
off the liquor, take off the fat, and then put the ham 
and chickens cut into small pieces into the liquor; 
add half a teacup of okra, also half a teacup of rice. 
Boil all half an hour, and just before serving add a 
glass of wine and a dozen ojrsters with their juice. 

Soup fob the Million. — ^Put the bones, skin, 
and all the rough residue of any joint, into a sauce- 
pan, with a quart and half a pint of cold water, one 
large carrot, scraped and cut up, two large onions, 
sliced and fined brown in one ounce of butter; and 
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one very tmaU head of oeleiy washed and cut up. 
Let it stew for two hours : then add three medium- 
sized potatoes^ peeled; a saltspoonful of salt; half a 
saltspoonful of pepper, imd half a saltspoonful of 
mustard. Let it simmer three quarters of an hour 
longer. Take out the bones and then rub the 
whole through a sieve. 

Lobster Soup.— A shin of veal, two carrots, 
two onions, pepper, salt, mace, and four quarts of 
water; boil together four hours. Break up a large 
boiled lobster, take the meat out of the shell, break 
up the shell into a stewpan, with water enough to 
cover it. Let this simmer while the soup is boil- 
ing. Strain the vegetables, meat, and lobster shell, 
and put the liquor into the soup pot. Cut the 
meat of the lobster fine, and boil in the soup two 
hours. If 70U have the roe or coral of the lobster, 
grate it into the soup, as it adds to its tempting ap- 
pearance. Add a quarter of a pound of butter, 
bndded into two tablespoonfuls of flour, a cup of 
wine, the juice of a lemon, or a tableqK)onful of 
vinegar. 

New England Chowdeb. — A good haddock, 

cod, or any other solid fish. Cut in pieces three inches 

square. Put a pound of fat salt pork cut in strips 

into a stewpan, set it on hot coals, and fry out tlie 

oil. Take out the pork, put in a layer of fish, 

over that a layer of onions in slices, another layer 

of fish with strips of fitt salt pork, another layer 
3 
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of onions. Alternate in this way until jour fish 
is consamed. Mix some flour with as much water 
as will fill the pot, season with black pepper and 
salt to taste, and boil for half an hour. Have 
ready some crackers (Philadelphia pilot bread is 
the best) soaked in water until they are a little 
softened ; throw them into the chowder five min- 
utes before taking it off the fire. Serve in a tureen* 

Oybteb Soup. — ^To one hundred oysters take 
one quart of milk, half a pint of water, four spoon- 
fuls of flour, half a cup of butter, and one teaspoon- 
ful of salt, with a very little Cayenne pepper. Boil 
and skim the liquor of the oysters. Steam the flour 
and butter over the teakettle until soft enough to 
beat to a fix)th ; then stir it in the liquor while boil- 
ing; after which add the other ingredients, and 
throw in the oysters, allowing them merely to scald. 

Clam Soup. — Separate fifty small clams from 
the juice, which put into a stewpan, and let dim- 
mer five minutes, put it on to cook and slowly 
add two tablespoonfuls of butter and one of flour 
rubbed together, stirring it well ; aft;er this add half 
a teaspoonful of salt, half a nutmeg, and one pint of 
cream or milk, stir all well ; let it simmer ten min* 
utes ; chop up parsley and add the clams. One boil 
up is sufficient, as clams reqaire little cooking. If 
large clams are used, it Ls necessary to chop them up. 

Bisque of Lobsteb. — A soup made with fish 
is always called a bisque. It is made either with 
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<Tabs or lobsters. Bemove a portion from either 
side of the head and use the rest. To boil a lobster^ 
pat it in a fish-kettle, and cover it with cold water^ 
cooking it on a qaick fire. Two lobsters will make 
soup for six or eight persons, and also salad. All 
the under shell and small claws are pounded in a 
mortar to make the bisque. When it is pounded^ 
put it in a pan and set it on the fire with broth or 
water. The meat is cut in small pieces to be added 
afterwards. The bisque is left on the fire to boil 
gently for half an hour. Then pour it into a sieve 
and press it with a masher to extract the juice. To 
make it thicker a small piece of parsnip can be 
added and mashed with the rest into a pan, so that 
all the essence is extracted in that way from the 
lobster. When you have strained it, put a little 
butter with it, and add as much broth as is re- 
quired. Put some of the meat in the soup tureen, 
and pour the soup over it. 

jOoLORmG FOR Soups, — Ab soups often require 
coloring, it is well to prepare browning for that 
purpose. Two baked onions, well browned in the 
oven and then chopped fine, make an excellent 
coloring and flavoring. The shells of green peas 
dried in the oven brown, but not black, will also 
answer to brown soup, and will keep all winter if 
hung in a perfectly dry place. 

It will be found much better to use either of the 
above for coloring soup than the caramel or brown 
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sugar used by many oooks, as the sweet taste is apt 
to be perceptible. 

Boast Veal and Chicken Bonbs make a very 
nice soup, boiled with vegetables ; but add a hand- 
ful of macaroni, break it up fine, and boil the soup 
half an hour after it is put in. Color the soup 
with a little soy or ketchup. 
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FISH. 

To Baxe a Labge Fish Whole* — Cat off the 
head, and split the fish down nearly to the tail ; 
prepare a nice dressing of bread^ butter, pepper and 
salty moistened with a little water. Fill the fish 
with this dressing, and bind it together with fine 
cotton cord or tape, so as to confine it; the bindings 
may be three inches apart ; lay the fish on a grate 
on a bake pan or a dripping-pan, and pour round 
it a little water and melted butter. Baste frequently. 
A good sized fish will bake in an hour. Serve 
with the gravy of the fish, drawn butter or oyster 
sauce* 

Bock Fish. — ^Bock fish or bass are best boiled 
plain, leaving on the head, and tail. Boil steadily 
for half an hour. Serve with drawn butter with 
hard boiled eggs in it, chopped fine. 

Stuffed Fish. — Soak some bread in water, and 
squeeze it out, add a small onion, chopped fine, 
fried with butter till nearly done ; add to the onion 
the bread, salt, pepper, a little nutmeg, a little 
broth, the yelk of one egg. Stir rapidly, cooking 

over a clear fire ; when done, add a little parsley, 

35 
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chopped fine. Cut the back-bone out of a two 
pound fishy put the stuffing in its place^ and sew it 
up with a trussing needle and twine ; put a little 
salt and pepper on the fish, inside and outside, a 
few pieces of butter under it in the pan, cover 
with a gill of broth^ and bake in the oven. 

To Fry Trout. — Dry them thoroughly, and fry 
in hot oiled butter without scorching, or in pork fat. 
If the latter rub salt on the fish. Lay on the fish, 
before serving, lumps of sweet butter. 

Sturgeok.*— The meat of this tenant of the deep 
waters partakes very much of the properties of veal, 
both in flavor and appearance, and is of an insipid 
character unless it is treated with condiments so as 
to render it commendable to the palate of the gas- 
tronomist When purchased at the fishmonger's it 
should be cut into small fillets about one inch in 
thickness, and these should be covered over on both^ 
sides with a liberal supply of crumbs of bread, 
chopped parsley, lemon rind, and an egg to cause 
the above to adhere to the meat. Wrap the fillets in 
clean white writing paper, which has been buttered 
on the inside, and place on a gridiron over a clear 
fire until they are well done. Serve them with a 
sauce of melted butter, caviare and catsup, with salt 
and pepper to taste. 

Fried Cod-Fish. — Take the middle or tail part 
of a firesh cod-fish, and cut it into slices not quite an 
inch thick, first removing the skin. Season them 
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with a little salt and Cayenne pepper. Have ready 
in one dish some beaten yelk of ^g, and in another 
some grated bread crumbs. Dip each slice of fish 
twice into the egg, and then twice into the crumbs. 
Fry them in fresh butter, and serve them up with 
the gravy about them. 

Halibut may be fried as above. 

Fried Eeus. — Clean and skin the eels. If large 
cut them into pieces, if small skewer them round 
and fry them whole. First dust them over with 
flour, then rub them with yelk of egg and sprinkle 
them with bread crumbs. Put them into boiling 
lard and fry until nicely browned. 

Potted Salmon. — Salmon, pounded mace, 
cloves, and pepper to taste, three bay leaves, a quar- 
ter of a pound of butter. Skin the salmon, and 
clean it thoroughly by wiping with a cloth (water 
would spoil it). Cut it into square pieces, which 
rub with salt, let them remain till thoroughly 
drained, then lay them in a dish with the other in- 
gredients, and bake. When quite done drain them 
from the gravy, press into pots for use, and when 
cold pour over it clarified butter. 

To Pickle Fish. — Take any freshly caught fish, 
clean and scale them, wash and wipe them dry. Cut 
them into slices a few inches thick, put them in a 
jar with some salt, some allspice, and a little horse- 
radish. When filled cover them with good strong 
vin^ar. Cover it well with a good cover. Let it 
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stand in your oven a few hoars. Don't let the oven 
be too hot. This will keep six months. Pat it 
immediately in the cellar, and in a few months they 
will be fit for use. No bones will be found. 

To Pickle Herrings. — ^Wash fifty herrings well, 
and cut off their heads, tails, and fins. Pat the fish 
into a stewpan, with three ounces of ground allspice, 
one tablespoonful of coarse salt, and a little Cayenne. 
Lay the fish in layers, and strew the spice equally 
over it, with a few bay leaves and anchovies inter- 
spersed. Pour over the whole a pint of vinegar 
mixed with a little water. Tie a bladder over the 
stewpan and bake in a slow oven. Skim off the 
oil, and with a little of the liquor boil about half a 
pint of claret or port wine. The fish should be 
baked so slowly and so thoroughly that when cooked 
the bones should not be perceptible. 

Salt Fish. — Lay the fish to soak over night in 
cold water with a little vinegar in it. Wash it thor- 
oughly, put it into a fish-kettle, with sufficient cold 
water to cover it. lict it heat gradually, but not 
boil quickly, or the fish will become hard. A lai^ 
fish will require to be kept boiling half an hour. 
Before taking the fish from the kettle remove all 
the scum from the top of the water. Drain well. 
Parsnips may be laid around the fish on the edge of 
the dish, and hard boiled eggs, cut in slices, between 
the parsnips. Parsnip and egg sauce, in separate 
dishes, should also be served with salt fish. 
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Salt Fish with Pabsnips. — Salt fish mnst 
always be well soaked in plenty of cold water the 
whole of the night before it is required for the fol- 
lowing day's dinner. The salt fish must be put on 
to boil in plenty of cold water, without any salt, 
and when thoroughly done should be well drained 
free from any water, and placed on a dish with 
plenty of well-boiled parsnips. Some sauce may be 
poured over the fish, which is to be made as follows, 
viz. : Mix two ounces of butter with three ounces of 
flour, pepper, and salt, a small glassful of vin^ar, 
and a good half pint of water. Stir this on the fire 
till it boils. A few hard-boiled eggs chopped up 
and mixed in this sauce would render the dish more 
acceptable. 

PiCKED-up Codfish. — This is an old-fashioned 
dish and name, but none the less to be admired on 
that account, being with most persons, when prop- 
erly prepared, a great fiivorite. Pick up the fish in 
small particles, separating the fibres as near as pos- 
sible, the finer the better. Freshen by leaving it in 
water one hour. Pour off tlie water and fill up with 
fresh. Bring it to a scald, pour it off, and put on 
the fish just enough water to cover it. Add to a 
quart of the soaked fish a bit of butter the size of 
half an egg, a very little flour, and a dust of pepper. 
Beat up two eggs, and after taking off the fish thicken 
it by stirring in the egg. Some let it boil after the 
^g is added, but if this is done the ^g will be cur- 
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died. Another vmj is to boil eggs^ chop and nubr 
them in the gravy. 

Codfish Balls. — Pick up as fine as possible a 
teacup of nice white codfish. Freshen all night, or 
if wanted for any other meal than breakfast, from 
the morning. Scahl it once, and drain off the water. 
Chop and work it until entirely fine. Put it in a 
basin with water, a bit of butter the size of an ^g, 
and two eggs. Beat it thoroughly, and heat it until 
it thickens without boiling. It should, when all is 
mixed, be about a quart. Have some potatoes ready 
prepared and nicely mashed. Work the fish and 
potatoes thoroughly together as above, make it in fiat 
cakes, and brown both sides. 

Cod SoTiMrDB (An Entbee). — ^Boil the sounds 
gently, and not too much. Take them out of the 
water and let them remain until quite cold. Make 
a forcemeat out of chopped oysters, crumbs of bread, 
a lump of butter, spice, pepper and salt, and the 
yelks of two eggs. Fill the sounds and skewer them 
up in the shape of chickens, and lard them down 
each side in the same manner as though they were 
the breasts of fowls.' Dredge them with fiour, put 
them before the fire to bake, basting them well with 
butter. When they are sufficiently cooked, pour 
upon them some oyster sauce. ' They make an excel- 
lent entrSen 

Fish Cake. — Carefully remove the bones and 
skin from any fish, previously cooked, and let it 
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Boak fi>r a short time in warm water. After taking 
it oaty press it dry^ add to it an equal quantity of 
mashed potatoes^ and beat together in a mortar to a 
fine paste; season to taste. Then make up the 
mass into round fiat cakes, sift a little fiour over 
each one, and fry in butter or lard till they are 
brown. Codfish recooked in this way is an ex- 
oellent breakfast dish. 

Kedjeree. — ^Take some fish that has been 
dressed, bone it carefully, and pull it into very 
small bits. Add hard-boiled eggs chopped, and as 
much rice well boiled as you require to fill your 
dish. Mix all these well together, with sufficient 
butter or cream to moisten them, adding a little 
Cayenne, mustard, and salt Put all into a sauce- 
pan and 8ti( with a fork (not a spoon) until quite 
hot. The fire must not be too fierce, and the dish 
must be served up very hot. 

Lobster Patties. — Make some puff paste, and 
spread it on very deep patty pans. Bake it empty. 
Having boiled well two fine lobsters, extract all the 
meat and mince it very small, mixing with it the 
coral smoothly mashed, and some yelks of hard 
boiled eggs, grated. Season it with a little salt, 
some Cayenne, some powdered mace or nutmeg, 
adding a little yellow lemon rind, grated. Moisten 
the mixture well with cream, fresh butter, or salad 
oil. Put it into a stewpan, add a very little water, 
and let it stew till it just comes to a boil. Take it 
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off the &iey and the patties being oased, remove 
them from the tin pans, place them on a large dish, 
and fill them to the top with the mixtures. Simi- 
lar patties may be made of crabs. 

Lobster Rissoles. — Extract the meat of a 
boiled lobster^ mince it as fine as possible, mix with 
it the coral, pounded smooth, and some yelks of 
hard-boiled ^gs, pounded also. Season it with 
Cayenne pepper, powdered mace, and a very little 
salt. Make a batter of beaten ^g, milk, and flour. 
To each ^g allow two large tablespoonfuls of milk, 
and a large teaspoonful of flour. Beat the batter 
well, and then mix the lobster with it gradually, 
till it is stiff enough to make into oval balls about 
the size of a large plum. Fry them in the best 
salad oil, and serve them either warm or cold. Simi- 
lar rissoles may be made of raw oysters, minced fine, 
or of boiled dams. These should be fried in lard. 

To Fry Oystebs. — ^Beat up an egg in one ves- 
sel and grate one or two crackers in another. Dip 
the oysters singly, first into the e^, then into the 
cracker. Fry the oysters so prepared in equal parts 
of butter and lard. It is also recommended to dry 
the oysters with a towel, beforehand. Clams may 
be fried in die same way. 

Pickled Oysters. — ^Lay the oysters on a sieve 
to drain the liquor from them ; leave it to settle, 
then pour off the clear portion, and boil it up well 
with pepper, salt, mace, and ginger to the taste ; then 
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wash tlie oysters well in several waters to remove 
all the slime, and give them one boil up in the 
liquor. 

Oyster Stew. — ^To one hundred oysters, take 
one quart of milk, a half pint of water, four table- 
spoonfuls of flour, one teaspoonful of salt, a half 
cup of butter and a little Cayenne pepper. Put the 
liquor of the oysters on to boil. Mix butter and 
flour and steam it in a bowl over the teakettle till 
soft enough to beat to a froth, then stir it into the 
liquor, after which add the other ingredients. 

German Receipt for Oyster Powder. — 
Take fresh oysters, beard them, and place them in 
a vessel over the fire for a few moments in order to 
extract the juice, then put them to cool, and chop 
them very fine with pounded biscuit, mace, and 
finely-minced lemon-peel; pound them until they 
become a paste; make them up into thin cakes, 
place them on a sheet of paper in a slow oven, and 
let them bake until they become quite hard, pound 
them directly into powder, and place the powder in 
a nice, dry tin box. Keep in a dry place, and when 
oysters are out of season you will find this powder 
very serviceable in imparting the flavor of the fish 
to various sauces and dishes. 

Crxthbed Oysters. — ^Eight square soda-crack- 
ers rolled fine, seven ounces of butter, one quart of 
oysters; drain the oysters; put the crackers and 
oysters in alternate layers ; divide the butter equally. 
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putting it on the oyBters at each layer, with a dost 
of pepper; be careful not to salt too much, leaving 
the bottom and top layer crackers. A moment 
before baking add a coffee cup of the liquor from 
the oysters ; bake a light brown. 

Scalloped Oysters. — Wash out of the liquor 
two quarts of oysters, pound very fine eight soft 
crackers, or grate a stale loaf of bread ; butter a 
deep dish, sprinkle in a layer of crumbs, then a 
layer of oysters, a little mace, pepper, and bits of 
butter; another layer of crumbs, another of oysters, 
then seasoning as before, and so on until the dish 
is filled ; cover the dish over with bread-crumbs, 
seasoning as before ; turn over it a cup of the oyster 
liquor. Set it into the oven for thirty or forty 
minutes to brown. 

Oyster Fobcemeat.— Open carefully a dozen 
fine plump natives, take off the beards, strain the 
liquor, and rinse the oysters in it. Grate four 
ounces crumb of a stale loaf into fine light crumbs, 
mince the oysters, but not too small, and mix them 
Avith the bread ; add one and a half ounce of good 
butter, broken into minute bits, the grated rind of 
-half a small lemon, a small saltspoonful of pounded 
mace, some Cayenne, a little salt, and a large tea- 
spoonful of parsley; mix these ingredients well, 
and work them together with the unbeaten yelk of 
one eggy and a little oyster liquor, the remainder 
of which can be added to the sauce which usually 
accompanies this forcemeat. 
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Otbteb Pattibs m Batter. — ^Make a batter 
with the yelk of one ^g (or more, aooording to the 
qaaDtiiy of oysters you intend to prepare), a little 
natm^, some beaten mace, a little flour, and a 
little salt; dip in the oysters, and fry them in lard 
to a nice light brown. If preferred, a little parsley 
may be shred very fine, and mixed with the batter. 
The batter may also be made thicker, and formed 
into the shape of a patty, or put into a small tin 
mould, the oyster being dropped in and covered 
over, and the whole baked as a pudding would be. 

Oyster Omelette. — ^Three ^gs well beaten, a 
little parsley, and an onion well minced, a little 
pepper and salt, one dozen good oysters ; fry in 
butter with a little cream. The omelette must not 
be turned, but when done on the one side must be 
browned, or held close to the fire when it rises and 
browns ; serve hot with good gravy. 

Oyster Sauce. — ^Boil the oysters in their own 
liquor until they look plump, then take them out 
and strain the liquor ; add to it wine, vin^ar, and 
pepper to your taste, and pour it over the oysters. 

Clam Fritters. — Strain the clams thoroughly . 
from the juice, chop them fine, season with pepper 
and salt, and add an egg or two, with a little cream 
or milk ; sift in flour enough to make them stick 
together — and fry. 

To Boil Crabs. — ^Boil for twenty minutes, wipe 
and crack the daws, rub the shells with oil, and 
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dish as with lobster. To cook soft-shell crabs, re- 
move the claws, cut open and take away the sand- 
bag and spongy part ; then put some butter in a 
pan and fry brown on both sides. 

Terrapins. — ^Boil three terrapins till the bones 
can be easily removed, after which chop the meat 
very fine ; add two tablespoonftils of butter, one pint 
of tomato catsup, half a pint of sherry or Madeira 
wine, one tablespoonful of mixed mustard, two 
onions, boiled and chopped fine, salt, black and red 
pepper to taste ; stir the mixture well ; scrape and 
clean two of the backs. 



CHAPTER m. 

8AUCES AND PIGKLEB 

Sauces. — Melted batter^ a sauce, is^ in its 
simplest form, a mixture of butter, flour, salt and 
water; and the talent consists in bringing those 
ingredients together, and in the quantities employed 
of each. It ought not to be a mixture of flour and 
water with a little butter added to it — ^this is the 
common form — ^but, as its name implies, it ought 
to be butter and water, with a little flour added to 
it to thicken the mixture. If you like your sauce 
thick, put more flour ; and if thin, put less. To be 
well made, the sauce should be smooth and velvety 
in appearance, and, above all, devoid of what are 
called knobs. To obtain this result proceed in 
this way : Melt the butter in a saucepan, and then 
add the flour, which will amalgamate very easily 
with it; salt and stir in enough of hotwatex, keep 
stirring the mixture on the fire until it thickens 
then serve. 

The above is the simplest form, but like all simple 
things, it is the foundation of an imposing array of 
sauces, to be eaten with fish, flesh, fowl, and vege- 
tables without end. 

4 47 
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1. Beat lip the yelk of an egg and the juioe of a 
lemon^ and stir in just before serving, off ihe fire, 

2. Use milk, or milk and water, instead of 
water. 

3. Throw in, jost before serving, some chopped 
parsley, capers, or pickles chopped small. These 
additions are not incompatible with the arrange- 
ments Noe. 1 and 2. 

4. Let the batter and flour get a good brown 
color,, then add water, and when the sauce is made, 
Worcester Sauce, ketchup, pepper and other spices 
and condiments to taste. 

6. Use a mixture of half water and half tomato 
sauce instead of water, and add condiments to taste, 
if the tomato sauce is not sufficiently flavored. 

N. B. — ^This is not to be used in dressing maca- 
roni, but only for cutlets, boiled fowls, with rice, 
various v^tables, etc. 

6. Cut up some onions, a very small piece of 
garlic, and boil in miljc, with whole pepper, mace, 
a clove or two, etc., tied up in a piece of muslin, 
and some parsley. When the mixture is well 
flavored, strain and use the milk instead of water 
to make your sauce ; egg and lemon may be added 
if wished. Without these last two it is not a bad 
substitute for onion sauce. Shad or rock fish 
boiled in the flavored milk, and served with the 
sauce over them, are not bad eating. The great 
rock to be avoided is excess of any one thing in 
flavoring the milk, chiefly in the spice line. 
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7. For puddings and sweet dishes the sanoe is 
made in the same way, excepting that the salt is 
replaced hy sugar^ in larger quantities, of course. 
This should be made with milk, or milk and water, 
and an ^g or two used, with or without lengion, 
according to taste; or the e^ should be beaten up 
with brandy or wine. 

MusHBOOK Catsup. — Get fine-grown, fresh- 
gathered mushrooms, break them up, and sprinkle 
a good handful of salt over every layer. Let them 
lie for all the juice to run out, stirring them up 
often, but put no water. When the juice has run 
out, strain it off, and boil it well, with very little 
ginger, and a sufficient quantity of pepper. It is a 
mistake to give mushroom catsup all kinds of fla- 
vorings, as it is the full flavor of the* mushroom 
which it IB all-important to preserve, and in using 
it the cook can add the spices her dish requires. 
All that is necessary or good to make the catsup 
keep is to put salt and pepper enough. A mat- 
ter of yet greater importance is to use the pure 
juice without water, as any mixture of water 
spoils' the flavor and the keeping, too. There is 
no better sauce for fried or broiled fish than a 
really good mushroom catsup, and nothing else; 
and mixed with equal parts of soy and lemon 
pickle, it makes a delicious flavoring for any sauce 
or gravy. Make it a quartette with a fourth equal 
]iart of red wine, and ^Mt's no ill," as the Scot 
says. 
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Tomato Catsup. — ^Take six pounds of tomatoes, 
sprinkle them with salt, let them remain for a daj 
or two, tlien boil them until the skins will separate 
easily; press them through a colander or coarse 
sieve, leaving the skins behind. Put into the liquor 
a handful of shalots, a pint of Chili vinegar, a pint 
of wine, salt, pepper, cloves, ginger, and allspice. 
Boil all together until a third is wasted, bottle it, 
and when it is cold cork the bottles veiy well. 
Shake it before using it. Good either for sauce or 
for fbivoring. 

Tomato Marmalade. — ^Take fine ripe toma- 
toes, cut them in halves, and e/qvLeeze out the juice. 
Put them in a preaerving-pan, with a few peach- 
leaves, a clove of garlic, some slices of onion or 
shalot, and a bundle of parslej. Stew them until 
they are sufficiently done, pulp them through a 
sieve, and boil them doMm like other marmalade, 
^ding salt. Put them into small jars, pepper the 
tops, and pour /clarified butter over. Eat it with 
fish, etc., or stir the contents of a small pot into 
the gravy of stews or fricassees. 

Belsize Tomato Sauce. — Slice tomatoes in a 
jar, and sprinkle salt over every layer of^slioes. 
Place the jar in a warm place by the fire, stir the 
contents pretty often for three days, and let it re- 
main untouched for twelve days. Press out the 
juice, and boil it with mace, pepper, allspice, gin- 
ger, and cloves. There should be two ounces of 
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spice to a quart of juioe^ the pepper anc^ allspice 
greatly predominating. At the end of three months 
it shoald be boiled up vriih fresh spice. 

Tomato Yikegail — Quarter three dozen fine 
tomatoes^ leave the bottoms undivided ; rub half 
a pound of salt over them^ place them in a wido- 
mouthed jar in a cool oven, or by the side of the 
fire, for a day or two ; add a little mace, cloves, 
and grated nutm^; slice in a dove of garlic, 
sprinkle in half a pint of mustard seed, and pour 
over all two quarts of boiling vin^ar ; tie a blad- 
der over the jar, and let it remain five or six days 
more by the fire, shaking it well every day. Put 
it by in the same jar as long as convenient, and 
when yon wish to bottle it press out all the liquor ; 
let it stand several hours to clear, and then bottle 
the clear, and keep that which is not quite dear for 
present use. 

Tomato vinegar and tomato sauce should both 
be kept in store, as the sub-acid flavor is sometimes 
an improvement in the dishes in which it is used, 
whereas at other times we require the flavor of the 
tomato unmingled with add. 

liEMON Pickle. — Grate off the rind of twenty 
lemons, or jtore it off so thin as to cut through the 
little globules^ grating or cutting it into a small 
quantity of vinegar, to be added to the lemon pickle 
with the vinegar. Cut the lemons in quarters, leav- 
ing the bottoms whole. Rub over them equally 
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half a pound of bay salt^ and put them into a stone 
jar in a cool oven, or on the hob by the fire, until the 
juice is dried into the peels. Then put in amongst 
them a blade of mace, a few cloves beaten fine, some 
grated nutmeg, a clove of garlic peeled and sliced, 
and half a pint of mustard seed bruised, and pour 
over all two quarts bf boiling vin^ar. Close the 
jar well, let it stand in its warm place five or six 
days, shaking it up every day. Tie it down tight 
with a bladder, and put it by for three months to 
take off the bitter. After this it may be bottled 
when convenient. Put all into a hair sieve, and 
squeeze out the liquor. Let the liquor stand until 
the next day, and bottle the fine. Let the remain- 
der stand two days, bottle the fine part, and repeat 
the same until all is bottled. A little will not hurt 
the color of white sauce, and it is capital for flavor- 
ing stews and ragouts, and also makes a very nice 
fish sauce. In using it for flavoring put it in before 
the gravy is thickened, especially if cream be used, 
lest the sharpness should make it curdle. 

Chutney. — Pare and core a quarter of a pound 
of sharp apples, weigh the same quantity of toma- 
toes, raisins, figs, brown sugar, and salt. Pound 
them in a mortar, and pound and mix with them a 
quarter of an ounce of chilis or Cayenne pepper, the 
same of powdered ginger, half an ounce each of garlic 
and shalots. Mix all well together in a large jar, 
put in three pints of vinegar and one of lemon juice, 
and stand the jar where it will be in heat amounting 
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to 130^ Fahrenheit for a month^ stirring it twice a 
day. If sour apples are not to be had, gooseberries 
will do, but not so well. The top liquor or quihi 
maj be poured off and bottled. It is an excellent 
fish sauce. The thick part is the chutney, and 
should be put into wide-mouthed bottles. Both 
are excellent for flavoring sauces or gravies, or to 
eat as sauce. 

Bbownino. — ^Beat fine four ounces of refined 
sugar, ^d put it into a very clean fiying-pan, with 
one ounce of butter. Mix them together ovier a clear 
fire, and when the sugar firoths in dissolving, hold 
the pan a little off the fire, and when the sugar is 
of a deep brown pour in by degrees, little by little, 
and stirring the mixture all the time, a pint of red 
wine. Stir in half an ounce of allspice, six cloves, 
four shalots, peeled, a blade of mace, a wineglass of 
catsup, and the rind of a lemon. Simmer it for ten 
minutes or a quarter of an hour, pour it into a basin 
to get cold, then skim it very clean, and bottle it for 
use. It is good for any brown gravy. Browning 
is often made for present use by burning a good tea- 
spoonful of brown sugar in a large iron spoon. 
Stirred into brown gravy it gives both richness and 
color. Another browning is made by allowing flour 
to bake until it is of one uniform dark-brown color. 
It takes many days, and must be stirred about from 
time to time while doing. 

MuBHBOOH PowDEB. — ^Ped the thickest large 
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buttons you can get, and just pare off the root end, 
but do not wash them. Plaoe them on pewter 
dishes, so that their liquor will dry into them, and 
put them into a slow oven until they will powder. 
Beat them up in a mortar, sift the powder through 
a sieve with a little Cayenne pepper and pounded 
mace, bottle it, and keep it in a dry place. 

FiBH Sauce. — ^Take half a pint of milk and cream 
together, two ^gs well beaten, salt, a little pe{>per, 
and the juice of half a lemon. Put it over the fire 
and stir it constantly until it begins to thicken. 

Tomato Sauce.= — ^Take seven pounds of ripe 
tomatoes. Skin them, put them in a preserving 
kettle, with four pounds of sugar, and boil until 
the sugar penetrates the tomatoes ; add one pint of 
vin^ar, one ounce of cloves, and one ounce of 
ground cinnamon; boil thirty minutes, and then 
seal up dose in stone jars. This will keep for 
years. 

Mushroom Sauce. — ^Half a pint of button 
mushrooms, half a pint of good beef gravy, one 
tablespoonfiil of mushroom catsup, thickening of 
butter and flour. Put the gravy into a saucepan, 
.thicken it, and stir it over the fire until it boils. 

* 

Prepare the mushrooms by cutting off the stalks, 
and wiping them free from grit and dirt ; the large, 
flat mushrooms cut into small pieces will answer 
for a sauce, when the buttons are not obtainable. 
Put them into the gravy, and let them simmer very 
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gently for ten minutes^ then add the catsup, and 
serve. When fresh mushrooms are not in season, 
the mushroom powder makes a good sauce for 
roast meats. 

Bbead Sauce. — Cut some bread into slices, 
adding to it some pepper, an onion, a little salt and 
butter, and enough boiling milk to cover it. Let 
it simmer gently before the fire, until the whole of 
the milk is soaked up by the bread, then add a 
little thick cream, remove the onion and rub 
through a hair sieve. Serve very hot in a sauce 
tureen. 

Sauce for Fowus. — ^An excellent white sauce 
for fowls may be made of two ounces of butter, two 
small onions, one carrot, half a teacupful of flour, 
one pint of new milk, salt and pepper to taste. 
Cut up the onions and carrots very small and put 
them into a stewpan with the butter ; simmer them 
until the butter is nearly dried up ; then stir in the 
flour, and add the milk. Boil the whole gently 
until it thickens, strain it, season Mrith salt and 
Cayenne, and serve. 

Sauce for Boiled Poultry. — Chop a stick of 
blanched celery very fine, in a quart of new milk ; 
let it boil gently in a stewpan, with a few black 
pepper-corns till reduced to one pint. Stir till the 
whole is a smooth pulp. Thicken with the yelk 
of a fresh egg well beaten with half a teacupfiil 
of firesh cream. 
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Savory Sauce for a Roabt Goose. — A table- 
spoonful of made mustard^ half a teaspoonM of 
Cayenne pepper, and tluee Bpoonfuk of port wine. . 
When mixed, pour this (hot) into the body of the 
goose before sending it up.' It wonderfiilly improves 
with sage and onions. 

GiBLET Sauce. — ^Take the livers, lights, gizzards, 
and hearts from fowls. Boil veiy tender, and 
chop them fine. Make a nice thin drawn-butter, 
and stir them in ; or boil and chop them, and use 
the water in which they were boiled ; season with 
butter, pepper and salt ; beat up Ihe yelks of two 
^gs, add them, and keep the sauoe stirring until it 
thickens. This sauoe is best for roast fowls. 

Sauce for Wild Duck. — A tablespoonful of 
made mustard, a teaspoonful of essence of anchovies, 
a pinch of Cayenne pepper, a tablespoonful of 
mushroom ketchup, and a wineglass of claret. Mix 
the mustard and anchovy essence thoroughly in a 
saucepan, add the Cayenne, then the ketchup, a 
few drops at a time ; the claret last; heat over a 
clear fire. Slice the breast of the duck, and pour 
the sauce over it very hot. 

Venison Ravigote Sauce. — Put three pounds 
of venison in a vessel ; set on the fire in a pan one 
pint of vinegar, two bay leaves, two cloves, two . 
leaves of garlic, one onion sliced, two stalks of 
thyme, four of parsley, and one^ozen pepper-corns. 
Let it boil, and turn it over the venison. Leave it 
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for a daj, turniDg the venison oocasionally. Then 
pat the venison in a pan with some spices, and 
pour the juice and vinegar back over it, adding 
salt and a few pieces of batter, and bake it. If 
you roast the venison, put the vinegar and spices in 
the 'dripping pan, and baste with it. For the sauce 
take an onion chopped fine and set on the fire with 
one ounce of butter; when nearly done, add a 
dessertspoonfiil of flour, one gill and a half of 
broth, and stir. Then add the drippings from the 
venison, and boil gently over a slow fire. The 
ravigote sauce can be used with beef, mutton or 
pork. Keep it on the fire five minutes, add chop- 
ped parsley, and serve. 

Green Mint Sauce, — The French use this 
for boiled lamb. It is made by putting green mint, 
chopped fine, and parsley, in vin^ar. 

Bauge Kobebt. — Cut a few onions into dice, 
which put into a frying-pan with a bit of butter, 
and fry them lightly ; when nicely browned, add a 
dessertspoonful of flour, a ladleful of stock, the 
aame of vin^ar, some salt and pepper ; reduce it to 
a proper thickness, and when ready for table stir in 
two dessertspoonfiils of mustard. 

Celery Sauce. — ^Make half a pint of melted 
batter, of course, using only milk or cream, or both 
mixed. Have ready three heads of celery, the 
white parts well washed and cut up into small bits, 
and boiled for a few minutes in water, which strain 
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off; put the oelerj to the melted batter^ and keep it 
stirred over the fire for ten or twelve minutes. It 
is better to put the celeiy in before the melted 
butter boils up— as soon as it is hot will do. This 
is a verjr nice sauce for boiled fowl or turkej. 

HoBSERADiSH Sauce. — One tablespoonful of 
grated horseradish^ one saltspoonful of mustard, a 
pinch of salt, four tablespoonfuls of cream, and 
two tablespoonfuls of white vinegar. Mix well 
together, adding the vinegar last, and stirring 
very rapidly when pouring that on the mixture. 

Potato Sauce. — Smoothly mash one large 
steamed potato when it is hot, and add a little salt, 
shred-lemon peel and white pepper ; mix with it 
some dissolved butter, the beaten yelk of a new- 
laid ^g, and pour over it enough boiling milk to 
render it sufficiently thin in consistency. • Gravy 
instead of milk may be added when a white s^uoe 
is not wanted, and potato flour, instead of mashed 
potato used when easily procured. Any particular 
flavor may be imparted to this sauce according to 
taste, such as chopped herbs, olives or pickles. 

Bice Sauce. — ^This is a delicate white sauce for 
eating with game or chicken, as a change from the 
nsual bread sauce, and is a great deal used in India. 
Soak a quarter of a pound of rice in a pint of milk, 
with onion, pepper, and salt. When it is quite 
tender rub it through a sieve into a stewpan, and 
boil it. If too thick, thin with cream or milk. 
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Wink Sauce. — One eup of butter and two cups 
of BQgar stirred to a cream ; one cup of wine added 
slowly. Set the bowl in a kettle of hot water three- 
quarters of an hour before you wish to use it. It 
must not be stirred or poured out of the bowl. 

Madeira Bauge. — ^Two cups of white sugar, 
three-quarters of a cup of butter; beat to a cream, 
and add by the teaspoonful, a cup of Madeira wine. 
Mix well, place the bowl containing the mixture in 
a vessel of boiling water, and stir to a cream. Serve 
hot. 

PuDDiNQ Sauce, No. 1. — ^Beat to a cream one 
cup of Abutter with two cups of sugar, one cup of 
wine to be added slowly. Set the bowl it is in in 
a kettle of hot water three-quarters of an hour be- 
fore you wish it fi>r use. It must not be sUrred 
before placing on the table, or poured out of the 
bowl. 

Pudding Sauce, No. 2. — ^Dissolve two cups of 
sugar in a cup of butter, and add a wineglassfiil of 
wine; beat them well together, and flavor with 
nutm^ or mace to suit the taste. 

Lemon SAUCE.i-Melt two ounces of butter in a 
little water ; put in two ounces of sugar, the juico 
and grated rind of half a lemon, and the pulp and 
juice of the other half. Boil together five minutes, 
and serve hot, for cold puddings. 

Orange Sauce. — Bub together one ounce of 
flour and two ounces of butter ; put it into a sauce- 
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paiii with tiie juice of four large oraDges^ the shred 
rind of half an orange, and two tablespoonfols of 
loaf sugar. Stir gently over the fire until all is 
well mixed, and serve. 

Sweet Egg Sauce. — ^Put the yelks of four 
hard boiled eggs into a mortar, with an equal 
weight of fresh butter and sugar ; beat it smooth, 
then dilute with a sufficiency of either milk or white 
wine. Add the grated rind of half a lemon ; boil 
five minutes, and serve. 

Sweet Pudding Sauce. — Mix with half a pint 
of melted butter two dessertspoonfuls of pounded 
loaf-sugar (with or without a wineglass of sherry), 
make it quite hot, and pour it over and around the 
puddings when they are turned out into the dish. 

PICKLES. 

The general principle of pickling may be soon 
stated, although it is not universally applicable to 
all varieties. The v^etables are. in the majority of 
cases placed in strong brine for some hours or days. 
This is done to extract part of the watery fluids they 
contain, for by a law well known to chemists, when 
two liquids are separated by an animal or vegetable 
membrane, an interchange takes place; but the 
lighter fluid is more rapidly attracted by the heavier. 
It follows, therefore, that if vegetables are put into 
strong brine, the more fluid parts are extracted, 
and the vegetable liecomes less watery than before. 
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Great advantage, especially in wholesale manufac- 
ture, is taken of this circumstance, for, instead of 
placing the substances in the first instance, in 
vinegar, which would be so weakened that it would 
Iiave to be renewed at a considerable cost, the vege- 
tables are first pickled in strong brine, and, when 
the water is extractcj^, they ai'e finally preserved in 
vinegar, and bottled. As an example of this 
method of proceeding we give the following: — 

To PiCKiiE String Beans. — String beans make 
a deservedly popular pickle, but they should not be 
more than half grown when gathered ; have them 
as much of one size as possible, and let a little of 
tfie stalk remain upon each. Put them into a brine 
Htrong enough for an egg to float in ; let them stay 
in it for three days, stirring occasionally; place 
them in a preserving pan, with plenty of vine 
leaves both over and under them ; cover them in 
the brine in which they have steeped ; put some- 
thing over them to keep the steam firom escaping, 
and set them over a very slow fire until they 
tiurn green, but the^ should not be allowed to 
boil ; drain them in a sieve, and arrange them in a 
jar; pour u^n them a pickle made by heating some 
of the best white wine vin^ar, which you have 
flavored with mace, ginger, and pepper. If the 
beans are already properly greened, the pickle may 
be employed cold, otherwise use it hot 

It is needlc'tis to say that in following out these 
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directioiis fihe vinegar used should not be boiled in 
a copper, but^ if poesiblei in an enamelled pan. 

Sometimes the salt is more advantageously nsed 
diy, as extracting the moisture of the plant more 
rapidly. The following receipt is an example of 
this mode of procedure : — 

To Pickle Red Cabbage. — Choose a medium- 
sized fresh red cabbage ; tear off the coarse outer 
leaves, quarter it, remove the stalk, cut the cabbage 
into slices of about the third of an inch in thick- 
ness ; place it in a bowl, strew amongst it two good 
handfuls of salt ; let tlie whole stand for twenty- 
four hours ; stirring it once or twice ; drain it as dry 
as possible ; place it loosely in wide-mouthed jars, 
and fill up with either the prepared vin^ar given 
above, or use strong raw vinegar, adding pepper- 
corns^ capsicums, pieces of ginger, or what other 
spice you may &ncy. This in a day or two will 
be of a splendid crimson color, and eat deliciously 
crisp. Those cooks who prefer to boil their vine- 
gar and spices in an iron pot, and forthwith pour 
the pickle boiling hot upon the cabbage, may rea- 
sonably expect soon to find the latter limp, ill- 
flavored, and of a dismal purplish blue. 

The caution here given respecting the boiling the 
vinegar in an iron vessel is perfectly correct For, 
if done, a small quantity of the metal will be dis- 
solved by the acid, and, although perfectly whole- 
some, alter materially the fine color which is so 
much esteemed in this pickle. 
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Pickled Nastubtitjms. — Very frequently nas- 
turtiums are merely thrown into seasoned vinegar ; 
they should be gathered in sunshiny weather. Al- 
though this method answers tolerably well^ it is 
preferable to put the freshly pickled nasturtiums 
into a strong brine of salt and water, and let them 
remain in this till they grow somewhat sofl; then 
cover them with strong vinegar, and they will keep 
for years. 

To Pickle Cabbage a Good Colob. — ^Put 
a few slices of beet-root amongst it — ^will find it 
makes it a very beautiful color, besides being a nice 
addition to the pickles. 

To Pickle Mushbooms. — ^Rub the buttons with 
flannel and salt, throw them into a stewpan with a 
little salt over them, then sprinkle them with some 
pepper and a small quantity of mace. As the liquor 
comes out shake them well, and keep them over a 
gentle fire until all is dried into them again, then 
put as much vinegar into the pan as will cover them. 
Give it a scald, and pour the whole into bottles. 

Small Onion Pickle. — Small onions, not larger 
than marbles, must be carefriUy peeled and thrown 
into strong brine. Let them remain eight days, 
changing the brine every other day. Dry in a cloth, 
place them in bottles, add spice, and fill up with 
strong distilled vinegar. A teaspoonfiil of olive oil 
will prevent the onions from turning yellow. Mus- 
tard seed, horseradiBh, allspice, cloves, black pep- 
5 
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per-oorns, and maoe are all excellent spices for 
onions. 

Spiced Onions. — ^Peel large onions and lay theui 
in a jar. Pnt as mnch cider vin^ar as will cover 
them in a pot^ with cloves^ allspice^ cinnamon, mace, 
mustard seed, horseradish. When the vin^ar boils 
pour it over the onions. Let them stand twelve 
hours. Pour off the vin^ar, heat to boiling point, 
and pour on again until the vin^ar has been heated 
three times, when the onions will be fit for use. 

Pickled Onions. — Have the onions gathered 
when quite drjr and ripe, and with the fingers take 
off the thin outside skin, then with a knife remove 
one more skin, when the onion will look quite clear. 
Have ready some very dry bottles or jars, and as 
fiist as the onions are peeled put them in. Pour 
over sufficient cold vinegar to cover them, add two 
teaspoonfuls of allspice and two teaspoonfuls of black 
pepper, taking care that each jar has its share of the 
latter ingredients. Tie down with bladder^ and put 
them in a diy place, and in a fortnight they will be 
fit for use. This is a most simple receipt, and very 
delicious, the onions being nice and crisp. They 
should be eaten within six or eight months after 
being done, as the onions are liable to become soft. 

To Pickle Bebt-eoot. — ^This vegetable makes 
an excellent pickle, and ftom the brightness of its 
color has a very pretty effect in a glass pickle dish 
or jar. Wash the beet perfectly. Do not cut off 
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anj of the fibrous roots^ as this would allow the 
jaioe to escape^ and thus the coloring would be lost. 
Put it into sufficient water to boil it, and when the 
skin will come off it will be sufficiently cooked, and 
may be taken out and laid upon a cloth to cool. 
Having rubbed off the skin cut the beet into thick 
slices, put it into a jar, and pour over it cold vine- 
gar, prepared as follows : Boil a quart of vin^ar 
with one ounce of whole black pepper, and an equal 
weight of dry ginger, and let it stand until quite 
cold. The jar should be kept closely corked. 

Carolina. Chow-Chow. — ^The evening before 
you wish to make your pickle take the cabbage, 
chop it up fine, say a water-pailful, put a layer of 
cabbage, sprinkle with salt, and so on until the ves- 
sel is full, place a plate on it to press it down, and 
let it stand until morning. Prepare ten large onions 
in the same way, spread the cabbage on a cloth, and 
let it remain while you are preparing your vinegar. 
Take one gallon of the best vinegar and sweeten to 
your taste, put into a bowl some mustard, two 
ounces of pulverized cinnamon, two ounces of tur- 
meric, two ounces of white mustard seed, two ounces 
of celery seed, half a pint of grated horseradish, 
mix all well together in the vinegar, and let it come 
to a boil, then put in the cabbage and onions and 
let them boil about ten minutes. If too thick add 
vinegar. You can use salad oil, half a teacupful, 
if you like it, and other spices. 
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Pickle Chow-Chow. — A quarter of a peck of 
green tomatoes, a quarter of a peck of white onions, 
a quarter of a peck of pickling beans, one dozen 
green cucumbers, one dozen green peppers, one large 
head of cabbage. Season with mustard, celery seed, 
salt, to suit the taste. Cover the mixture with the 
best vinegar. Boil two hours slowly, continually 
stirring, and add two tablespoonfuls of salad oil 
while hot 

• 

Chow-Chow. — (Excellent.)— To one peck of 
green tomatoes add three good sized onions, six pep- 
pers with the seeds taken out. Cliop together and 
boil three minutes in three quarts of vin^ar. Throw 
this vinegar away after straining. Then to three 
quarts of new vinegar, when scalding hot, add two 
cups of sugar, one cup of mixed mustard, one table- 
spoonful of cloves, one of allspice^ two of cinnamon, 
three of salt. Pour over the tomatoes hot. 

Old Vibginla. Chow-Chow. — ^Three pecks of 
ripe tomatoes, three of green tomatoes, five large 
heads of cabbage, one dozen large onions, one dozen 
ripe peppers, one dozen green peppers, half a pound 
of celery. Chop all very fine, cover with salt, and 
soak twenty-four hours. Then drain the brine off, 
thoroughly cover with strong vinegar, and add three 
pounds of sugar. Scald one»hour, add one cup of 
grated horseradish, two tablespoonfuls of white 
mustard seed, one of cloves, two of allspice, two of 
ginger, and one of ground mustard. Cover dose 
for one month, when it will be ready for use. 
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India Pickle. — Quarter of a pound of ginger, 
half an ounce of ground cloves, half an ounce of chil- 
lies, four ounces of black pepper, two of ground all- 
spice, four of coarse salt, two of garlic, two of escha- 
lots, quarter of a pound of mustard seed, and a small 
piece of alum, all put into two gallons of pure cidei^ 
or white wine vin^ar, and boiled half an hour. 
Mix half a pound of mustard and quarter of a pound 
of tannin, smoothe with a little vinegar, and add to* 
the above pickle. Let it just come to a boil, then 
pour into a deep jar. Put into this pickle all vege- 
tables as they come in their season, being careful to 
have them well dried. Let them remain in tlie 
pickle three weeks, then bottle for use. This will 
keep perfectly good three years. 

Yellow Pickle. — ^Have firm white cabbages 
cut in quarters ; put into strong brine for two or 
three days; then scald them in clear water until 
you can run a straw in them ; take them out and 
dry them for twenty-four hours in the sun, or by 
the stove, as may be most convenient; then put 
them in strong cider vinegar, with powdered tur- 
meric sufficient to color the cabbage, and let them 
remain in the vinegar about ten days. White 
onions managed the same way ; also lemons whole. 
Cucumbers — white ^re the best — must not be 
scalded or dried, but only changed from the brine 
to the vinegar colored with the turmeric. After re- 
maining in the turmeric vinegar ten or twelve days, 
take the fruit and vegetables out of it, and put 
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them in a sieve or on a plank, and let all the vine- 
gar drain from them for two or three hours. Have 
the following spices, etc., prepared ready, and pack 
them in ajar, a layer of fruit and v^etables and a 
layer of spices until the jar is three parts fiill ; then 
TBll up with vinegar— cider vin^ar; after a day or 
two pour the vinegar from them, scald it, and to 
every gallon of vinegar add five pounds of sugar 
.while the vin^ar is boiling. Be sure to keep the 
pickle covered with the vinegar. For each gallon 
of pickle, three ounces of turmeric, two ounces of 
white ginger, two ounces of white pepper, quarter 
of an ounce of mace beaten fine, four ounces of 
horseradish shredded fine, four ounces of garlic, 
two ounces of white mustard seed, half an ounce 
of celery seed, whole. The pickle should have a 
tight cover at all times, and, during the warm 
weather, be frequently placed in the sun. 

Pickled Red Cabbage. — Cut the red cabbage 
in thin slices, spread it on a sieve and sprinkle with 
salt. Let it drain for twenty-four hours, dry it, 
,pack it in pickle jars, fill them with cold vinegar, 
put in spice to taste, and tie the jars up firmly with 
bladder. Open the jars in a few days, and if the 
cabbage has shrunk, fill up with vinegar. 

Artichokes Pickled. — ^feoil the artichokes till 
you can pull the leaves off; take out the choke and 
cut away the stalk, but be careful that the knife 
does not touch the top ; throw them into salt and 
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water. When they have lain an hour, take them 
out and drain them ; then put them into glasses or 
jarSy and put a little mace and sliced nutmeg be- 
tween; fill them with vinegar and spring water^ 
and cover jour jars close. 

Ghebkins. — Steep them in strong brine for a 
week^ then pour it off; heat it to the boiling point, 
and again pour it on the gherkins. In twent;^four 
hours drain the fruit on a sieve; put it in wide- 
mouthed bottles or jars ; fill them up with strong 
pickHng vinegar, boiling hot, bung them down at 
onoe and tie them over with bladder. When cold, 
dip the corks into melted bottle-wax. Spice is 
usually added to the bottles, or else steeped in the 
vinegar. 

To Make Lemon PicktiE. — ^Take some lemons 
and grate them slightly; cut them down at one end 
in four places, which fill up with salt ; lay them at 
the bottom of a jar, and strew over them horse- 
radish, (shred,) pepper, garlic, bruised ginger, Cay- 
enne, a little turmeric, or, if preferred, half a spoon- 
fol of-curry powder, and plenty of mnstord seed; 
then add some more lemons again, and so on with 
the different ingredients until the lemons are all in 
the jar. Pour over some strong cold vin^ar, as much 
as will cover the pickle ; tie the jar over with a 
bladder, and set it in a pan of water. Let it boil 
slowly until the lemons become tender. The 
pickles will be fit for use in less than a week, if 
required. 
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Tomato Catsup, No. 1. — Scald ripe tomatoes, 
and remove the skin. Let them stand a day, 
covered with salt ; strain thoroughly to remove the 
seeds. To every two quarts of the liquor add three 
ounces of cloves, two of black pepper, two grated 
nutm^, a little Cayenne pepper, and salt. Boil 
all together for half an hour, then let the mixture 
cool and settle ; add a pint of the best cidjer vine- 
gar; bottle, cork tightly, and seal. Keep in a cool 
place. 

Tomato Catsup, No. 2. — ^Boil one bushel of 
ripe tomatoes until perfectly soft; squeeze them 
through a fine wire sieve, add half a gallon of 
vinegar, one pint and'^a half of salt, two ounces of 
cloves, quarter of a pound of allspice, two ounces 
of Cayenne pepper, three teaspoonfuls of black 
pepper, five heads of garlic, skinned and separated. 
Mix together, and boil three hours ; it should re* 
duce to one-half. Bottle without straining. 

• 

Tomato Soy. — ^To one peck of green tomatoes, 
sliced thin, add one pint of salt ; stand twenfy-four 
hours, strain, and put on the fire with twelve raw 
onions, an ounce of black pepper, one ounce of all- 
spice, quarter of a pound of ground mustard, half 
a pound of white mustard seed, and a little Cayenne 
pepper. Cover with vinegar and boil till as thick 
as a jam, stirring occasionally with a wooden spoon, 
to prevent burning. 

Ripe Cucumber Pickle. — Pare them, take out 
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the seeds^ cut in rings an inch thick ; then simmer 
in weak alum water an hour ; take them out, drain 
them, and lay them carefully in a jai:^ then prepare 
a syrup of one gallon good vin^ar, two cups sugar, 
one ounce cinnamon, one ounce giivger-root ; pour 
it hot over your pickles. This is a delightful pickle, 
and will keep sealed up a long time. 

Green Cucombeb Pickle. — ^Make a brine by 
putting one pint of rock-salt into a pail of boiling 
water, and pour it over the cucumbers ; cover tight 
to keep in the steam, and let them remain all night 
and part of a day ; make a second brine as above, 
and let them remain in it the same length of time ; 
then scald and skim the brine, as it will answer for 
the third brine, and let them remain in it as above ; 
then rinse and wipe tliem dry, and add boiling hot 
vinegar; throw in a lump of alum as large as a 
nut to every pail of pickles, and you will have a 
fine, hard, and green pickle. Add spices, if you 
like, and keep the pickles under the vinegar. A 
brick on the top of the cover, which keeps the 
pickles under, has a tendency to collect the scum 
which may arise. 

Pickled Eggs, No. 1. — Obtain a moderate-sized, 
wide-mouthed earthen jar, sufficient to hold one 
dozen ^gs ; let the latter be boiled quite hard ; 
when fully done, place the same, after taking them 
up, into a pan of cold water. Eemove the shells 
from them, and deposit them carefully in the jar. 
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Have on the fire a quart (or more, if necessary) of 
good white wine vin^ar, into which introduce one 
ounce of raw ginger^ two or three blades of sweet 
maccy one ounce of allspice, half an ounce of whole 
black pepper, and salt, half an ounce of mustard 
seed, with four cloves of garlic. When it has sim- 
mered for half an hour take it up, and pour the 
contents into the jar, taking care to observe that the 
^gs are wholly covered. When quite cold, stopper 
it down for use. It will be ready after a month. 
When cut into quarters, they serve as a garnish, and 
afford a nice relish to cold meat of any kind. 

Pickled Egos, No. 2. — ^Boil two or three dozen 
^gs for half an hour, then, after removing the 
shells, lay them carefully in large-mouthed jars, 
and pour over them scalding vin^ar, well seasoned 
with whole pepper, allspice, a few races of ginger, 
and a few cloves of garlic. When cold, they are 
bunged down close, and in a month are fit for use. 
Where ^gs are plentiful, the above pickle is by no 
means expensive, and, as an accompaniment to 
cold meat, it cannot be outrivalled for piquancy 
and govL 

Piccalilli. — ^Take anjrthing that can be pickled, 
such as onions, sliced cucumbers, cabbage, mangoes, 
peppers, squashes, small green tomatoes, cauliflowers, 
martenoes, celery, green beans, nasturtiums, radish 
pods, watermelon rinds, small green cucumbers, and 
Chili peppers. Lay them in salt and water, with 
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enough turmerio to tarn them yellow. Let them 
stand twenty-four hours, stirring frequently ; then 
drain, and dry them and put them into the jars. 
To every quart of vinegar, allow a tablespoonful 
of mustard seed, one of turmeric, and a handful of 
whole black pepper, one clove of garlic. Spice to 
your taste with mace, ginger, cloves, red pepper, 
and horseradish. Boil all but the mustard seed in 
a bag in the vinegar. Let the vinegar stand till 
cold. Boil one dozen eggs quite hard, mash them 
in enough sweet oil to make a paste ; then stir it in 
the vinegar, which pour over the pickles. Put 
one handful of salt in every jar. They should 
stand three days, well tied up, when they will be 
fit for use. 

Pickled Walnuts, No. 1. — One hundred wal- 
nuts, salt and water. To each quart of vinegar 
allow two ounces of whole black pepper, one ounce 
of allspice, one ounce of bruised ginger. Procure 
the walnuts while young, and prick them well with 
a fork. Prepare a strong brine of salt and water 
(four pounds of salt to each gallon of water), into 
which put the walnuts, letting them remain nine 
days, and changing the brine every third day. Drain 
them off, put them on a dish, and place it in the 
sun until they become perfectly black, which will be 
in two or tliree days. Have ready dry jars, into 
which place the walnuts, and do not quite fill the 
jars. Boil sufficient vinegar to cover them for ten 
minutes, with spices in the above proportion, and 
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pour it hot over the walnuts, which must be quite 
covered with the pickle. Tie down with bladder 
and keep in a diy place. They will be fit for use 
in a month, and will keep good two or three years. 

Pickled Walnuts, No. 2. — ^Take one hundred 
walnuts, soft enough to allow a needle to pass 
through them, lay them in water, with a good hand- 
ful of salt, for two days, then change to fresh water 
and another handful of salt, for three days, then 
drain and lay them on some clean straw or a sieve 
in the sun until quite black and wrinkled ; after- 
wards put into a clean, dry glass bottle or jar a quar- 
ter of an ounce of allspice, quarter of an ounce of 
mace, quarter of an ounce of ginger, half a pint of 
mustard seed, and half an ounce of pepper-corns ; 
these to be mixed in layers with the walnuts until 
your walnuts are all used, then pour over them boil- 
ing vinegar to cover them. Heady for use in two 
months. 

Sweet Peach Pickles. — ^To nine pounds of firm 
clingstone poaches (peeled) take three pounds of 
brown sugar and an ounce each of cinnamon bark, 
cloves, mace, and allspice, and a quart of good vine- 
gar. Put the sugar, vinegar, and spices in a clean 
preserving kettle, and let it boil thoroughly. Have 
the peaches in a lai^ jar, and when the vinegar, 
sugar, and spices have been skimmed, and while 
boiling, pour over the peaches. Do this for nine 
consecutive days, pouring off the liquid every morn- 
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ingy and boiling again and scalding the peaches. 
Tie and put in a cool place. 

Sweet Ptckle, — Select fine cantaloupe or citron 
melons^ ripe, but firm, pare and seed them, and slice 
or quarter them. Weigh the fruit, an<} to five 
pounds of melon allow two and a half pounds of 
white sugar and one quart of vinegar. The vinegar 
and sugar must be heated, well skimmed, and poured 
boiling over the fruit six times. In the last boiling 
of the syrup add the spices — stick cinnamon, white 
ginger, and a few cloves — and when the syrup boils 
put in the citron and let it boil for ten minutes, then 
put it in the jars, skim the syrup clear, and pour 
over it 

Sweet Tomato Pickles. — Chop one peck of 
green tomatoes, four onions, and six green peppers. 
Strew over them one cup of salt, and let them 
stand all night Next day drain off the water from 
them, and add to them one cup of sugar (or more, 
if liked), one cup of grated horseradish, one table- 
spoonful of cinnamon, one of cloves, and one of 
allspice. Cover with vinegar and cook till tender. 

Gbeek Tomato Pickle. — Slice two gallons of 
green tomatoes, put them into a pan with a layer 
of salt, and then of tomatoes, with half a dozen of 
onions sliced, and alternately put with the toma- 
toes and salt, and let them remain in salt all night 
The next morning rinse and drain well. Put them 
into a kettle with one gallon of strong cider vine- 
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gar, half a gallon of brown sogar, four tablespoon- 
fuls of mufitardy four of ground allspice^ four of 
ground ginger, five of cinnamon, four of cloves, 
four of black pepper, four of oeleiy seed, half a 
dozen red or green peppers, sliced fine, two teaspoon- 
fuls of ground mace, and four tablespoonfuls of olive 
oil. Let it boil three or four hours, then, if the 
vinegar is not as strong as it should have been, 
while the pickles are still warm, add a quart of cold 
vinegar. This pickle has been considered as good 
as "chow chow,'* and will keep for years. 

Tomatoes. — ^Always use those which are thor- 
oughly ripe. The small round ones are decidedly 
the best. Do not prick them, as most receipt books 
direct. Let them lie in strong brine three or four 
days, then put them down in layers in your jars, 
mixing with them small onions and pieces of horse- 
radish, then pour on the vinegar (cold), which should 
be first spiced as for peppers. Let there be a spice 
bag to throw into every pot. Cover them carefully, 
and set them by in the cellar for a full month before 
using. 

Spiced Tomatoes. — ^Two pounds of tomatoes, 
one pound of brown sugar, half a pint of good cider 
vinegar, one dozen cloves, and two dozen grains of 
allspice. Put these ingredients into a preserving 
kettle, and stew them over a slow fire. When they 
have been in sufiiciently long to cook the tomatoes 
tolerably well take them up and place them on a 
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dish to oool^ but continae slowly boiling the symp. 
When the tomatoes become cool put them back into 
the sjmp and boil them until they are of a dark red 
color ; then take them out again, put them on a dish 
to cool, and continue boilmg the syrup untU it is as 
thick as molasses. When the tomatoes and syrup 
are both cool put it into jars and tie paper over the 
mouths. 

Mixed Pickle. — ^To each gallon of vinegar allow 
quarter pound of bruised ginger, quarter pound of 
mustard, quarter pound of salt, two ounces of mus- 
tard seed, one and a half ounce of turmeric, one 
ounce of ground black pepper, quarter ounce of 
Cayenne, cauliflowers, onions, celery, sliced cucum- 
bers, gherkins, French beans, nasturtiums, capsi- 
cums. Have a large jar, with a tightly fitting lid, in 
which put as much vinegar as is required, reserving 
a little to nyx the various powders to a smooth 
paste. Put into a basin the mustard, turmeric, pep- 
per, and Cayenne. Mix them with vinegar, and 
stir well until no lumps remain ; add all the ingre- 
dients to the vinegar, and mix well. Keep this 
liquor in a warm place, and thoroughly stir every 
morning for a month with a wooden spoon, when it 
will be ready for the different vegetables to be added 
to it As tlj^ese come into season have them gath 
ered on a dry day, and, after merely wiping them 
with a cloth to free them from moisture, put them 
into the pickle. The cauliflowers, it may be said, 
must be divided into small bunches. Put all these 
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into the pickle raw, and at the end of the season, 
when there have been added as many of the vegeta- 
bles as could be procared, store it away in jars, and 
tie over with bladder. As none of the ingredients 
are boiled, this pickle will not be fit to eat till twelve 
months have elapsed. Whilst the pickle is being 
made, keep a wooden spoon tied to the jar ; and its 
contents, it may be repeated, must be stirred every 
morning. 

Cold Catsup. — One half peck of tomatoes, one 
half gallon of vin^ar, half a teacup of salt, half a 
teacup of mustard seed, ground or broken, four pods 
of red pepper, cut very fine, one teacup of grated 
horseradish, two tablespoonfuls of ground pepper, 
two tablespoonfuls of celery seed. A fter peeling and 
mashing up the tomatoes the whole must be well 
mixed, put into bottles, and corked tightly. It is 
soon ready for use.; 

Pepper Catsup. — ^Fifty pods of large red pep- 
pers, with the seeds. Add a pint of vinegar, and 
boil until the pulp will mash through a sieve. Add 
to the pulp a second pint of vin^ar, two spoonfiils 
of sugar, cloves, mace, spice, onions, and salt. Put 
all in a kettle and boil to a proper consistency. 



CHAPTER IV. 

HEATS. 

Stewed Beef. — ^A ramp of ten pounds weight 
will lequire three hoars' stewing. At first^ it may 
be slowly bat partly boiled, after which it is to 
simmer, very slowly indeed. Have a saacepan, not 
over large, for the meat, and, at the bottom, fix two 
skewers, to prevent the meat toaching the pan. 
Poor over it one pint and a half of cold water at 
the sides, two or three onfons — ^if not very large — 
partly in pieces, and on the top pat as many carrots 
as yoa may wish, cat into good-sized dice. Before 
dishing the meat, you mast thicken, the gravy as 
osoal with floar and a little bamt sugar, to make 
the gravy (of which there should be a good deal) 
brown. 

Ruicp OP Beef. — ^This is one of the most juiqr 
of all the joints of beef, but is more frequently stewed 
than roasted. As it is generally too large to serve 
whole, cut as much from the chump end as will 
make a handsome roast. Manage it as the sirloin^ 
When boned, roll it into the form of a fillet of veal^ 
and bake.. ^ * 

Spanish Steak. — Cut some onions very fine 
6 79 
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and put into a frying pan with plenty of butter, 
boiling hot. When &ied quite tender^ push to the 
back of the pan. Season a tender loin of beef with 
pepper and salt^ put it on the pan^ and cook till 
done. Put the onions over it, and pour in the pan 
sufficient boUing water to make a rich gravy. Let 
all stew five minutes, and serve. 

Beef Stewed with Onions. — ^Cut some tender 
beef into small pieces, and season with pepper and 
salt ; slice some onions and add to it, with water 
enough in the stewpan to make a gravy. Let it 
stew slowly till the beef is thoroughly cooked, then 
add some pieces of butter rolled in flour, enough to 
make a rich gravy. Cold beef may be cooked in 
the same way, but the onions must then be cooked 
before adding them to the meat. Add more water 
if it dries too fast, but let it be boiling, when 
poured in. 

BRiSKKr OP Beef Stuffed, — A piece weigh- 
ing eight pounds requires about five or six hours to 
boil. Make a dressing of bread crumbs, pepper, 
salt, sweet herbs, a little mace, and one onion 
chopped fine and mixed with an egg. Put the 
dressing between the &t and the lean of the beef, 
and sew it up tightly ; flour a cloth, pin the beef in 
it, as closely pressed as possible, and boil five or six 
hours. Bemove the cloth, and press the meat until 
it is cold. Cut in thin slices, and eat cold. Ex- 
cellent for sandwiches. 

A LA MODE Beef. — Prepare a dressing with 
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bread or crackers^ moisten with water seasoned 
with butter, P^PP^? salt, nutm^, cloves, and, if 
relished, allspice ; add two eggs, and mix the whole 
well together. Have ready a round of beef of the 
proper size for the fiunily ; cut gashes in it, and fill 
them with the dressing. Bind it together with 
skewers, and put it in a bake-pan with water 
enough to cover the bottom of the pan, in which is 
dissolved a little salt Baste it three or four times 
with the salted water while cooking. Let it stew 
gently. When nearly done, cover it with dressing 
reserved for the purpose. Heat the lid to the pan 
sufficiently hot to brown it, cover and stew until 
done. It can be stewed in a dripping-pan, in a 
stove-oven, and browned when done by holding 
over it, if not already browned, a heated shovel. 
/The dressing should be poured over it half an hour 
before taking it from the pan. 

Beep Cutleis. — Cut the inside of a sirloin or 
rump in slices half an inch thick ; trim them neatly ; 
melt a little butter in a frying-pan ; season the cut- 
lets ; fjy them lightly ; serve with tomato sauce. 

Fillet of Beef with Mushrooms. — Cut the 
fillet into slices, and pour over them some melted 
butter, seasoned with pepper and salt; let them 
stand for an hour ; then put them in a frying pan 
over a quick fire, to brown lightly ; take them out, 
and put in the pan flour enough to thicken and 
brown, mix smoothly, add some stock, and some 
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mushrooms half stewed or parboiled : pat the fillet 
back and oook all together till done. When ready 
to serve^ squeeze in the juice of a lemon. The 
gravy should be smooth and thick. 

This dish is good substituting tomatoes for mush- 
rooms; and may be varied by using wine instead of 
lemon-juice. 

Fillet of Beef. — ^Take the sirloin or second 
cut of the ribs; take out the bones with a sharp 
knife, skewer it round in good shape; lay the bones 
in a large saucepan, with two onions, one carrot and 
a dozen cloves; add the meat, just covered with 
water. Let it cook slowly two hours; dish the 
meat ; skim all the hi from the gravy, add some 
flour mixed with cold water, and two spoonfuls of 
walnut catsup ; give all one boil. Turn part of the 
gravy over the meat, and serve the reit in a gravy 
tureen. 

Ekglish Beef Pie. — Cut cold roast beef, or 
beefsteak into thin slices, and put a layer in a deep 
pie dish ; shake in a little flour, pepper and salt; 
^hop a tomato or an onion very fine, and spread on 
this. Another layer of beef and seasoning, another 
onion, and so on, until the dish is filled. Add beef 
gravy, or dripping, and water sufficient to make a 
gravy. Mash one dozen large potatoes, with half 
a teacup of milk or cream, and a little butter and 
salt. Spread this over the beef as a crust, an 
inch thick. Brush with beaten egg, and bake 
half an hour. 
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Beefsteak Pie. — Cover the bottom of a deep 
plate with paste. Cat'the beef in pieces convenient 
for the mouth ; spread them evenly over the paste ; 
then add batter^ floor, P^PP^> salt and water; 
cover with paste, press the edges firmlj, and cut a 
gash in the centre of the pie; it is good cold or hot. 
If to be used cold, make a gravy by boiling a bit 
of the bone, seasoning it the same as the pie; heat 
the gravy, and serve it with the pie. Potatoes are 
all the v^tables needed — ^they should be mashed* 
These pies can be made from cold bee&teak left the 
day before, but are not quite as good. 

Beeebteak PuDBiKa. — ^Prepare a good suet 
crust, and line a cake tin with it ; put in layers of 
raw steak, with onions, tomatoes and mushrooms, 
chopped fine, a seasoning of pepper, salt and 
Cayenne, and half a cup of cold water. Cover with 
crust, and bake two hours. Serve very hot. 

Beefsteak Smothered with Onions. — Cut 
up six onions very fine ; put them into a saucepan 
with two cupftds of hot water, about two ounces of 
good butter, some pepper and salt; dredge in a 
little flour. Let it stew until the onions are quite 
soft; Nlien have the steak broiled ; put it into the 
saucepan with the onions ; let it simmer about ten 
minutes, and send to the table very hot. 

Minced Beef. — ^Take the lean of some cold 
roast beef. Chop it very fine, adding a small 
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minced onion ; and season it with pepper and salt. 
Put it into a stewpan, with some of the gravy that 
has been left from the day before, and let it stew for 
a quarter of an hour. Then put it (two-thirds full) 
into a deep dish. Fill up the dish with mashed 
potatoes, heaped high in the centre, smoothed on the 
surface, and browned with a salamander or a red- 
hot shovel. 

Beep Bali^. — ^Minoe very finely a piece of tender 
beef, fat and lean; mince an onion, with some 
boiled parsley; add grated bread crumbs, and 
season with pepper, salt, grated nutmeg, and lemon 
peel; mix all tc^ther, and moisten with a well- 
beaten egg ; roll into balls ; flour, and fry them in 
boiling beef dripping. Serve with fried bread 
crumbs, or a thickened beef gravy. 

Mock Venison of Corned Beef. — Cut the 
beef in thin slices, and freshen by soaking for three 
or four hours in tepid water. When sufficiently 
fresh, lay the slices on a gridiron, and heat through 
quickly. Make a gravy of drawn butter ; add a 
little pepper, and the yelk, of an ^g chopped fine, 
and pour over the meat ; or butter, pepper and salt, 
like bee&teak. This will be found a savory dish 
when only salt meat can be procured, but is better 
with fresh beef. 

Hash Balls of Corned Beef. — Prepare the 
hash by mincing with potatoes ; make it into flat 
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'^ cakes ; heat the griddle^ and grease it with pleniy 
of sweet butter; brown the balls first on one side^ 
and then on the other^ and serve hot. 

Yorkshire Pudding, with Roast Beep. — 
Five tablespoonfals of flour mixed with one of 
salt, one pint of milk, and three well-beaten eggs. 
Butter a square pan^ and put the batter in it ; set it 
in the oven until it rises and is slightly crusted on 
top ; then place it under your beef roasting before the 
fire^ or in the oven, and baste it as you do your meat. 

CoRNia> Beef, Boiled. — Wash it thoroughly, 
and put it in a pot that will hold pleniy of water. 
The water should boil when the beef is put in, and 
great care should be taken to skim it often. Half 
an hour for every pound of meat is sufficient time. 
Com beef, to be tender and juicy, should boil very 
gently and long. If it is to be eaten cold, take it 
from the pot when boiled, and lay it in an earthen 
dish or pan, with a piece of board upon it, the size 
of the meat. Upon this put a heavy stone or 
couple of flat irons. It greatly improves salt, meat 
to press it. 

Corned Beef Hash. — ^The best hash is made 
from boiled corned beef. It should be boiled very 
tender, and chopped fine when entirely cold. The 
potatoes for hash made of corned beef are the better 
for being boiled in the pot liquor. When taken 
from the pot, remove the skins from the potatoes, 
and when cold chop them fine. To a cup of 
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chopped meat allow four of chopped potatoes ; stir 
the potatoes gradually into the meat^ until the 
whole i8 mixed. Do this at evening, and, if warm, 
set the hash in a cool place. In the morning put 
the pan on the fire with a lump of butter as large 
as the bowl of a tablespoon ; add a dust of pepper, 
and if not sufficiently salt, add a little ; usually none 
is needed. When the butter has melted, put the 
hash in the pan ; add four tablespoons of water, 
and stir the whole together. After it has become 
really hot, stir it from the bottom, cover a plate 
over it, and set the pan where it will merely stew. 
This is a moist hash, and preferred by some to dry 
or browned hash. 

Pickling Beef. — ^Bub a quarter of a pound 
of saltpetre and a little brown sugar on the beef; 
the following day season it with half a pound of 
bay salt,. one ounce of black pepper, one ounce of 
allspice. Let the beef lie in pickle fourteen dajrs^ 
turning it every day, adding a little common salt 
three times per week ; then wash it, and put it into 
a glazed earthen pipkin, deep enough to cover it. 
Lay beef suet under it; add one pint of water, cover 
the top with paste and then paper, or with a plate 
instead of paste. Bake seven hours in an oven ; 
pour off the liquor, but do not cut till cold. Will 
keep three months. 

Potted Ox-Tongue. — ^Broil tender and un- 
smoked tongue of good flavor, and the following 
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day cat from it the quantity desired for potting, or 
take for this purpose the remains of one which has 
already been served at table. Trim ofiP the skin and 
rind^ weigh the meat, mince it very small, then 
pound it as fine as possible, with four ounces of but- 
ter to each pound of tongue, a small teaspoonful of 
mace, half as much of nutmeg or cloves, and a 
tolerably high seasoning of Cayenne. Afler the 
spices are well beaten with the meat, taste it^ and 
add more if required. A few ounces of any well- 
roasted meat mixed with the tongue, will give it 
fi^'mness. The breasts of turkeys, fowls, partridges^ 
or pheasants may be used for this purpose with 
good effect. 

Tongue Toast. — ^Take cold tongue that has 
been well boiled, mince it fine, mix it with cream, 
or a little milk, if there is no cream at hand ; add 
the beaten yelk of an ^g, and give it a simmer 
over the fire. Toast nieely some thin slices of stale 
bread, and having buttered them, lay them in a 
flat dish that has been heated before the fire ; then 
cover each slice with the tongue mixture, which 
should be kept quite hot, and serve up imme- 
diately. 

ToNGTTE, after it has been boiled, cut into thick 
slices, and stewed in a rich, brown gravy, makes a 
very nice comer-dish. 

Spiced Trepb. — ^Take fresh tripe, cut it up in 
pieces four or five inches square ; take an earthen 
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jar, put in a layer of tripe, then sprinkle a few 
cloves, allspice, and peppers (whole) over it ; then 
another layer of tripe, then spice, and so on till the 
jar is full ; take good vinegar, scald it, pour over 
it, filling the jar full ; cover it up and stand it away 
in a cool place for a few days, until it tastes of the 
spice, then serve it up cold for supper or any other 
meal. It is an excellent relish. 

Potted Beef. — Salt three pounds of lean beef, 
with half a pound of salt, and half an ounce of salt- 
petre. Let it stand three days. Divide it into 
pieces weighing a pound each, and put it in an 
earthen pan of just sufficient size to contain it; pour 
over it half a pint of water, cover it close with 
paste, and set it in a slow oven for four hours. 
When taken from the oven, pour the gravy. into 
a basin, shred the meat fine, moisten it with the 
gravy poured from the meat, and pound it thor- 
oughly in a marble mortar, with fresh butter, until 
it becomes a fine paste ; season it with black pepper 
and allspice, ground cloves, or grated nutm^ ; P^t 
it in pots, press it down as closely as possible, put a 
weight on it, and let it stand all night ; next day, 
cover it a quarter of an inch thick with clarified 
butter, and tie paper over it. 

Bubble and Squeak. — ^Take from a round of 
cold, boiled beef, one pound and a half of meat cut 
in thin slices, two carrots which have been boiled 
with the meat, cold, and the hearte of two boiled 
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greens^ cold. Cut iihe meat into small squares, and 
chop the y^etables tc^ether ; pepper and salt the * 
whole, and fry in a pan with a quarter of a pound 
of sweet butter. When fully cooked, toss into the 
pan half a gill of catsup, and serve, with mashed 
potatoes. 

Beep Cakes, No. 1. — ^Pound some beef that is 
under-done with a little fat bacon or ham ; season 
with pepper, salt, and a little shallot or garlic ; mix 
them well, and make into small cakes three inches 
long, and half as wide and thick ; fry them a light 
brown, and serve them in a good thick gravy. 

Beef Cakes, No. 2. — Take the best sirloin of 
beef, one pound; boil it until sofl; boil also a 
beef tongue until soft. Take one pound of 
tongue, chop it and the sirloin very fine, with 
quarter of a pound of suet, and quarter of a pound 
of raisins. After you have made them as fine as 
you can, add pepper and salt to taste, also one 
teaspoonful of cloves, one teaspoonful of allspice, 
one onion chopped fine, one tablespoonful of flour. 
Mix all well together, form into cakes, and fry in 
butter. 

Beef Croquettes. — Mince some dressed beef 
very fine; melt a piece of butter in a stewpan, add 
three or four onions chopped fine, and fried a light 
brown ; add a spoonful of flour, and moisten with 
gravy or stock, season with pepper, salt, nutra^ 
and chopped parsley. When the sauce is cooked, 
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put in the minoed beef^ stew ten minntes, or till 
the sanoe is diy^ form the meat into balls^ dip each 
into beaten white of ^g. Have some lard and 
butter hot; but not boiling or the balls will break. 
Put each ball gently into the fiying-pan^ shaking a 
little flour over them; roll them about gently in 
the pan^ to brown evenly, and when a good oolor, 
drain and serve on dressed parsley. 

To Boll Loin op Muttok. — Hang the mutton 
till tender^ bone it^ and lay a seasoning of pepper, 
allspice^ maoe^ nutm^, and a feyr cloves, all in fine 
powder over it. Next day prepare a stuffing; 
beat the meat, arRi cover it with the stuffing; roll 
it up tight and tie it. Half bake it in a slow oven; 
let it grow cold ; take off the fitt, and put the gravy 
into a stewpan ; flour the meat, and put it in like- 
wise; stew it till almost ready; and add a glass of 
port- wine, some catsup, and a little lemon pickle 
half an hour before serving ; serve it in the gravy, 
with jelly sauce. 

Panned Mutton. — ^Remove all the &t from 
mutton cutlets, and trim neatly. Set them in 
melted butter, luke-warm, with pepper and salt. 
Dip each into beaten yelk of ^g, and afterwards 
in grated bread crumbs. Repeat the dipping till 
the cutlets are well covered with crumbs. Broil 
on a gridiron over a clear fire for ten minutes. 
Serve plain or with sauce, as preferred. 

Mtjtton CuTLEiB. — ^The most economical way 
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of proceeding is to purchase a piece of the best end 
of a neck of mutton and divide and trim your 
chops at home. Every particle of gristle and 
almost all the &t should be removed from each 
cutlet, the bone or rib should not be more than 
two inches long^ &om the cutlet4tself or ^^nut/' and 
it should be scraped quite dean. Saw the bone at 
the end^ as it looks badly chopped. Cut the meat 
about one-third of an inch thick, prepare neatly, 
and beat gently with the flat side of a meat chopper ; 
yon may cook them plain or crumbed. 

The plain process consists in broiling them on 
the gridiron over or in front of a clear fire.' The 
fire should be a brisk one^ and the cutlets should 
be turned quickly and frequently while cooking. 
They should be thoroughly cooked^ but not kept 
cooking till hard and tough. 

Plain cutlets may also be fried in butter and 
lard. Crumbed cutlets require more trouble to 
prepare. The streak of meat with the fat and 
gristle which adheres to the bone need not be cut 
off, but detatched from the bone^ and turned up 
on the side of the ^^ nut.'' Smear the cutlet thickly 
with well beaten egg, and dip several times in 
bread crumbs till thickly covered. Fry in butter 
and lard. 

Cutlets may be served in a plain, clear gravy, or 
with tonmto or mushroom sauce. 

Mutton cutlets may also be stewed in a variety 
of ways^ of which the following may be taken as 
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the common form : Put some butter in a stewpan, 
and plaoe your cutlets in this^ turning them over 
and over until they are well saiaies (seized) by the 
butter : then add a small quantity of well-flavored 
^ock or gr.,y, ^d W L. sL.» i. ^m 
done^ when they are served with the gravy, which 
you thicken, if necessary, with a little flour, over 
them. V^etables may be cooked with the cutlets, 
and served with them, or a garniture of vegetables, 
cooked separately, can be put round the dish. 

Mutton Cutlets a la Bene. — Take six 
chops from the best end of a neck of mutton, and 
after sawing off the ends, braise them until they 
are tender. Put them aside to cool. Make a 
thick, rich onion sauce, season it well, and run it 
through a sieve ; then take the braised chops, when 
they are perfectly cold, and cut tliem into cutlets, 
and trim them into a proper shape. Dip each 
cutlet into the onion sauce, then into bread crumbs, 
and afterwards into egg and bread crumbs. Fry 
them in boiling lard, a light brown color ; drain 
them well, and serve with or without tomato sauce. 

Shoulder op Mutton. — ^A shoulder of mutton 
weighing six pounds requires one hour and thirty 
minutes to roast ; if stufied, fifteen minutes longer. 
Before cooking, take out all the bone and fill the 
space with a dressing of bread crumbs, pepper, salt, 
parsley, sweet marjoram, one egg and a small piece 
of butter, all well mixed. 
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Mutton prepared take Venison. — Choose a 
large leg of mutton, and let it bang in a cool place 
ten days. Prepare a good forcemeat, and make a 
deep slit near the bone at the fillet end. Put in 
the forcemeat and sew over it a piece of linen to 
keep it in. Boast for two hours and thirty minutes. 
Make a gravy wit)i the shank bone, one pound of 
soup beef, one onion, a few whole peppers, salt, and 
a pint and a half of water. Let this simmer for 
two hours. Add a dessertspoonful of flour to thicken 
it; a little burnt sugar, if not dark enough in color, 
and more seasoning if necessary. When the meat is 
done, remove the linen cloth, strain part of the 
gravy over it, and serve. The remainder of the 
gravy should be served in a gravy-boat. Currant 
jelly should always be served with this dish. 

Saddle of Mutton, a la Portuguese. — ^To 
make this dish to look well, the saddle should be 
so carved as to have the sides left. . When cold, 
the fillet, or undercut, and surplus meat is to be 
removed and cut small, and placed in a stewpan, 
with a little thickened gravy, mushroom catsup, 
pepper and salt. It should not be allowed to boil, 
but when hot should be placed on the saddle in the 
space from which the meat has been cut, and 
sprinkled over with bread crumbs. It must be 
levelled to the sides, and placed in the oven. If 
the bread crumbs are not brown enough, a sala- 
mander must be made hot, and placed over it; 
it should be served very hot with currant jelly. 
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COLD MUTTON. 

There are not many people who object to eating 
oold beef^ but there seems to be a popular prejudice 
against oold mutton. As far as looks go^ when two 
or three persons have dined off a leg of mutton the 
day before^ no amount of parsley, be it ever so curly 
and fresh, can make it look nice ; but as a matter 
of taste cold meat, be it beef or mutton, is by no 
means devoid of merit at certain seasons, and with 
a proper accompaniment of salads, pickles, and 
sauces. Only to be perfect a cold joint should not 
be touched until it is cold ; the joint of yesterday's 
dinner is quite a different affair. It is not every- 
body who can indulge, however, in such niceties of 
taste. Given a 1^ of mutton it must be used, and 
made to go as &r as possible to furnish the second 
and even the third day's dinner. 

If you wish to be very economical with a leg of 
mutton you should carve it pretfy much as you do 
a ham, then the next day put it for twenty minutto 
into a vessel containing boiling water, take it out and 
sprinkle some salt and a little flour over it, and put 
it to roast for twenty minutes before a good fire, 
basting frequently with some dripping, melted for 
the purpose. The result will be a very &ir second 
edition of roast leg of mutton. Some, however, may 
object to carving mutton after the fiishion of ham, 
and in that case a hash or a mince are the only 
ways of turning cold mutton to account; but there 
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are many ways of hashing mutton and other meats^ 
and of mincing them^ too. 

The great desideratum of a seoond-hand dish^ so 
to speak^ is that it should not taste as such. Noth- 
ing is more abominable than the bad taste which is 
so prominent in the attempts at warming up oold 
meat, which your plain cook is pleased to call 
mipced veal, hashed mutton^ etc. The only means 
to avoid that taste is to remove carefully from the 
cold meat you are going to use every part that has 
seen the fire, as well as gristle and fat Let every 
slice be carefully trimmed, and let them all be as 
near as possible similar in size and shape; then 
make your hash^ and, even if you ^ not an expert 
at combining sauces and spices, at any rate it 'mil 
not have a warmed-up taste. The following are 
various formulas for warming up mutton and other 
meats: 

Cut an onion in slices and fry it in butter till it 
assumes a deep brown color, then put in a table- 
spoonful of floor, and when it is well amalgamated 
with the butter add a little less than half a pint of. 
stock broth, or even water previously warmed. Stir 
a few minutes on the fire, and then proceed to flavor 
your sauce with walnut or mushroom catsup, tomato 
sauce, spices, and pepper and salt, in such propor- 
tions as taste may suggest and practice will teach. 
A little burnt onion browning may be put in if the 
sauce is not of a sufficiently deep color. When the 
flavoring is completed, strain the sauce through a 
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fine colander into a saacepan and plaoe in it your 
siloes of meat. Keep the saucepan at a moderate 
heat till it is time to serve^ and send up your hash 
with a garland of bread sippets firied in butter round 
it. The longer the meat lies in the sauce the better 
will your dish be. 

Proceed as in the above receipt as fiir as the butter, 
flour^ and onions are concerned; then add to your 
sauce a moderate allowance of mustard ; then add 
the stock and a win^lassful of white or red wine. 
Season with catsup, spices, pepper, and salt. Strain 
and put in the meat, serving with pickles or not, 
according to taste. Beef and pork are best warmed 
up in this way. 

A homely mode of warming cold meat is in this 
wise : Fry some slices of onion in butter, and when 
they begin to take color pnt in your slices of meat, 
pepper, salt, and a sprinkling of flour. Keep on 
fiying till the onions are thoroughly done and the 
meat warmed, then add a small quantity of stock, 
broth, or water, with a small quantity of vin^ar, 
and serve. 

Minced parsley may be added to any of the above 
dishes with advantage. 

If the state of the joint you have to work upon 
will allow it, cut your slices the thickness of your 
finger, trim them all nicely, as near as possible the 
same shape, then dip them in egg, and cover them 
with a mixture of bread crumbs, powdered, sweet 
herbs, pepper, and salt in due proportion. Let them 
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rest a couple of hours, and egg and bread crumb 
them again ; then fry them in plenty of lard till 
they are a nice color. Serve either alone with fried 
parsley as an ornament, or with any sauce, such as 
tomato, etc., which taste may suggest. Cold veal 
or pork treated in this way makes a very toothsome 
dish. 

Of course it is necessary to carry out these warm- 
ings-up, that the cold joint should not have been 
too heavily punished when it first appeared on the 
dinner 4&ble. When a joint has not enough left 
upon it to cut nice slices, then mincing is the best 
way to utilize it. 

Minced Mutton. — ^This is a very useful prepa- 
ration of " cold mutton,*' and will be found an ex- 
cellent mode. Cut slices off a cold roasted leg of 
mutton and mince it very fine ; brown some flour 
in butter^ and moisten it with some gravy ; add salt 
and pepper to taste, and let it simmer about ten or 
fifteen minutes to take off the raw taste of the flour; 
add another lot of butter and some parsley chopped 
fine, then add the minced meat, and let it simmer 
slowly, but not to boil, or the meat will be hard. 

Ba^ed Minced MurpoN. — ^The remains of any 
joint of cold roast mutton, one or two onions, one 
bunch of savory herbs, pepper and salt to taste, two 
blades of pounded mace or nutm^, one teacupful 
of gravy, mashed potatoes. Mince an onion rather 
fine, and fry it a light-brown color ; add the herbs 
and mutton^ both c£ which should be also finely 
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minoed and well mixed ; seaso;i witli pepper and 
salt, and a little pounded maoe or nutmeg, and 
moisten with the above proportion of gravy. Put 
a layer of mashed potatoes at the bottom of a dish^ 
then the mutton, and then another layer of potatoes^ 
and bake for about half an hour. If there should 
be a large quantity of meat, use two onions instead 
of one. 

Browned Minced Mutton. — Cut some lean 
meat from a roast 1^ of mutton, chop it fine, season 
it with pepper and salt, chopped parsley, and a little 
onion; mix all together with a quarter of a pound of 
grated bread, moisten with a tablespoonful of vine- 
gar and a cup of good gravy ; when put into the 
dish lay an ounce of butter in small bits on the top, 
grate bread over it, and add a little more butter; 
brown before the fire. 

HOW TO OOOK LAMB. 

To Boast Lamb. — ^The hind quarter of Iamb 
usually weighs fix)m seven to ten pounds; this sise 
will take about two hours to roast it. Have a brisk 
fire. It must be very firequently basted while roast- 
ing, and sprinkled with a little salt, and dredged 
all over with flour, about half an hour before it is 
done. 

Fore Quarteb of Lamb. — A fore quarter 
of a lamb is cooked the same way, but takes rather 
less time, if the same weight, than the hind quarter; 
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because it is a thinner joint ; one of nine pounds 
ought to be allowed two hours. 

Leg op Lamb. — A leg of lamb of four pounds' 
weight will take about an hour and a quarter ; if 
five pounds^ nearly one hour and a half; a shoulder 
of four pounds will be roasted in an hour^ or a very 
few minutes over. 

Bibs of Lamb. — ^Ribs of lamb are thin^ and 
require great care to do gently at firsts and brisker 
as it is finishing ; sprinkle it with a little salt, and 
dredge it slightly with flour^ about twenty minutes 
before it is done. It will take an hour or longer^ 
according to thickness. 

Garnish and Vegetables for Roast Lamb. 
— ^AU joints of roast lamb may be garnished with 
double parsley, and served up with either asparagus 
and new potatoes, spring spinach and new potato^, 
green peas and new potatoes, or with cauliflowers or 
French beans and potatoes; and never forget to 
send up mint sauce. The following will be found 
an excellent receipt for mint sauce: With three 
heaped tablespoonfuls of finely-chopped young mint, 
mix two of pounded and sifted sugar, and six of the 
best vinegar ; stir it until the sugar is dissolved. 

To Stew a Breast of Lamb. — Cut it into 
pieces, season them with pepper and salt, and stew 
them in weak gravy; when tender, thicken the 
sauce, and add a glass of white wine. Cucumbers, 
sliced and stewed in gravy, may be served with the 
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lamb, the same being poured over it Or, the 
lamb may be served in a dish of stewed mushrooms. 

To Boil a Neck or Breast of Lamb. — ^These 
are small, delicate joints, and therefore suited only 
for a very small family. The neck must be washed 
in warm water, and all the blood carefully cleaned 
away. Either of these joints should be put into 
cold water, well skimmed, and very gently boiled 
till done. Half an hour will be about sufficient for 
either of then^, reckoning froni the time they come 
to a boil. 

Lamb Chops. — Take a loin of lamb, cut chops 
from it half an inch thick, retaining the kidney in 
its place ; dip them into egg and bread crumbs, fry 
and serve with fried parsley. When chops are 
made from a breast of lamb, the red bone at the 
edge of the breast should be cut off, and the breast 
parboiled in water or broth, with a sliced carrot 
and two or three onions, before it is divided into 
cutlets, which is done by cutting between every 
second or third bone, and preparing them, in every 
respect, as the last. If house-lamb steaks are to be 
done while — stew them in milk and water till very 
tender, with a bit of lemon-peel, a little salt, some 
pepper and mace. Have ready some veal gravy, 
and put the steaks into it ; mix some mushroom- 
powder, a cup of cream, and the least bit of flour j 
shake the steaks in this liquor, stir it, and let it get 
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quite hot, but not boil. Just before you take it up, 
put in a few white mushrooms. 

Lamb Cutlets and Spinach. — ^Eight cutlets, 
egg and bread crumbs, salt and pepper to taste, a 
little clarified butter. Take the cutlets firom a neck 
of lamb, and shape them by cutting off the thick 
part of the chine-bone. Trim off most of the &t 
and all the skin, and scrape the top part of the 
bones quite clean. Brush the cutlets over with ^g, 
sprinkle them with bread crumbs, and season with 
pepper and salt Now dip them into clarified but- 
ter, sprinkle over a few more bread crumbs, and 
fiy them over a sharp fire, turning them when re- 
quired. Lay them before the fire to drain, and 
arrange them on a dish with spinach in the centre, 
which should be previously well boiled, drained, 
chopped, and seasoned. Peas, asparagus, or beans 
may be substituted for the spinach. 

Loin, Neck, and Breast of Lamb. — A loin 
of lamb will be roasted in about an hour and a 
quarter ; a neck in an hour ; and a breast in three- 
quarters of an hour. Do not forget to salt and 
flour these jointe about twenty minutes before they 
are done. 

Broiled Lamb Steak. — ^Broil slowly until 
quite done, then make a gravy with fresh butter 
melted by the steak, add a dust of pepper, and a 
little salt dissolved in a tablespoonful of water; 
serve with peas, potatoes, and salads. 
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Leq of Lahb to Boil. — It must be put into 
boiling water^ then the saucepan (or deep fish-kettle 
with a drsuner is best) drawn back^ and the water 
allowed to simmer gently, reckoning eighteen 
minutes to each pound ; if it boils fast, the meat 
will be hard and the skin broken. It should be 
lifted out of the water with the drainer, and mo fork 
be stuck into it ; if the scum has settled upon it, 
wash it off with some of the liquor before sending 
to table. Parsley and butter are served with this, 
or delicate caper sauce and young carrote. 

Leg of Lamb to Boast. — ^All lamb should be 
veiy well cooked, and not put too near the fire at 
first; from eighteen' to twenty minutes to the pound 
before a clear but not fierce heat. It may be served 
with spinach, peas, or asparagus. 

BpKED Quabteb of Lahb. — ^Bone a quarter of 
lamb, taking care not to injure the skin. Make a 
seasoning in the following manner : Cut three 
onions and fry them in lard; when these are nearly 
done, add some parsley, chopped very fine, spice, 
two spoonfuls of cream, and four eggs. Simmer 
this mixture over the fire until quite thick, then 
stuff it into the meat in the spaces left by the bones, 
roll the meat up and roast it, basting with bread 
crumbs and butter. Serve with a rich sauce. 

Fbigassee of Lamb. — Cut the best part of a 
breast of lamb into square pieces of two inches 
each; wash, dry, and flour them. Boil together 
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four ooDces of butter^ one of fiit bacon, some pars- 
ley or sweet maijoram for ten minutes, and then 
add the meat; squeeze in the juice of half a lemon; 
chop an onion with pepper and salt and throw in. 
Simmer all for two hours ; add the yelks of two 
^gs well beaten, shake over the fire two minutes, 
and serve. 

Savory Lamb Pdb. — Cht the meat into pieces, 
and season it with finely-beaten pepper, salt^ mace, 
cloves, and nutm^. Make a good puff-paste, and 
put the meat into it, adding some lambs' sweet- 
breads, seasoned in the same manner. Put in some 
oysters and forcemeat balls, some yelk of egg, and 
tops of asparagus, boiled green. Put butter all 
over the pie, and put on the covering paste, and let 
it bake for an hour and a half in a quick oven. 
Mix a pint of gravy, the^ oyster liquor, a gill of 
wine, and a little nutm^, with the yelks of two or 
three ^gs well beaten, and stir it in the same direc- 
tion all the time. When it boils, take the cover off 
the pie, pour the mixture into it. Cover again and 
serve. 

Stewed Breast op Lamb, with Peas or Cu- 
cumbers. — ^First roast the lamb to a nice brown 
color. Mix a tablespoonful of flour smoothly in 
cold water, bum a teaspoonful of sugar in an iron 
spoon, pour boiling water over it into the flour, 
mix all smoothly ; strain it ; add as much boiling 
water as will barely cover the meat, putting it into 
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a stewpan with the bones upwards, add a blade of 
maoe, and a little salt ; let it stew for two hours, 
till the meat is very tender and the bones will slip; 
while the meat is eooking boil some peas, or, in 
their place, peel some small cucumbers, put them into 
boiling water, with a little salt and a small piece of 
butter, and boil for twenty minutes; drain them. 
When the meat is ready, thicken the gravy if neces- 
sary; add a little butter and a tablespoonful of 
catsup, place the meat on a dish, bones downward, 
strain the gravy over it Drain the peas, or cut 
the cucumbers across in Uiree pieces and place 
round the meat. 

Stewed Leg of Lamb. — Dredge the joint with 
flour, and put it in a stewpan with half a pound of 
butter, some parsley, pepper, and salt. Stew gently 
for half an hour. Choose some small, sound heads 
of lettuce and cut in small pieces ; put them in a 
stewpan with a little sorrel, and stew with the mut- 
ton for another hour. Dish the joint, and add to 
the liquor in the stewpan half a pint- of water. 
Boil up, pour over the meat, and serve. 

Lai^ib Sweet-breads. — Blanch them, and put 
tliem into cold water. Soak five minutes ; put them 
into a stewi>an with a ladleful of broth, some pep- 
per and salt, a small bunch of button onions, and 
a blade of mace ; stir in a piece of butter braided 
in flour, and stew for half an hour. Have ready 
the yelks of three ^gs well beaten in cream, with 
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a little minced parsley and grated nutm^. Add 
8ome boiled asparagus tops. After the cream is in, 
simmer, but do not boil, as it would curdle. 
French beans or peas, if very tender, are an im- 
provement. 

Larded Lamb. — Lard the upper side of a fore 
quarter of lamb with lean bacon, and cover the 
lower side thickly with ^crated bread. Cover the 
,h»l. .ift p.pe/to p«vL burotog, .^ ,»»» i. 
Take it from the fire when nearly done, and cover 
the lower side once more with grated bread ; season 
it with salt, pepper, and finely-chopped parsley; 
put it before a brisk, clear fire to brown. Pour 
over all a little cider vinegar, and serve. 

Chops, with Cucumbees. — ^Fry the chops of a 
light brown, and stew them for half an hour in 
good gravy ; thicken and flavor the gravy, tod add 
to it some cucumbers, thickly sliced and previously 
stewed. Boil them up together, and put the cucum- 
bers on the dish, and the chops on them. 

To Drbbs Kidneys. — Cut them through the 
centre ; take out the core ; pull the kernels apart ; 
put them into the saucepan without any water, and 
set them on the fire where they may get hot, not 
boil; in half an hour put the kidneys into cold 
water, wash them clean, and put them back into 
the saucepan, with just enough water to cover them ; 
boil them one hour, then take them up ; clean ofi* 
the &t and skin; put into the frying-pan some 
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butter, pepper and salt; dredge in a little floor, 
half a pint of hot water, and the kidneys ; let them 
simmer twenty minutes; stir them often; do not 
let them fry, because it hardens them. This is a 
very nice dish for break&st. 

Fried Sheep Kidneys. — Cut the kidneys open 
without quite dividing them, remove the skin, and 
put a snutU piece of butter in the frying-pan. 
When the butter is melted, lay in the kidneys the 
flat side down^, and fry them for seven or 
eight minutes, turning them when they are half 
done. Serve on a piece of dry toast, season with 
pepper and salt, and put a small piece of butter in 
each kidney; pour the gravy from the pan over 
them, and serve very hot. 

Mutton Kidneys Broiled. — Skin and split 
without parting asunder ; skewer them through the 
outer edge and keep them flat ; lay the opened sides 
first to the fire, which should be clear and brisk; 
in ten minutes turn them ; sprinkle with salt and 
Cayenne, and when done,, which will be in three 
minutes afterwards, take them from the fire, put a 
piece of butter inside them, squeeze some lemon- 
juice over them, and Serve as hot as possible. 

Kidney Omelette. — ^Remove all the fat and 
skin from six kidneys. Cut into very fine pieces, 
season with salt and pepper, and fry quickly in 
butter. Beat together two dozen ^gs with a wine- 
glass of wine. Heat quarter of a pound of butter 
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in a fryiDg-pan^ pour in the ^gs, and jost before 
they are set, pat the kidneys in the middle. Turn 
over the ends of the omelette, and brown on top, 
before a clear fire, and serve, with thin slices of 
lemon on the edge of the dish. 

EjnDNEYB A LA Bbochette. — Bemovc the thin 
skin from the outside of the kidneys. Split in two, 
without entirely separating the halves. Lay flat 
with a little skewer passed through each to keep 
the halves apart. Powder with salt and pepper, 
put them on a gridiron, with the inner side of the 
kidneys next the fire. When one side is brown, 
turn them, and when the outside is done, the edges 
will turn up to form a cup ; fill this with a little 
cold butter beaten with minced herbs ; squeeze in a 
little lemon-juice, and serve. 

Boast Veal. — Season a breast of veal with 
pepper and salt ; skewer, the sweet-bread firmly in 
its place, flour the meat and roast it slowly before a 
moderate fire for about four hours — ^it should be of 
a fine brown, but not dry ; baste it with butter. 
When done, put the gravy in a stewpan, add a 
piece of butter rolled in browned flour, and if there 
should not be quite enough gravy, add a little more 
water, with pepper and salt to taste. The gravy 
should be brown. 

Spiced Veal. — Cut the thick portion of a loin 
of veal into small pieces, and cover it with hot 
apiced vinegar. To every half pint of vinegar put 
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a teaspoonful of allspice, a little mace, salt and 
Cayenne pepper to taste« Stew till the meat is 
tender, adding more vinegar if it dries too &st. 

Curry of Veal. — Cut part of a breast of veal 
in moderate sized pieces ; put it in a stewpan with 
an onion and a shalot sliced fine, a slice of lemon, 
one ounce of butter, a little parsley and thyme, and 
a tablespoonful of curry-powder mixed with the 
same quantity of flour ; let the whole sweat together 
until the meat is slightly brown; add sufficient 
broth or water for the sauce ; let it boil gently till 
the veal is done ; strain the sauce through a sieve, 
pour it over the veal quite hot, and serve with rice 
in a separate dish. 

Fricassee of Veal. — ^Cut in bits lean veal, 
and parboil in salted water. Drain off the water, 
dust the veal with flour, and brown in butter ; add 
sufficient of the broth for the gravy to the browned 
butter, and thicken very little with flour. Toast 
bread, lay the slices on the platter, lay on each slice 
a part of the veal, and pour the gravy over the whole. 
Serve with mashed potatoes. 

Veal Cutlets with Sweet Herbs. — Chop all 
sorts of sweet herbs, mushrooms, onions, pepper and 
salt, with a spoonful of butter ; dip the cutlets in 
this, and reduce the sauce to make it stick; do them 
over with egg and bread crumbs, and set them in 
the oven to bake; then add a glass of white wine to 
the sauce, skim it well, and when the cutlets are 
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done lay them on a dish, and send them to table 
with the sauce poared over. 
, Calf's Head. — Split the head in two parts^ and 
remove the brains, wash the brains in three waters, 
and lay them for an hour in cold salted water. 
Wash the head clean, and soak it in tepid water, 
until the blood is well drawn out. Put it in cold 
water; when it boils remove the scum, and simmer 
gently, until a straw can be run through it. A 
head with the skin will take three hours, if large, 
and without the skin two. Scald the brains, by 
pouring over them boiling water, take them out and 
remove the skin or film, put them in plenty of cold 
water, and simmer gently fifleen minutes. Chop 
them slightly, stew them in sweet butter; add a 
teaspoon half full of lemon-juice, or not, as desired, 
and a little salt; when done, skin the tongue, lay it 
in the centre of the dish, and the brains round it. 
Send the head to the table very hot, with drawn 
butter poured over it, and more in the tureen. 

Veal Chops, Breaded. — ^Take six or seven 
handsomely cut chops, season them with salt and 
pepper, and put them into melted butter. Wlien 
sufficiently soaked put them into beaten eggs, take 
them out, and roll each separately in bread crumbs; 
make the chops as round as you can with your 
hand, and lay them in a dish. When all are 
breaded, broil them slowly over a moderate fire, that 
the bread may not be too highly colored. Serve 
with clear gravy. 
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Veal Cdtleto, with Ragout. — Cut some large 
cutlets from the fillet^ beat them flat, and lard them ; 
strew over them pepper^ salt, bread crumbs, and 
shred parsley ; then make a ragout of veal sweet- 
breads and mushrooms ; fry the cutlets of a nice 
brown in melted butter ; lay them in a dish, and 
serve the ragout very hot over them. 

Fillet of VeaA, Boiled. — Choose a small, 
delicate fillet for this purpose ; prepare as for roasting, 
or stuff with an oyster forcemeat ; bind round with 
a tape; cover it with milk and water in equal 
quantities, and let it boil very gently for four hours, 
keeping it carefully skimmed. Send it to the table 
with a rich white sauce, or, if stuffed with oyster 
forcemeat, with oyster sauce ; garnish with stewed 
celery, and slices of bacon. 

Breast op Veal, with Oybteb Sauce. — ^Rub 
the veal all over with salt and pepper. Cover it with 
buttered paper and then with coarse paste, baste 
frequently, to prevent the paper and paste from 
burning; half an hour before serving, remove the 
paste and paper. Beat the white of an egg^ add a 
very little loaf sugar, and wet the veal with the 
egg and sugar, without leaving any lumps of the 
glazing, and brown it nicely. Prepare drawn 
butter with oysters, and serve the sauce in a tureen. 
This sauce can be used with roost or boiled veal, to 
good advantage, if oysters are plenty. Serve with 
mashed potatoes and celery. 
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SriouiiDER OF Veal. — Cut the veal into small, 
square pieces, and parboil them. Put the bones 
and trimmings into another pot, with a very little 
water, and stew them slowly, to make the gravy. 
Put the meat into a pie-dish, (deep) and season it 
with salt,. Cayenne, the yellow rind of a large 
lemon grated, and some powdered mace or nutmeg. 
Add pieces of butter rolled in flour, or cold dripping 
of roast veal. Strain the gravy over the meat. 
Set in a hot oven, and bake brown. When nearly 
done, throw in a glass of wine, and serve hot. 

Hashed Calf's Head. — Calf's head, one egg, 
a teaspoonful of flour, a grating of nntm^, three 
tablespoonfnls of milk, some slices of bacon, a dozen 
forcemeat balls, pepper, salt, mace, an onion, bunch 
of herbs, one wineglassful of port wine, eight mush- 
rooms, pint of gravy, lard. Carefully cleanse the 
head of a freshly killed calf, boil it three-quarters 
of an hour, let it stand till cold, then slice it up into 
nice looking pieces. Peel the tongue and cut it into 
thin slices ; boil the brain in a cloth, chop it fine, 
and beat it up with the egg, flour, milk, and nut- 
meg. Have ready a frying-pan of boiling lard, and 
fry the mixture in firitters the size of a crown piece. 
Flavor the gravy with the whole pepper, mace, 
cloves, herbs, onion, and Cayenne pepper. Let it 
simmer ten minutes, strain, and add the wine -and 
mushrooms. VR^ the sliced head in this, and let 
it heat gently IK ten minutes. Serve in the centre 
8 
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of the dish with the brain fritters, baoon, forcemeat 
balls, round. Strew little egg balls over the whole. 

Collared Calf's Head. — ^Boil half a calf's 
head in just enough water to cover it. Let it boil 
for two hours. Bemove it from the broth and cut 
all the meat from the bones. Betum the bones 
again to the broth and let them continue to stew. 
Put into the broth some sage leaves ; take out the 
brains and put the meat into a jar with some slices 
of ham, pepper, and salt, and the tongue. Set the 
jar in a good oven for two hours ; let it be closely 
covered. Beat up the brains with two ^gs and 
pour them in. Remove the whole to a mould, and 
fill it with strained broth. Dish when quite cold. 

Tea Pie of Veal. — ^The scrag, breast, or neck 
of veal will be suitable for this dish. Cut tKe meat 
into slices about an inch thick, fry some slices of 
salt pork in dn iron pot, flour the slices of veal, put 
them in the hot fiit, and brown them ; cover them 
with water, and simmer half an hour. Season with 
salt and pepper, and dredge with flour. Make a 
common paste, roll half an inch thick, and cover the 
meat. Cover the pot with a hot iron cover; cook 
gently for an hour. 

Veal Pot-Pie. — ^Cut any piece of veal into small 
pieces; wash and season it with pepper and salt. 
Line the sides of an iron pot wit|^Bmmon paste. 
Put in the veal with some pieces ot^Jste rolled thin 
and cut in squares, some pieces of butter rolled in 
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floar, and as mudi water as will cover all. Cover 
with a sheet of paste, catting a hole in the centre, 
pat the lid on the pot, and cook slowlj for two 
hours. Place the soft crust on a dish, piit the meat 
on that, and on the top lay the hard crust with the 
brown side up. Serve the gravy separately. To 
have the crust of a pot-pie brown, set the pot for a 
few moments over a clear fire, after the meat is out. 

YeaIj Minced. — ^Mince the veal as finely as pos- 
sible, separating the skin, gristle, and bones, with 
which a gravy should be made. Put a small quantity 
of the gravy into a stewpan, with a little lemon-peel 
grated, and a spoonful of milk or cream. Thicken 
it with a little butter and flour, mixed gradually 
with the gravy ; season it with salt and a little lemon- 
juice and Cayenne pepper. Put in the minced veal 
and let it simmer a few minutes. Serve it up with 
sippets of bread, and garnish with sliced lemon. 

Minced Veal, with Poached Eoos. — Mince 
part of a fillet of veal extremely fine, put it into a 
stewpan, and pour over it a sufficient quantity of 
good hot sauce to make it of a tolerable thickness ; 
then have a stewpanftil of water, with a little vine- 
gar in it, and as soon as it boils break in two ^gs, 
and keep boiling quickly, but not so as to boil over. 
When they are done take them out with a cullender 
spoon, put them into another stewpan with clear 
warm water, and so on till six are done. When 
you want to serve, squeeze a little lemon-juice in the 
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minoe^ ponr it on a hot dish, tase the eggs oat of 
the water, neatly trim them, lay them on some veal^ 
and serve. 

MmcEB Veax. — ^Take three or four pounds of the 
lean only of a fillet or loin of veal, and mince it very 
finely, adding a slice or two of cold ham, minced 
also ; add three or four small young onions, chopped 
small, a teaspoonful of sweet maijoram l^ves, rubbed 
from the stalks, the yellow rind of a small lemon, 
grated, and a teaspoonful of mixed mace and nut- 
meg, powdered ; mix all well together, and dredge 
it with a little flour. Put it into a stewpan, with 
sufficient gravy of cold roast veal to moisten it, and 
a large tablespoonful or more of fresh butter. Stir 
it well, and let it stew till thoroughly done. If the 
veal has been previously cooked a quarter of an 
hour will be sufficient It will be much improved 
by adding a pint or more of small button mush- 
rooms, cut from the stems, and then put in whole ; 
also, by stirring in two tablespoonftils of cream about 
five minutes before it is taken from the fire. 

Fried Patties. — ^Mince a little cold veal and 
ham, allowing one-third ham and two-thirds veal. 
Add an egg, boiled hard and chopped, and a season- 
ing of pounded mace, salt, pepper, and lemon-peel ; 
moisten with a little gravy and cream. Make a 
good puff-paste, roll rather thin, and cut it into round 
or square pieces; put the mince between two of 
them, pinch the edges to keep in the gravy, and fry 
a light brown. They may also be baked in patty- 
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pans. In that case they should be brushed over 
with the jelk of an egg before they are put in the 
oven. To make a variety^ oysters may be substituted 
for the ham. Fry the patties about fifteen minutes. 

VEAii FoBCEMEAT. — Free a piece of lean veal 
from skin and sinews. To one pound of meat put 
one pound of suet^ chopped very fine, and one pound 
of grated bread crumbs, two drachms of chopped 
parsley, one drachm each of lemon-peel, sweet herbs, 
and onions, half a drachm of powdered allspice. 
Pound all in a mortar, adding a well-beaten ^g or 
two if too dry. Bub all well together and season 
with pepper and salt. 

Veal Cboquettes. — ^Half a pound of veal, 
minced fine, quarter of a pound of stale bread crumbs. 
Put on in a saucepan and moisten with the liquor 
the veal was boiled in, and the raw yelk of two ^gs 
mixed in with the bread crumbs ; cook it until it 
begins to leave the sides of the pan. Two teaspoon- 
fuls of chopped parsley, one of thyme, one of chopped 
onions, half a nutmeg, quarter of a teaspoonful of 
Cayenne pepper, quarter of mace, a saltspoonful of 
salt, two ounces of butter; mix the above into the 
bread crumbs, then add the veal after well mixing. 
KoU f ut each croquette into the shape of a pear, 
then dip them into the white of an ^g, and sprinkle 
with bread crumbs, aud fry in hot lard. Sauce 
served with them should be brown sauce with spices 
and wine in it 
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Veal Sausages. — Chop equal quantities of lean 
veal and &t bacon^ a handful of sage^ a little salt, 
pepper, and a few anchovies. Beat all in a mortar, 
and, when used, roll and fry it, and serve with fried 
sippets or on stewed vegetables. 

Veal Bolds. — Cut thin slices, and spread on 
them a fine seasoning of a very few crumbs, a little 
chopped bacon or scraped ham, and a little suet and 
parsley, pepper, salt, and a small piece of pounded 
mace. This stuffing may either fill up the roll like a 
sausage, or rolled with the meat. In either case tie it 
up very tight and stew it very slowly in gravy. 
Serve it when tender, after skimming it liicely. 

Superior Veal Bolls. — Cut a few slices from 
a cold fillet of veal half an inch thick ; rub them 
over with egg ; lay a thin slice of fat bacon over 
each piece of veal ; brush these with the egg, and 
over this spread forcemeat thinly; roll up each 
piece tightly, ^g and bread crumb them, and fry 
them a rich brown. Serve with mushroom sauce 
or brown gravy. Fry the roll from ten to fifteen 
minutes. 

Veal Sweet-bread. — ^Trim a fine sweet-bread ; 
parboil it for five minutes, and throw it into a basin 
of cold water. Boast it plain, or beat up thetyelk 
of an ^g, and prepare some fine bread crumbs. 
When the sweet-bread is cold, dry it thoroughly in 
a cloth ; run a skewer through it ; egg it with a 
paste-brush, powder it well with bread crumbs^'and 
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roast it For sauce, fried bread cnimbs round it, 
and melted butter, with a little mushroom catsup 
and lemon-juice, or serve them on buttered toast, 
garnished with egg sauce or with gravj. 

SwEET-BBEADS. — Scald them in salt and water, 
and take out the stringy parts. Then put them in 
cold water for a few moments. Dry them in a 
towel, dip in ^g and crumbs, and fry brown in but- 
ter. When they are done, take them on a dish, 
pour into the frying-pan a large cup of sweet cream, 
a little pepper and salt, and a little green parsley, 
chopped fine. Dust in a very little flour, and when 
it boils up pour it over the breads, and send to the 
table hot. 

FsiED Sweet-bread. — Sweet-breads should al- 
ways soak half an hour in tepid- water with a pinch 
of salt in it, to make them white. Put them, after- 
wards in cold water, and place over the fire to boil; 
boil ten minutes. Cut them into slices, brush them 
with beaten ^g, and cover with grated bread 
crumbs. Fry each slice tlQ brown, in butter. Serve 
with rich gravy. 

Veal Omves. — Cut two thin steaks firom a fil- 
let of veal ; beat them, and rub them over with the 
yelk of an ^g; cut them in strips four inches long. 
Over every strip lay a very thin piece of &.t bacon, 
and strew each with grated bread crumbs, a little 
lemon-peel, and chopped parsley, and season with 
salt and Cayenne. Boll each strip up and &sten 
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with a little wooden skewer^ Dip each roll into 
egg, grated bread, and chopped parsley. Put some 
clarified beef dripping into a firying-pan, let it boil; 
then throw in the rolls, and fry light brown. To 
a pint of good gravy add a dessertspoonful of lemon 
pickle^ a dessertspoonful of walnut catsup, and a tea- 
spoonful of browning, Cayenne pepper and salt to 
taste, and thicken with butter rolled in flour. Place 
the fried olives on a dish, strain the gravy over 
them hot; garnish with lemon pickle and forced 
meat balls, and strew over all pickled mushrooms 
to flavor. 

Roast Leg of Pork. — Cut a slit near the 
knuckle, and fill the 3pace with sage and onion, 
chopped fine, and seasoned with pepper and salt, 
with or without bread crumbs. Rub sweet oil on 
the skin, to prevent it blistering and make the 
crackling crisp ; and the outer rind may be scored 
with lines, about half an inch apart. If the leg 
weigh seven or eight pounds, it will require from 
two and a half to three hours' roasting before a 
strong fire. Serve with apple sauce and potatoes ; 
which are likewise eaten with all joints of roasted 
pork. 

If the stufiipg be liked mild, scald the onions 
before chopping them. If pork is not stuffed, you 
may serve it up with sage and onion sauce, as well 
as apple sauce, which should always accompany 
roast pork| whether it is stuffed or not ; and also 
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with mustard. Boast leg of pork must always be 
served up with plenty of nicely boiled potatoes. 

Frish Pork Pot-Pie. — Boil a spare-rib, after 
removing all the fiit, and cracking the bones, until 
teuder ; remove the scum as it rises, and when ten- 
der, season with salt and pepper ; half an hour be- 
fore time for serving the dinner, thicken the gravy 
with a little flour, have ready another kettle into 
which remove all the bones and most of the gravy, 
leaving only sufficient to cover the pot half an inch 
above the rim that rests on tlie stove ; put in the 
crust; cover tight, and boil steadily twenty-five 
minutes. To prepare the crusty work into light 
dough a small bit of butter, roll it out thin, cut it 
in small square cakes, and lay them on the mould- 
ing-board until very light ; if made with brewers' 
yeast, the butter should be melted in the wetting of 
the crust, and rolled out before rising, as the first 
efiervesoence of brewers' yeast is the strongest; 
work the dough well before making up the cakes. 

Pork Chops. — Cut the chops about half an inch 
thick ; trim them neatly, (few cooks have any idea 
how much credit they get by this ;) put a fiying-pan 
on the fire, with a bit of butter ; as soon as it is 
hot, put in your chops, turning them often till 
brown all over ; they will be done enough in about 
fifteen minutes; take one upon a plate and try it; 
if done, season it with a little finely-minced onion, 
powdered sage, and pepper and salt. A little pow- 
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dered sage^ etc.^ strewed over them^ will give them 
a nice relish. 

Pork Steak, Broiled. — ^The tenderloin is the 
best for steak, but any lean white meat is good. 
Broil slowly, after splitting it so as to allow it to 
cook through without drying or burning. When 
ready to turn over^ dip the cooked side in a nice 
gravy of butter, pepper, and salt, which should be 
prepared on a plate, and kept hot without boiling. 
It must be well done. It requires slow broiling. 
It will take at least twenty minutes to broil a pork 
steak. 

Pork Cutlets. — Cut slices an inch thick from 
a delicate loin of pork, trim them neatly ; take off 
a part of the fat, or if the fat is not liked, remove 
tlie whole of it. Dredge a little pepper and salt on 
the cutlets, and broil them over a clear fire about 
twenty minutes. They may be dipped in beaten 
egg and afterwards in grated bread crumbs flavored 
with minced sage, and then broil. If fried, they 
should be well seasoned with pepper and salt, and 
dredged with flour before being put in the fiit. The 
best fiit is fried from bacon or salt pork. 

Pork and Apple Fritters. — ^Prepare a light 
batter, freshen or use cold boiled or baked pork ; 
cut it fine enough for hash, and fry it a little to 
extract some of the fat for frying the fritters. Peel 
sour apples, and cut or chop them not quite as fine 
as the pork ; mix first the pork and then the apples 
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in the batter^ and fry them brown. Potatoes^ 
parsnips^ salsify^ or any vegetable desired^ can be 
used in the same manner. > 

English Raised Pork Pie. — ^Put mto a stew- 
pan she onnces of lard, with a teacupful of cold 
water; let it stand by the fire till boiling, then put 
to it one pound of flour. Mix it well with a spoon 
till cool enough to raise. When you have raised 
your pies, let them « stand for half an hour before 
yon put in your meat; put on your cover and oma- 
meut to your &ncy. To prepare the meat,, cut up 
the pork to about the size of dice, add pepper and 
salt to your taste (but take care that the pepper be 
equally distributed), add one tablespoonful of water 
to each pound of meat. One pound of flour will 
bake three good-sized pies. They require three 
hours' baking in a very moderate oven. 

Fresh Pork Pie. — ^Boil lean, fresh pork, and 
make the paste as for bee&teak pie; add to the pie^ 
after putting in the meat, two potatoes cut fine, 
which have been before boiled ; season with pepper, 
salt, and a dust of summer savory. If there is not 
&t enough in the pork, add butter; thicken the 
gravy with a little flour. The pie should contain 
as much gravy as possible. It is good cold or hot. 

Scrambled Pork. — Freshen nice salt pork, cut 
it in mouthfuls, and partly fry it. Just before it is 
done break into the pan witli the pork from six to 
twelve eggs, break and mix the yelks with the 
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Whites, and Btir ihem quickly with the pork. If 
the pork is fried brown before the ^g is added^ 
there may be too mach fat for the egg ; if so, put 
it in a gravy-boat if needed for the table, or save it 
for shortening. Baked potatoes are excellent with 
salt meats that hava a gravy of their own. 

To Cure Hahs. — ^To each green ham of 
eighteen pounds, one dessertspoonful of saltpetre ; 
quarter of a pound of brown sugar rubbed on the 
fleshy side of the ham, and round the hock. Cover 
the fleshy part with fine salt half an inch thick, and 
pack away in tubs ; let them remain from three to 
six weeks, according to size. Before smoking, rub 
off any salt that may remain on ,the ham, and cover 
well with ground black pepper, especially on the 
bone and hock. Hang up to drain for two days ; 
smoke with green wood for dight days, or until the 
rind is a light chestnut color. The pepper is a 
certain preventive of the fly. 

Baked Ham. — Soak for an hour in water, and 
wipe very dry ; cover with a thin batter, and put it 
in a deep dish, with a grate under it, to keep it up 
from the gravy. When fully done, take off the 
skin and batter. Cool and garnish as boiled ham ; 
serve with wine sauce. 

Hak Pie. — ^Make a crust the same as fo( soda 
biscuit; line your dish; then put in a layer of 
potatoes sliced thin, pepper, salt, and a little butter ; 
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then a layer of lean bam ; add considerable water, 
and yoa will bave an excellent pie. 

Ham Omelette. — ^Two ^gs, four ounces of 
butter^ balf a saltspoonful of pepper^ two tablespoon- 
fuls of minced ham. Mince the ham very finely^ 
without any fkty and fry it for two minutes in a. little 
butter; then make the batter for the omelette^ stir 
in the ham, and proceed as in the case of a plain 
omelette. Do not add any salt to the batter^ as the 
ham is usually sufficiently salt to impart a flavor to 
the omelette. Good lean bacon^ or tongue^ answers 
equally well for this dish ; but they must also be 
slightly cooked previously to mixing them with the 
batter. Serve very hot and quickly, without gravy. 

Ham Toast. — Grate a sufficiency of the lean of 
cold ham. Mix some beaten yelk of e^ with a 
little cream, and thicken it with the grated ham. 
Then put the mixture into a saucepan over the fii*e, 
and let it simmer awhile. Have ready some slices 
of bread nicely toasted (all the crust being pared 
oflF) and well buttered. Spread it ovjer thickly with 
the ham mixture, and send it to table warm. 

Omelette of Ham, Tongue, or Sausage.' — 
There are three methods of making a ham or 
tongue omelette : first, by simply cutting the meat 
into small dice, tossing it in butter, and pouring the 
well beaten and seasoned eggs upon it in the pan, 
and letting them remain until set, when serve ; or , 
pound the meat to a paste in a mortar, and beat it 
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up with the eggs, and fry in the usual manner. 
The third method is to beat the eggs and fry thcm^ 
then lay upon them the meat (which has been pre- 
viously tossed in butter), fold in the ends of the 
omelette, and serve as hot as possible. 

Sausages, No. 1. — The proper seasoning is salt, 
pepper, sage, summerngavory, or thyme ; they should- 
be one-third fat, the remainder lean, finely chopped, 
and the seasonings well mixed, and proportioned 
so that one herb may not predominate over the 
others. If skins are used, they cannot be prepared 
with too much care; but they are about as well 
made into cakes ; spread the cakes on a clean white- 
wood board, and keep them in a dry cool place; 
fry them long and gently. 

Sausages No. 2 are best when quite fresh made. 
Put a bit of butter or dripping into a clean frying- 
pan ; as soon as it is melted (before it gets hot) put 
in the sausages, and shake the pan for a minute, 
and keep turning them (be careful not to break or 
prick them in so doing) ; fry them over a very slow 
fire till they are nicely browned on all sides ; when 
they are done, lay them on a hair sieve^ placed be- 
fore the fire for a couple of minutes to drain the fiit 
from them. The secret of frying sausages is, to let 
them get hot very gradually ; they then will not 
burst, if they are not stale. The commom practidb 
to prevent their bursting is to prick them with a 
fork ; but this lets the gravy out 
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Sausage Dumplings. — ^Make one pound of 
flour and two oonoes of dripping, or chopped suet, 
into a firm paste, by adding just enough water to 
enable you to knead the whole together. Divide 
this paste into twelve equal parts, roll each of these 
out sufficiently large to be able to fold up one of 
the beef sausages in it, wet the edge of the paste to 
fasten the sausage securely in it, and, as you finish 
off each sausage dumpling, drop it gently into a 
large enough saucepan, containing plenty of boiling 
water, and when the whole are finished, allow them 
to boil gently by the side of the fire for one hour, 
and then take up the dumplings with a spoon free 
from water, on to a dish, and eat them while they 
are hot. 

Sausage Cakes. — Chop a pound of good pork 
fine ; add half a teaspoonful of pepper, half a spoon- 
ful of cloves, half a spoonful of coriander seed, and 
four tablespoonfiils of cold water. Mix all well 
together, form them into small cakes, and fiy in a 
hot pan. 

Scrapple. — ^Take eight pounds of scrap pork, 
that will not do for sausage, boil it in four gallons 
of water; when tender, chop it fine, strain the 
liquor and pour it back into the pot ; put in the 
meat, season it with sage, summer savory, salt and 
pepper t^ taste, stir in a quart of com meal ; after 
simmering a few minutes, thicken it with buckwh^t 
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flour veiy thick; it requires very little oookiug 
after it is thickened^ but must be stirred constantly. 

To Pkepare Fowls foe Cooking. — ^Professor 
Blot, in his lectures on cooking, gives the following 
directions for preparing fowls: Never wash meat 
or fowls. Wipe them dry if you choose, and if 
there is anything unacceptable it can be sliced off 
thinly. In cooking a chicken whole, no washing 
is to be done, except the gall-bladder be broken^ 
when it is best to cut the chicken up and wash it 
thoroughly. Again, in cleansing chickens, never 
cut the breast ; make a slit down the back of the 
neck, and take out the crop that way. Then cut 
the neck-bone close, and after the bird is stuffed 
the skin of the neck can be turned up over the 
back, sewed down, and the crop will look full and 
round. Further, the breast-bone should be struck 
sinartly with the back of a heavy knife, or with a 
rolling-pin, to break it. This will make the chicken 
lie rounder and fuller afler it is stuffed. The legs 
and wings should also beTastened with thread dose 
to the side, running a long needle through the body 
for that purpose. A good stuffing for baked or 
roast chicken may be made by chopping an onion 
fine, and stirring it with two ounces of butter in a 
saucepan on the fire. It is taken off a moment, 
and bread, which has been soaked in water and the 
water squeezed out, is added, with salt, pepper, a 
little nutmeg, and some parsley, chopped fine. 
Then one yelk of an egg, mixed in thoroughly on 
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the fire for half a minute. This stuffing is then 
inserted in the chicken. 

It is important in choosing poultry to ascertain, 
if possible, its age. A young fowl has smooth legs 
and combe. When old they are rough, and have 
long hairs on the breast. They should be plump- 
breasted, with fiit backs, and have white or light 
yellow l^;s. 

Fowl Btewed "Wtth Onions. — ^Wash it clean, 
dry and truss it as for boiling ; put a little pepper 
and salt into it, rub it with butter ; butter a sauce- 
pan ; put the fowl in the pan with a pint of veal 
stock, or water, seasoned with pepper and salt. 
Turn it while stewing, and when quite tender add 
a dozen small onions, split Stew all together for 
half an hour. A young fowl will take one hour, 
an old one three hours to stew. 

Steamkd Fowd9. — Fowls are better steamed 
than boiled, especially when there is no veal stock 
on hand to boil them in. When steamed, the juices, 
should be saved by placing a pan under the strainer 
to catch all the drips. Drawn butter, plain or sea- 
soned with parsley or celery, is the most common 
sauce used for boiled fowls. Liver sauce is good ; 
but when oysters can be had, oyster sauce is to be 
preferred above all others. 

Fowii Cutlets. — One fowl, one egg, pinch of 

pepper and salt, a tablespoonful of gravy. Cut up 

a fowl, and bone it, form the legs, wings, breast^ 
9 
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and meny-thonght into six catlets, flattening and 
giving them a good shape ; take the meat from the 
remainder of the fowl^ and the liver^ pound it in a 
mortar with pepper, salt, and a spoonfiil of gravy ; 
brush the catlet over with an egg, spread the force- 
meat over them, egg again, and cover with fried 
bread crumbs, and fry them a light brown color; 
serve with lemon rind and gravy in a separate dish. 

Choice Fowl Pudding. — ^Take a cold fowl and 
mince it, cutting it into small square pieces. Make 
a white sauce with a small piece of butter, some 
flour, and cream or milk. Put the mince into the 
white sauce, and set it aside to cool. When quite 
cold, make up into balls. Cover them with ^g 
and bread crumbs ; do this twice, to prevent them 
from bursting. At dinner-time, fiy them in hot 
lard or dripping ; serve them up on a serviette ; 
garnish with parsley. 

To Bone Fowls fob Fbioassees, Cubbibb, 
AND Pies. — ^First carve them entirely into joints, 
then remove the bones, beginning with the 1^ and 
wings, at the head of the largest^ bone; hold this 
with the fingers, and work the knife carefully {di 
round it. The remainder of the birds is too easily 
done to require any instructions. 

To Boast a Fowl. — ^Having nicely dressed the 
fowl, have ready a dressing seasoned with pepper, 
salt, and summer savory ; fill the body of the bird, 
sew up the opening, truss it nicely, oil it with butter, 
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and pat it before a moderately hot but bright fire ; heal 
the skin evenly as soon as possible, oover it with 
paper if there is the least danger of its browning 
too soon, roast pretty fast, without scorching, the 
first half hour, and baste the fowl all over every 
five minutes; after this let it roast steadily, but 
rather slowly, three-quarters of an hour, when, if 
young and tender, it will be done quite through. 
Stick a fork through the breast and thighs, and if 
the fluid which follows the fork is entirely free 
firom blood, it is done. If not browned, replenish 
the fire, wet the fowl over with very little yelk of 
egg, dust it lightly with flour, and let it brown 
evenly all over. Remove the skewers and strings 
before sending it to the table. 

To Bake a Fowl. — ^Prepare a fowl as for roast- 
ing; have the oven of good but not a raging heat. 
Lay the fowl on skewers ; baste every five minutes, 
and manage the same as the roast. If youngs it 
will bake in one hour. 

To BoABT A TuBKEY. — Prooeed as directed in 
roast fowls ; allow from two and a half to three 
hours for a goodnsized tender turkey. The dress- 
ings of fowls can be varied by using oysters, etc. 

To Bake a Turkey. — ^Follow the directions 
for baking fowls, and allow from two to two and a 
half hours steady baking for a common-sized young 
turkey; serve with a browned gravy. All roast 
fowls should be served with dressed v^etables^ 
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currant^ grs.^, or craQbeny jellj, and a baked 
pudding or pie. 

Stuffing fob a Tubkey. — ^Take some bread 
crumbfi and turn on just enough hot water to soften 
them ; put in a piece of butter, not melted, the size 
of a hen's ^g, and a spoonful of pulverized sage^ 
a teaspoonful of ground pepper, and a teaspoonful 
of salt; there may be some of the bread crumbs 
that need to be chopped ; then mix thoroughly and 
stuff your turkey. 

Baked Tubkey. — Let the turkey be picked^ 
singed, and washed and wiped dry, inside and out ; 
joint only to the first joints in the 1^, and cut 
some of the neck off if it is all bloody ; then cut 
one dozen small gashes in the fleshy parts of the 
turkey, on the outside and in different parts of the 
turkey, and press one whole oyster in each gash ; 
then close the skin and flesh over each oyster as 
tightly as possible ; then stuff your turkey, leaving 
a little room for the stuffing to swell. When stuffed 
sew it up with a stout cord, rub over lightly with 
flour, sprinkle a little salt and pepper on it, put 
some water in your dripping pan, put in your tur- 
key, baste it often with its own drippings ; bake to 
a nice brown ; thicken your gravy with a little flour 
and water. 'Be sure and keep the bottom of the 
dripping pan covered with water, or it will bum 
the gravy and make it bitter. 

GiBLET Pie.— Wash and clean your giblets, put 
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them in a stewpan, season with pepper^ salt, and a 
little batter rolled in floar, cover them with water, 
stew them till they are very tender. Line the sides 
of your pie-dish with paste, put in the giblets, and 
if the gravy is not quite thick enough, add a little 
more butter rolled in flour. Let it boil once, pour 
in the gravy, put on the top crust, leaving an open- 
ing in the centre of it in the form of a square ; 
ornament this with leaves of the paste. Set the pie 
in the oven, and when the crust is done take it out. 

To Fricassee Small Chickens. — Cut off the 
wings and 1^ of four chickens; separate the 
breasts from the backs ; divide the backs crosswise; 
cut off the necks; dean the gizzards; put them with 
the livers and other parts of the chickens, after be- 
ing thoroughly washed, into a saucepan ; add salt, 
pepper, and a little mace ; cover with water, and 
stew till tender. Take them up ; thicken half a 
pint of water with two spoonfuls of flour rubbed 
into four ounces of butter ; add a tumbler of new 
milk; boil all together a few minutes, then add 
eight spoonAiIs of white wine, stirring it in care- 
inlly, so as not to curdle ; put in the chickens, and 
shake the pan until they are sufficiently heated; 
then serve them up. 

To Broil Chickens wtthout Burning. — ^Re- 
move occasionally fit>m the fire and baste with a 
gravy prepared as follows : Simmer together one- 
half cap of vin^ar, a piece of butter the size of 
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an egg, and saH and pepper to the taste. Keep it 
hot to use. 

Chicken Pot-Pie. — Clean, singei and joint a 
pair of chickens. Pare and slice eight white pota- 
toes ; wash the slices and put with the pieces of 
chicken into a stewpan lined with pie-crust ; season 
with salt and pepper, dredge with flour, a^d cover 
with water. Cover with paste, making a hole in the 
centre; cover the kettle, and either hang it over 
the fire or set it in the oven. If in the oven, turn 
occaBionally to brown evenly. Two hours' cooking 
is sufficient. When done, cut the upper crust into 
moderate-sized pieces and place them on a large 
dish ; with a perforated ladle take up the potato 
and chicken, put it upon the crust; cut the lower 
crust and put on the top. Serve the gravy hot in 
a gravy tureen. 

Whitb FsiCAfiSEE. — ^Boil a chicken ; joint it ; 
lay it in a saucepan with a piece of butter the size 
of an ^g, a tablespoonful of flour, a little mace or 
nutmeg, white pepper, and salt. Add a pint of 
cream, and let it boil up once. Serve hot on toast 

To Fry Cold Chicken. — Cut up the chicken, 
and take off the skin, rub it with egg, cover it with 
seasoned bread crumbs and chopped parsley, and 
fry in butter. Serve with brown gravy, thickened 
with flour and butter, and seasoned with Cayenne, 
mushroom catsup, and lemon pickle. Or, the 
chicken may be seasoned, and fried in plain butter. 
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Chicken Baked ik Bice. — Cat a chicken into 

joints, as for fricassee, season it well with pepper 

and salt, lay it in a padding-dish lined with slices 

of ham or bacon, add a pint of veal gravy, and an 

onion finely minced ; fill up the dish with boiled 

rice, well pressed, and piled as high as the dish 

will allow ; cover with a paste ; bake one hour, and 

serve. 

« 
Chicken Puffs. — Mince up 'together the breast 

of a chicken, some lean ham, half an anchovy, a 

little parsley, some shalot, and lemon-peel, and 

season these with pepper, salt^ Cayenne, and beaten 

maoe. Let this be on the fire for a few minutes, in 

a little good white sauce. Cut some thinly-rolled- 

out puff-paste into squares, putting on each some 

of the mince, turn the paste over, fry them in 

boiling lard, and serve them. These pufib are 

very good cold, and they form a convenient supper 

dish. 

To Boiii A GrOOBE. — ^After it is well dressed, 
singe it thoroughly. Have ready a dressing pre- 
pared of bread crumbs, seasoned witli pepper, salt 
and butter, with the addition of two finely-chopped 
onions, a little sage, and more pepper than would 
be used for turkey. Fill the body and close it 
firmly ; put it in cold water, and boil it gently an 
hoiir, if tender; if not longer; serve with giblet 
sauce. The onion can be omitted if not relished. 
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TO OOOK PABTBIDOE8. 

In making partridges ready for roasting leave the 
beads on, and tarn them nnder the left wings ; cat 
off the tops of the toes, bat do not remove the legs ; 
before a proper fire, twenty minntes' roasting will 
be ample for yonng partridges. After being shot, 
these birds shonld not be kept longer than from two 
days to a week. The plnmage is occasionally 
allowed to remain upon the heads of the red 
partridges, in which ease the heads require to be 
wrapped in paper. 

To Boast Pabtbibgeb. — ^Rightly to look well 
there should be a leash (three birds) in the dish ; 
pluck, singe, draw, and truss them ; roast them for 
about twenty minutes ; baste them with butter, and 
when the gravy begins to run from them you may 
safely assume that the partridges are done; place 
them in a dish, together with bread crumbs, fried 
nicely brown and arranged in small heaps. Giavy 
should be served in a tureen apart 

To Bboil Pabtbidges. — Split them in half; 
do not wash them, but wipe their insides with a 
cloth ; dip them into liquid butter, then roll them 
in bread crumbs; repeat this process; lay them 
iqside downwards, upon a n^ell-heated gridiron, 
turn them but once, and when done serve them 
with a piquante sauce. If you do tI6t employ butter 
and bread crumbs, a little Cayenne and butter 
should be rubbed upon them before they are 
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served. Cold roasted' birds eat well if nicely 
broiled^ and sent to table with a highlynseasoned 
saace. 

Partbidge Pie. — ^Two braces of partridges are 
required to make a handsome pie; trass them as for 
boiling ; poand in a mortar the livers of the birds, 
a quarter of a pound of fat bacon, and some shred 
parsley; lay part of this forcemeat at the bottom of 
a raised crust put in the partridges^ add the re- 
mainder of the forcemeat and a few mushrooms; 
put some slices of bacon fitt on the top, cover with 
a lid of crust, and bake it for two hours and a half. 
Before serving the^jHe remove the lid, take out the 
bacon, and add sufficient rich gravy and orange 
juice. Partridge pie may also be made in a dish in 
the ordinary way. 

To Boil Pabtridoes. — ^Properly prepare the 
birds ; put them into plenty of boiling water ; do 
them quickly for fifteen minutes; make a rich sauce 
by adding an ounce of butter to half a pint of *good 
thick cream; stir it one way over the fire till it 
is quite hot^ and pour it into the dish with the 
partridges. 

To Stew Pabtridgbs. — Cut up the birds, after 
seeing that they are properly plucked, singed, etc.; 
shake the following mixture over the fire until it 
boils ; an onion, sliced and pulled into rings, a piece 
of butter rolled in flour, and a tablespoonful each 
of waier^ wine^ and vinegar; put in the partridge; 
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let it simmer very gently till done; decorate the 
dish with small slices of toast; put into it the 
partridge, and poor the sauce over it 

To Fry PAftTRiDGES. — ^Take a brace of cold 
partridges that have been either roasted or braised ; 
cut them into quarters ; dip them into beaten and 
seasoned yelk of eggs ; make some butter or fiiture 
perfectly hot in a frying-pan ; put into it the birds, 
and do them over a moderately hot fire until they 
are beautifully browned. 

QuAiDS Cured in Oel. — Procure a sufficient 
number of fine, plump quails. Pluck them, draw 
them, clean them thoroughly, cut them open so that 
they will lie flat, as for broiling, and rub them over 
with salt Let them lie in the salt, turning them 
every morning, for three days. Let them dry; and 
then pack them down close in a stone jar, covering 
each layer ^f quails tightly with fresh gathered vine 
leaves. Fill the jar with pure salad oil, and 
cover it securely with bladder, so as quite to exclude 
the air. When they are wanted, take them out 
and broil them. They make a delicious dish for 
breakfast. 

WooDCJOCK. — ^Woodcocks, should not be drawn, 
as the trail is considered a ^^ bonne bouche;^' truss 
their legs dose to the body, and run an iron skewer 
through each thigh, close to the body, and tie them 
on a small bird spit ; put them to roast at a clear 
fire; cut as many slices of bread as you have birds. 
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toast or try them a delicate brown, and lay them 
in the dripping-pan finder the birds to catch the 
trail ; baste them with butter, and froth them with 
flour ; lay the toast on a hot dish, and the birds on 
the toast ; pour some good beef gravy into the dish, 
and serve. 

Snip£S differ little from woodcocks, unless in 
size ; they are to be dressed in the same way, but 
require about five minutes less time to roast them. 

Wild Ducks. — For roasting a wild duck you 
must have a clear, brisk fire and a hot spit. It 
must be browned upon the outside without being 
sodden within. To have it well frothed and full of 
gravy is the nicety. Prepare the fire by stirriqg 
and raking it just before the bird is laid down, and 
fifteen or twenty minutes will do it in the fiushion- 
able way ; but if you like it a little more done allow 
it a few minutes longer ; if it is too much it will 
lose its flavor. 

To Keep Game. — ^If there be any danger of 
birds not keeping, pick and draw them, wash them 
well in water, and rub them with salt. Plunge 
them singly into a large saucepan of boiling water, 
draw them up and down by the 1^ to let the water 
pass through them. After they have been in the 
water for five minutes hang them up to dry in a 
cold place, sprinkle them with pepper and salt well 
inside. Before dressing them they must be again 
washed. By this means the most delicate birds may 
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be preserved, with the exception of those which live 
by suction, as they are never drawn ; but they may 
be kept a long time by putting lumps of charcoal, or 
placing a small quantity of mould in muslin bags 
in their insides. 

Venison Steaks. — Cut them firom the neck; 
season them with pepper and salt. When the grid- 
iron has been well heated over a bed of bright coals, 
grease the bars and lay the steaks upon it. Broil 
them well, turning them once, and taking care to 
save as much of the gravy as possible. Serve them 
up with some currant jelly laid on each steak. 

Rabbit Pie. — Cut the rabbit into joints. Take 
out the leg bones, which, with the head and breast 
bones well stewed, will make a good gravy. Put 
the joints of the rabbit into a pie-dish, with half a 
pound of salt pork in rashers, or a little ham or 
bacon, if preferred to the pork. Mix in a saucer a 
little flour, pepper and salt, pounded mace, and 
grated nutmeg. Sprinkle this mixture in, add half 
a pint of water, and cover with a suet, dripping, or 
butter crust, as you please. You may improve the 
•pie by putting in forcemeat balls and hard-boiled 
eggs. Bake about an hour and a half; pour in the 
gravy you have made before serving. 

KoMAN Pie. — ^Boil a rabbit; cut all the meat as 
thin as possible. Boil two ounces of macaroni very 
tender, two ounces of Parmesan or common cheese, 
grated, a little onion, chopped fine, pepper and salt 
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to taste, not quite half a pint of cream. Line a 
mould, sprinkled with vermioelli, with a good paste. 
Bake an hour and serve it either with or without 
brown sauce. Cold chicken or cold game may be 
used for this pie instead of a rabbit. 

POTTED FIBH AND MEATS. 

The preservation of potted meats is mainly due 
to the exclusion of the air by the vessels in which 
they are inclosed, and the layer of fat with which 
the meat is covered. 

For home purposes we should always recommend 
butter to be employed for this purpose, and hence 
the first operation necessary in potting is the purifi- 
cation of that substance. 

Butter, as ordinarily made, contains a considera- 
ble quantity of curdy matter, derived from the cream. 
This, after a time, turns rancid, even in spite of all 
the salt that may be added ; and consequently the 
length of time that butter will keep is limited. By 
removing the curd, butter will keep a very great 
length of time without change. ' The only method 
by nvhich this can be done is by clarifying. In 
some parts of Switzerland they put the butter into 
earthenware glazed vessels, these are placed in large 
saucepans of water and heated very gently until the 
conteqfs melt, the greatest care being taken not to 
overheat the butter, and as soon as it becomes liquid 
the vessels are allowed to cool with the slightest 
agitation. In this manner all the impurities are got 
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rid of, some being lighter rise to the top, otfaers, as 
the curd, sink to the bottom. The pure butter so 
clarified will keep sweet for a long time, and it is in 
this condition that it should always be used in pot- 
ting. If butter is clarified in a saucepan over a fire, 
the curdj matter is certain to be overheated, and 
the whole mass becomes unpleasantly flavored. 

Clarified butter iis better than suet or melted &t 
to pour over the top of the potted meats, as the suet 
in cooling cracks away (torn the pot and admits the 
air. This evil does not generally happen when 
butter is used. Having made these preliminary 
observations we will now give some receipts for 
potting meats, premising that small pots should 
generally be used for two reasons — firstly, the cov- 
ering of butter is less likely to crack when small 
pots are used than when large ones are employed ; 
and secondly, the contents are sooner eaten when 
opened, so that there is less chance of their being 
spoiled by exposure to the air. 

Any kind of meat — as beef, tongue, ham, chicken, 
etc., — may be potted if first baked or stewed until 
tender, and the fleshy parts pounded in a mortar 
with salt, such spices as may be approved, and a 
proportion of clarified butter. It should then be 
pressed firmly into the pots, melted clarified butter 
poured over it, and the pot tied down whej^ cold. 
In most cookery books a marble mortar is recom- 
mended. This is a mistake. There cannot be a 
much worse material used for mortars than marble» 
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It IS 8oft^ and^ what is still worse^ readily absorbent 
of grease and flavorsi so after having been used for 
one substance^ if high flavored, cannot be safely used 
for another. A good wedgewood-ware mortar, such 
as used by chemistB, is the cheapest and best that 
can be employed. 

Many potted articles require special treatment 
the directions for which we subjoin : 

Potted Salmon. — Split a salmon down the back, 
and divide it into two pieces, removing the back- 
bone, head, and tail. Wipe the two sides with a 
clean napkin, but do not wash them. Salt them 
slightly, and let them drain. Put the drained 
pieces into a baking pan, after having well rubbed 
them all over with a mixture of powdered cloves and 
mace and four or five bay leaves and some whole 
pepper. Cover the fish with cold clarified butter, 
and the pan witii strong paper. When baked take 
the salmon out and let it drain fix)m the gravy. 
Take off the skin and put the fisli into the pots. 
Sprinkle the upper surjboe of the potted salmon 
with a little spice, and pour clarified butter over it 
when cold ; then close the pots. 

PorrED LoBSTEB. — Boil the lobsters yourself. 
Choose hens in preference, on account of the spawn. 
When the lobsters are cold pick out all the parts 
that are eatable. Beat the flesh in a mortar, season- 
ing it with salt and a mixture of pepper, mace, and 
nutmeg, finely powdered. As you beat and mix it, 
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incorporate with ihe paste a small qaantiiy of clari- 
fied batter. Press the meat strongly into the pot- 
ting pots, and pour over it hot clarified butter. Lob- 
sters may also be potted by putting into the pots 
lumps of the meat^ and pounding only the spa¥m, 
and filling up with clarified butter. 

Potted Rabbit. — ^Take off the 1^ and shoul- 
ders of the rabbits^ also the fleshy parts of the back. 
Cut off the leg bones at the first joints and the 
shoulder bones at the blades, but without cutting 
off the meat. Take also the livers, season these 
limbs and livers, put plenly of butter over them, 
and bake them gently; then stow them lightly into 
pots, covering them with clarified butter. The 
remainder of the rabbits may serve for any other 
purpose in the culinary arrangemeniB of the day. 

* Potted Pigeons. — Clean them well, bone them, 
season them in the usual manner, and lay them very 
close in a baking-pan. Cover them with butter, tie 
very thick paper over them, and put the pan into 
the oven. When cold put them, closely packed side 
by side, into pots that will hold three each, and 
cover them with clarified butter. 

Potted Birds. — ^Bake them in a pan under a 
crust, with plenty of seasoning and butter. When 
they are cold put as many in a pot as can be forced 
in side by side, and Sover them with clarified butter. 

To Pot Veal.— Cold fillet makes the finest 
potted veal, or it may be done as follows : Season 
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a large slice of the fillet before -it is dressed with 
some macey pepper-ooms^ and two or three cloves ; 
lay it dose into a potting-pan that will just hold ity 
fill it up with water^ and bake it three hours. 
Then pound it quite small in a mortar^ and salt to 
taste ; put a little gravy that was baked to it in 
poundings if to be eaten soon, otherwise only a little 
butter just melted ; when done, cover it over with 
butter. 

Potted Calves' Feet. — ^Boil the feet for five 
hours; flavor half a pint of the jelley in which they 
are boiled with nutmeg, garlic, and pounded ham, 
and let them simmer together for a few minutes ; 
cut up the feet into small pieces and season them ; 
dip a mould into cold water, and put in the meat, 
mixed with a little grated lemon-peel and minced 
parsley. Some persons add beet-root, baked or 
boiled, cut in slices and mixed with the meat, 
when this is arranged in the mould, fill up with the 
flavored jeUey. Turn out when quite cold. The 
remainder of the jelly in which the feet were boiled 
can be used as a sweet jelly. 

Potted Veal and Baoon. — Cut equal quanti- 
ties of veal and bacon into thin slices. Rub together 
some dried sweet-basil or summer-savory, very fine; 
lay in a stewpan a layer of bacon and a layer of 
veal, and on these sprinkle the powdered herbs, a 
little grated horseradish, pepper and salt Put 

layers in the same order, seasoned, till all the meat 
10 
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is in the pan. Squeeze over all the juiee of a lemon, 
and grate on it the yellow rind. Cover very tightly 
and bake for three hours in a moderate oven, then 
take out and drain off all the gravy. Shake over 
the meat a little catsup, press under heavy weights 
for three hours, and put away in a tightly covered 
pot. 



CHAPTER V. 

YEQETABLES AND SALADS, 
VEGETABLES. 

Vegetables should be carefully cleaned from 
insects and nicely washed. Boil them in plenty of 
water, and drain them the moment they are done 
enough. If over-boiled they will lose their beauty 
and crispness. Bad cooks sometimes dress them 
with meaty which is wrong, except carrots or cabbage 
with boiling beef. 

"^n order to boil v^tables of a good green color^ 
take care that the water boils when they are put in. 
Make them boil very fiist. Do not cover, but 
watch them, and if the water has not slackened 
yon may be sure they are done when they begin to 
sink. Then take them out immediately, or the 
color will change. Hard water, especially if chaly- 
beate, spoils the color of such vegetables as should 
be green. To boil them green in hard water, put 
ateaspoonful of carbonate of soda or potash into 
the water when it boils, before the vegetables are 
put in. 

To Boil Potatoes. — ^Pare or merely wash them, 

as preferred, and put them in a covered saucepan 
^ 146 
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of oold water^ with a teaspoonful of salt; boil Uiem 
till they are done (which can be ascertained by 
running a fork into them) and begin to break a 
little ; then pour the water from them, and hold the 
saucepan with the lid off, over the fire for two or 
three minutes, shaking well at the end of the time; 
put the lid loosely on so as to allow the steam to 
escape, and sprinkle a very little salt over them; 
let them stand till wanted (the sooner the better), 
but they may remain in this way, if necessary, half 
an hour or more. Time, twenty to thirty minutes, 
or longer if very large. 

To Bboil Potatoes. — ^Parboil, then slice and 
broil them. Or, parboil, and then set them whole 
on the gridiron over a very slow fire, and when 
thoroughly done send them up with their skins 
on. This last way is practised in many Irish 
fiunilies. 

Potato Chips. — ^Wash and peel some potatoes, 
then pare them, ribbon-like, into long lengths ; put 
them into oold water to remove the strong potato 
flavor ; Ylrain them, and throw them into a pan 
with a little butter, and fry them a light brown. 
Take them out of the pan, and place them close to 
the fire on a sieve, lined with clean writing-paper, to 
dry, before they are served up. A little salt may 
be sprinkled over them. 

Steamed Potatoes. — ^Either peel them or not, 
according to their quality, but any rate wash them 
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thoroughly ; pnt them into a steamer, oover them 
down closely, and plaoe them over a saucepan of 
boiling water. Endeavor not to lift the lid until 
you have reason to suppose the potatoes are done. 
Unless of a very small size, potatoes usually require 
forty minytes or an hour's steaming. 

Baked Potatoes. — Potatoes are either baked in 
their jackets or peeled ; in either case Uiey should 
not be exposed to a fierce heat, which is wastefiil^ 
inasmuch as thereby a great deal of the vegetable 
is scorched and rendered uneatable. They should 
be fiiequently turned while being baked, and kept 
from touching each other in the oven or dish. 
When done in their skins be particular to wash and 
brush them before baking them. If convenient, 
they may be baked in wood-ashes, or in a Dutch 
oven in front of the fire ; serve them in damask 
napkin. When pared ihej should be baked in a 
dish, and &t of some kind added to prevent their 
outsides from becoming burnt ; they are ordinarily 
baked thus as an accessory to baked meat. ^ 

PoMMES DE Tebbe A LA Dan6i£S. — Peel six good 
large mealy potatoes, cut them into rather thin slices, 
and throw them into a saucepan of boiling water, 
do them quickly until th^ are tender enough to 
mash ; strain off the water and mash them smooth 
with a spoon, add some fresh batter or oil, salt, 
pepper, chopped parsley, and grated nntm^, 
together with two new-laid ^gs. Stir all well. 
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heat some very good butter or salad oil in a fiyin^ 
pan, place in it spoonfuls of the potato, turn them 
as they become brown, drain them firom &t, and 
serve very hot. When preferred, spoonfuls may be 
arranged upon a buttered dish and baked. 

Potato Surprise. — ^Take some good-sized cold^ 
boiled potatoes, cut a piece from the end of each, 
and with a round-topped knife remove a good deal 
of the inside of the potatoes; fill them with oysters, 
bearded, chopped, peppered, and mixed with raw 
e^ ; replace the tops upon the potatoes, moistening 
the edges with raw egg to make them adhere 
together, and place the potatoes in a slack oven, 
while you prepare a batter, into which dip them^ 
and afterwards fry them in lard; when very nicely 
browned serve hot. Some pickled sauce may take 
the place of the oysters, if more convenient, or a 
few bread crumbs soaked in beaten ^g. 

MiROTON OF Potatoes. — ^Peel and nicely steam 
eight good mealy potatoes ; when done, mash them 
and season them with pepper; chop up one medium- 
sized onion and the yelks of two hard-boiled eggs, 
fry them in plenty of oil or butter ; when the onion 
is quite tender drain it and the ^gs from all fat, 
add them to the mashed potato, mix with them two 
raw eggs, and a dessertspoonful of catsup ; place 
all t(^ther in a mould buttered and sprinkled with 
bread crumbs ; bake for half an hour, and turn out 
of the mould to serve. 
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PoTATOis Mashed and Fried. — What are 
called mashed potatoes should, to be properly made, 
be passed through the hair sieve, and dien stirred 
up in a saucepan with milk, batter, and salt ; by 
this process yon avoid coming upon pieces of hard 
potato. 

Another simpler mode is to pass the potatoes 
through the sieve, and, before they have time to 
cool, put them into a vegetable dish, with a lump of 
butter under them, keeping them hot till the time 
of serving. 

With some dishes fined potatoes are de rigueur. 
To fry them well you must attend to the following 
points : Plenty of fat Wait till the fat is very hot 
before you throw them in. Let them be thoroughly 
dry, for, if at all damp, they will never be crisp* 
When they have got a fine golden tinge, take them 
out and lay them on a piece of blotting paper 
before the fire, giving them a good sprinkling 
of salt. Do not attempt to fiy boiled potatoes ; 
they must be raw, and you can cut them either in 
dices the thickness of a shilling, or in pieces about 
the size of a French Bean and the length of the 
potato. 

Boiled potatoes can be warmed up by fiying, 
and one very good way is to fry some shalots or 
onions, and, when they b^n to take color, throw 
in the potatoes, any how, and keep turning them 
until warm. 

Cold mashed potatoes make excellent little side 
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dishes, the simplest of which is this : Stir an egg 
or two with your potatoes ; add a few finely-pow- 

Idered spices, pepper and salt to taste, and some 
minced parsley; mix well, and roll. the mixture 
into balls, or any shape you like ; cover with fine 
bread crumbs, fry a nice golden color, and serve 
garniflhed with fried parsley. This dish can be 
varied ad injinitwny by either inserting in the mid- 
dle of each ball, or incorporating with the mixture 
any of the following : The flesh of fowls or game, 
any kind of fish, lobsters, crabs, etc., all finely 
minced. If you have some very rich stock, moisten 
the minced meat or fish with it, and your dish will 
be improved ; only, in that case, yon must put a 
small portion of the mixture in each ball, and not 
mix it up with the potatoes. The above combinar 
tions can be erected into a more imposing dish by 
placing the minced fish or meat in a pie-dish, and 
covering over with potatoes, then baking until the 

^ top is of the desired color ; in this case, however, a 
r^ular ragout should be made for the animal part 
of the dish, and the potatoes only play second 
fiddle. 

A fiivorite way of dressing potatoes is this : Cut 
them up into quarters ; rub a saucepan with a piece 
of garlic, put into it a goodly piece of' butter, and 
when it is melted throw in your potatoes ; add a 
very little water, pepper and salt^ and a small 
quantity of grated niitmeg ; let the whole simm^ 
till done, and, before serving, add some minced 
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parsley and a little lemon-jaioe. Cooked in this 
way they can be eaten as a separate dish. 

Boiled potatoes cut np into quarters, and with a 
white sauce, with minced parsl^ put over them^ 
make a very nice dish. 

A delicious way of eating new potatoes is to put 
them into a saucepan with plenty of butter; toss 
them about till done, sprinkling with salt, and 
serving very hot. 

With potatoes a most excellent good, sweet dish 
can be made. It is made thus: Boil and pass 
through a hair sieve three or four potatoes ; stir to 
them powdered sugar and the yelks of two eggs ; 
add a few drops of essence of vanilla, or any other 
essence ; beat up the whites of the two ^gs into a 
froth, mix quickljr and thoroughly with the pud- 
ding, pour into a shape (previously buttered and 
bread-crumbed) and bake in a quick oven for 
twenty minutes or less. This will be found a very 
effective dish. The only difficulty about it is the 
timing of the cooking thereof, as it requires to be 
taken up to table as soon as it is done, and the 
cook must know her company well to be able to 
judge how long they will take over the previous 
dishes. The preparing of this dish is very good 
practice for making mmffUs; and, in fiu^ if less 
potatoes are used and more eggs, you produce, with- 
out knowing it, a wuffi of pommea de terre^ as it is 
called. 

Potato Rolls. — ^Wash some potatoes of a me- 
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dium size, pare diem, and cat them in the form of 
small rolls of about three inches in length and an 
inch and a half across ; dip them into beaten ^g, 
have some thin slices of fat bacon large enough to 
envelop a potato ; wrap one in each rasher, arrange 
them in a small baking dish, put them into a mode- 
rately hot oven, and bake them until the potatoes 
are done; rasp a little toast upon them, and serve 
them directly. 

Stewed Potatdbb. — Cut into slices four cold 
potatoes that have either been boiled or steamed ; 
season them, dredge them with flour, and put them 
into a stewpan with some fresh butter or olive oil ; 
Sry them slightly on both sides for five minutes, 
drain off the fat, pour upon them half a pint of 
good gravy nicely flavored, and let them stew by 
the side of the fire for twenty minutes. Serve to- 
gether with the sauce in which they were stewed. 

Browked Potatoes. — Steam or boil some rather 
small-sized potatoes, peel them, and throw them 
into a stewpan of boiling butter; shake them occa- 
sionally, and when done and well browned, serve 
them upon a thin slice of toast which has been 
dipped into either essence of anchovy, or catsup. 

Potato Frtttebs. — ^Take seventeen largensized 
Mercer potatoes, grate them finely ; when all are 
grated, add three ^gs, three tablespoonfuls of flour, 
and one tablespoonful of salt ; mix it well. Drop 
into hot lard or butter and bake until done. 
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New Potatoes — ^To Boil. — ^Procure them of 
equal size, and if very young, wash them only ; if 
older, rub off the skins with a scrubbing-brush or 
coarse doth. Put them into boiling water till ten- 
der, and sprinkle a little salt over them, and put 
a lump of butter in ; shake up and serve. Time, 
fifteen to twenty minutes. 

Potato Salad is made with vin^ar in the fol- J^ f 
lowing manner, viz. : Boil your potatoes, (select the Z^' 
smallest,) and, as soon as they are done, peel them 
as quick as you can ; cut them in ynall slices, and 
after seasoning them with salt and pepper, pour 
over them (while hot) five or six tablespoonfuls of 
vinegar to about one quart of potatoes, and turn 
them thoroughly. Cut a large onion very fine and 
put it in, still turning. Half an hour aftier, add 
three or four tablespoonfuls of sweet oil, and aftier 
turning again, serve. • 

Potato Patties. — ^Butter some small patty-pans ; 
strew bread crumbs over the insides and fill them 
with some nicely-mashed potatoes, flavored with 
either mushroom catsup, grated lemon-peel, or sav- 
ory herbs, chopped fine; add sufficient lard or fresh 
butter, and sift more bread crumbs on the tops; 
place them in an oven till properly browned, lift 
them out of the patty-pans to serve. 

Potato Soonbs. — ^Mash boiled potatoes till they 
are quite smooth, adding a little salt; then knead 
out with flour, to the thickness required; toast, 
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pricking them with a fork to prevent them blister- 
ing. When eaten with fresh butter^ they are very 
nutritious. • 

Potatoes in Meat, Pubdh^gs, astd Pies. — 
The introduction of a potato or two into fiimily pud- 
dings is a generally acknowledged improvement^ 
inasmuch as the farinaceous nivture of the potato 
causes it to absorb fitt, and thereby act as a oorreo- 
tive to the over richness of most meat pies and pud- 
dings. Potatoes are especially of advantage with 
beef or mutton, one or two to an ordinary sized 
pasty being sufficient. 

RoASTito Potatoes. — Wash some good sized 
potatoes and boil them for ten minutes. Take them 
up and peel them, well butter them outside, sprinkle 
some salt and pepper upon them, and dredge them 
with a little flour ; arrange them in an oven and 
roast them before the fire, turning them as they 
require it When thoroughly brown serve in a hot 
dish. 

Jury Pie. — Steam or boil some mealy potatoes, 
mash them together with some butter or cream, 
season them, and place a layer at the bottom of the 
pie-dish, upon this place a layer of finely chopped 
cold meat or fish of any kind, well seasoned, then 
add another layer of potatoes, and continue alternat- 
ing these with more chopped meat until the dish be 
filled. Smooth down the top, strew bread crumbs 
upon it) and bake until it is well browned. A very 
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small qaantity of meat serves in this manner to 
make a nice presentable little dish, A sprink]iDg 
of chopped pickles may be added if handy^ and when 
fish is employed it eats better if first beaten up with 
^^ %g- Some dressed spinach^ tomatoes, aspara- 
gus topS; etc., may be made tise of in place of the 
meat, if convenient, but the potatoes should pre- 
dominate three-fourths more than the other ingre- 
dient introduced. 

Potato Cboqttettes, a Sweet "Disk. — ^Take 
some nicely baked potatoes, scoop out the mealy 
part, and mash it thoroughly smooth; press it 
through a sieve, make it into stiff paste with some 
cream, butter, orange flower water, powdered loaf- 
sugar, and raw eggs well beaten. Make it into cro- 
quettes by rolling portions in sifiied bread crumbs, 
and dipping them in white of ^g whipped to a snow* 
Fry them in plenty of lard or fresh butter. 

Potato Poke. — ^This is a fiivorite dish in the 
West India Islands. Wash, peel, and grate two 
pounds of potatoes, add four ounces each of sugar 
and butter (or beef drippiug), melted, one teaspoon- 
ful each of salt and pepper, mix well together, place 
it in a baking-dish, and put it into a brisk oven 
until it is done and becomes nicely browned. 

Stuffed Potatoes. — ^Take five large potatoes, 
wash and peel them, and scoop them out, so as to 
have them hollow from end to end; fill the holes 
with sausage or forcemeat, dip the potatoes into difr- 
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solved butter, and arrange them in a baking^ish. 
Put them into a moderately hot oven for about thirty 
or forty minutes. Serve directly after they are done. 
They may be aooompanied by a sauoe or not, aooord- 
ing to choice. 

PoMMES DE Tebre EN Pybaiode — ^Either steam 
or boil some very good mealy potatoes, mash them 
and put them into a stewpan, together with some 
butter, a little salt, and milk. As the mixture be- 
comes stiff add more milk, but let it be of the desired 
consistency to arrange it in the form of a pyramid 
in a buttered dish. Place it in a hot oven, or brown 
with a salamander, and serve. 

Potatoes Fried with Batter. — ^Nicely wash 
and pare some floury potatoes. Cut ^ch into any 
form you fancy, such as a large lozengp, etc., then 
thinly slice them, so that the pieces may be of a uni- 
form shape. Dip them into either a sweet or savory 
batter, fiy them in plenty of butter, and serve them 
quite hot, with either salt or pounded loaf-sugar 
strewn upon them. 

Potatoes a la Cbeme. — ^Put into a saucepan 
about two ounces of butter, a dessertspoonAil of 
flour, some parsley, chopped small, salt, and pepper. 
Stir them up together, add a win^lassful of cream, 
and set it on the fire, stirring continually until it 
boils. Cut some boiled potatoes into slices and put 
them into the saucepan with the mixture, boil all 
together, and serve them very hot. 
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Fbengh Mashed Potatoes. — ^After well boil- 
ing some potatoes in their jackets peel, and mash 
them with a fork. Put them into a stewpan with 
some butter and salt, moisten them with fresh cream, 
and let them grow dry while stirring them over the 
fire ; add more cream, and so continue for nearly an 
hour. Dish them, and brown them on the top with 
a salamander. Serve directly. 

Savoby Potato Cakes. — Quarter of a pound 
of grated ham, one pound of mashed potatoes, and 
a little suet, mixed with the yelks of two ^gs, pep- 
per, salt, and nutmeg. Boll it into little balls or 
cakes, and fry it a light brown. Sweet herbs may 
be used in the place of ham. Plain potato cakes 
are made with potatoes and eggs only. 

CATTLIFIiOWEB. 

One of the prettiest dishes of v^tables we know 
consists of a cauliflower of ivory whiteness resting 
upon a bed of well made tomato sauce. To insure 
the immaculate appearance of the cauliflower, a 
moderate quantity of flour should be put in the 
water it is boiled in, and the cauliflower should only 
be put in when the water is boiling fast When 
two or more cauliflowers are used, they should be 
moulded into one. to serve them. To do this, when 
they are boiled, cut ofi^ the stalk, and dispose the 
pieces of cauliflower head downwards in abasin ; press 
them gently together, turn them out dexterously on 
a dish, and two or three small cauliflowers will by 
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this means present the appearance of one large one. 
Care must be taken to have the basin quite hot and 
to operate quicklj. This cannot very well be done 
with the small purple cauliflower or broooli ; but all 
the formulas given for cauliflowers proper may be 
applied to broooli likewise. 

The sauoe should be put into the dish and the 
cauliflowers over it ; but if the moulding process has . 
not been suooessful, or if the cauliflowers are not 
very nice looking ones, then pour the sauce over 
them, so as to hide their deformity. 

The very best way, however, to treat cauliflowers 
is au grdlin, and this has the advantage that it may 
be applied to the remains of the cauliflowers served 
at the dinner of the day before. This is the simplest 
form of it : Dispose the pieces of cauliflowers on a 
dish, pour a good supply of liquified butter over 
them, and plenty of grated cheese, with a judidous 
admixture of powdered white pepper, salt, and nut- 
meg. Put the dish into the oven for a few minutes, 
or brown with a red-hot salamander, and serve. 

Here are other modes of proceeding: Bub the 
dish very slightly with garlic, mould your cauli- 
flowers in a basin, and pour into them, before turn- 
ing them out, some melted butter, into which you 
have dissolved a good allowance of cheese; turn 
them out on the dish, strew plentifully with grated 
cheese, a few bread crumbs, pepper, and salt, pour- 
ing the remainder of the sauce over. Brown and 
*8erve. 
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Instead of moulding the cauliflowers, dip eaeh 
piece in the sauce, and dispose them flat on the 
dish, filling up the interstices with bread crumbs 
and cheese in equal parts ; pepper and salt accord- 
ing to taste ; brown and serve. 

The great thing to be avoided is not to make these 
preparations too dry, and yet there should not be 
over much butter. The bix>wning must be carefully 
done, so as to produce a sur&oe of a uniform golden 
color — ^not in patches, some burnt black, and others 
not browned at all, as is too often the case in the 
preparations of the careless and hasty operators who > 
preside in kitchens. 

To such people as may object to cheese, I can 
recommend the following receipt, which has great 
merit of its own : Dispose your pieces of boiled cau- 
liflower upon a dish well rubbed with garlic, over 
them strew a mixture of bread crumbs and audio- 
vies, capers, and olives, mixed fine pepper, and salt ; 
over all pour a judicious quantity of fine salad oil. 
Bake for about ten minutes, and serve. 

Celery may be dressed according to the above 
formulas also; but we prefer treating the latter in 
the same way as asparagus, which it emulates in 
delicacy of flairor — i. 6., by plain boiling in salt and 
water, and serving with some simple sauce. 

Boiled Caulifloweb. — Soak the head two 
hours in salt water, and cook until tender in milk 
and water ; drain and serve whole with drawn but- 
ter. This makes the best appearance, but it will be 
11 
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found to suit the taste better cut up and seasoned 
richly with butter and a little salt and pepper. In 
eithi ca« it mast be well drained. 

Caulifloweb Omelette. — ^After boiling a firm 
head of cauliflower allow it to grow cold, chop it very 
fine, mix it with sufficient weU beaten egg to make 
a very thick batter. Fry brown in fresh butter, and 
serve hot 

Cattlifloweb IK Milk. — Choose those that are 
close and white, cut off the green leaves, and look 
carefully that there are no caterpillars about the 
stalk ; soak an hour in cold water, with a handful 
of salt in it; then boil them in milk and water, and 
take care to skim the saucepan, that not the least 
foulness m&y fiiU on the flower. It must be served 
very white and rather crimp. 

Fbied Caulifloweb. — ^Having laid a fine 
cauliflower in cold water for an hour, put it into a 
pot of boiling water that has been slightly salted 
(milk and water will be still better,) and boil it 
twenty-five minutes, or till the large stalk is per- 
fectly tender. Then divide it equally into small 
tufts, and spread it on a dish to cool. Prepare a 
sufficient quantity of batter made in the proportion 
of a tablespoonful of flour, and two tablespoonfuls 
of milk to each ^g. Beat the eggs very light; 
then stir into them the flour and milk alternately ; 
a spoonful of flour, and one of milk and eggs; 
season with pepper and salt. Dip the cold cauli- 





\ 
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flower into the batter, and fiy each piece in butter 
and lard until brown. 

Corn Baxu. — Grate five ears of partly dried 
com, and powder it in a mortar. Roll the powder 
into small balls and boil them twenty minutes. 
Take them out of the water; cool them ; mash them 
with some crushed white sugar and two eggs. 
Form again in balls and fry in boiling lard and 
butter. Sprinkle them with finely powdered sugar^ 
and serve hot. , 

CoEN Oybtees. — Grate the com. To eveiy 
pint, take three well beaten ^gs, and sufficient 
flour to bind the mixture together. Season with 
salt, form in the shape of oysters, and fry brown in 
butter and lard. 

Corn in Cans. — ^Dissolve one ounce and a 
quarter of tartaric acid in half a pint of water. 
Cut the com from the cob, and add sufficient water 
to cook it properly. When cooked, add two table- 
spoonfuls of the acid solution to every quart of com. 
Can it immediately ; seal securely, and put it away 
in a cool, but not damp place. When wanted for 
use, stir half a teaspoonful of soda through two 
quarts of com, and let it stand three or four hours 
before cooking. This will remove all the acid taste, 
and render the com as fresh as when cooked in the 
summer. 

Corn Porridoe. — ^Take young com, and cut 
the grains from the cob. Measure it, and to each 
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heaping pint of com allow not quite a quart of 
milk. Put the com and milk into a pot^ stir them 
well together^ and boil them till the com is perfectly 
soft. Then add some bits of firesh butter dredged 
with flour, and let it boil five minutes longer. 
Stir in at the last some beaten yelk of egg, and in 
three minutes remove it £rom the fire. Take up 
the porridge,' and send it to table hot, and stir 
some fresh butter into it You may add sugar and 
nutmeg. 

SnoooTASH. — ^If old beans are used, thej must 
be soaked over night, and parboiled in two waters 
before pu<iting in the pork. The com should be 
added to the beans and pork about fifteen minutes 
before the hour for serving the dinner.. It is well to 
boil the cobs with the beans and pork in the last 
water. Remove them before adding the com. For 
using beans not iullj ripe, one change of water is 
sufficient ; the pork can be parboiled at the same 
time. Beans for succotash should remain whole; 
care must be taken that thej boil gently, so as not 
to break them. Considerable water is generally 
used in boiling the beans, that no more need be 
added when the com is put in ; most persons like 
considerable soup in this dish. Families can be 
governed by taste in this. Dish the com and 
beans in a deep dish with the froth, and season 
with butter and a very little salt: use no pep- 
per; if any person desires it, it is easily added. 
Serve the pork on a platter, after taking off the 
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skin and dotting it with pepper, by dipping the 
little finger in ground pepper and pressing it on the 
pork. % 

Green Corn Dumplings. — ^A quart of young 
corn grated from the cob, half a pint of wheat flour 
sifted, half a pint of milk, six tablespoonfuls of 
batter, two ^gs, a saltspoonf al of salt, a saltspoonful 
of pepper, and butter for frying. Having grated 
as fine as possible sufficient young fresh com to 
i^ke a quart, mix wi'th it the wheat flour, and add 
the salt and pepper. Warm the milk in a small 
saucepan, and soften the butter in it. Then add 
them gradually to the pan of com stirring very 
haid^ and set it away to cool. Beat the ^gs lights 
and stir them into the mixture when it has cooled. 
Flour your hands and make it into little dumplings. 
Put into a frying-pan a sufficiency of fresh butter 
(or lard and butter, in equal proportions), and when 
it is boiling hot, and has been skimmed, put in the 
dumplings, and fry them ten minutes or more, in 
proportion to their thickness. Then drain them, 
and send them hot to the dinner table. 

CoBN Frtttebs. — One dozen ears of young 
com grated ; one pint of new milk or rich cream, 
two ^gs, a little salt and flour sufficient for a stiff 
batter. Fry brown in butter and lard. 

Bboiled Tomatoes. — ^Wash and wipe the 
tomatoes, and put them on the gridiron stem down. 
Set the gridiron over a dear fire. When brown on 
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one sidci turn them; let them cook throagh. 
Pepper, salt, and serve on a hot dish, with a small 
piece of butter on each tomato. 

Tomato Frittebs. — ^Take one quart of stewed 
tomatoes, stir in one egg, one small teaspoonful of 
saleratus or soda, and flour enough to make it the 
consistency of pancakes. 

Browned Tomatoes. — ^Take large round toma- 
toes and halve them; place them, the skin side 
down, in a frying-pan in which a very small 
quantity of butter or lard has been previously 
melted; sprinkle them with salt and pepper and 
dredge them well with flour ; place the pan on a 
hot part of the fire, and let them broton thoroughly; 
then stir them and let them brown again, and so 
on until they are quite done. They lose their 
acidity, and the flavor is superior to stewed to- 
matoes. 

Tomato Soup. — ^Wash, scrape, and cut small the 
red part of three large carrots, three heads of celery^ 
four large onions, and two large turnips ; put them 
into a saucepan, with a tablespoonful of butter and 
half a pound of lean new ham ; let them stew very 
gently for an hour ; then add three quarts of brown 
gravy soup and some whole black pepper, with eight 
or ten ripe tomatoes ; let it boil an hour and a 'half, 
and pulp it through a sieve ; serve it with fried 
bread cut in dice. 

Tomato Toast. — Remove the stem and all the 
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seeds from the tomatoes; they must be ripe — ^but 
not over ripe ; stew them to a pnlp, season with 
batter^ pepjier and salt ; toast some bread^ butter it, 
and then spread the tomato on each side, and send 
it up to table two slices on each dish, the slices cut 
in two, and the person who helps it must serve 
with two half slices, not attempt to lift the top slice, 
otherwise the appearance of the under slice will be 
destroyed* 

To Bake Tomatoes. — Season them with salt 
and pepper ; flour them over, put them in a deep 
plate with a little butter,' and bake in a stove. 

Bbeakfajst Tomatoes. — This is a nice break- 
&8t dish ; prepare the tomatoes, and stew them. 
Toast a slice of .light bread for each member of the 
family, and spread the stewed tomatoes evenly on 
each slice. If any is left, pour it over the whole ; 
serve immediately. 

Chinese Bice. — rThe process of boiling one 
pound of rice is as follows: Take a clean stew- 
pan, with a close-fitting top, then take a clean piece 
of white muslin, large enough to cover over the top 
of the pan and hang down inside nearly to, but not 
in contact with, the bottom. Into the sack so 
formed place the rice, pour over it two cupfuls of 
water, and put on the top of the steMrpan, so as to 
hold up the muslin bag inside, and fit tight all 
round. Place the pan on a slow fire, and the steam 
generated from the water will cook the rice. Each 
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grain, it is stated, will come out of the boiler as dij 
and distinct as if jost taken from the hull. More 
water may be poured into the pan if necessary, but 
only sufficient to keep up the steam till the rice is 
cooked. The pan must not be heated so hot as to 
cause the steam to blow off the lid. 

Cabouna Rice. — ^Pick the rice carefoUy, and 
wash it through two or three cold waters till it is 
quite clean. Then (having drained off all the water 
through a colander) put the rice into a pot of boil- 
ing water, with a very little salt, allowing as mach, 
as a quart of water to half a pint of rice ; boil it 
twenty minutes or more. Then pour off the w&ter, 
draining the rice as dry as possible. LastJy, set it . 
on hot coals with the lid off, that the steam may 
not condense upon it and render the rice watery. 
Keep it dry thus for a quarter of an hour. Put it 
into a deep dish, and loosen and toes it up from the 
bottom with two forks, one in each hand, so that 
the grains may appear to stand alone. 

Bice and Milk. — ^To every quart of good milk 
allow two ounces of rice ; wash it well in several 
waters ; put it with the milk into a closely-covered 
saucepan, and set it over a slow fire; when it boils, 
take it off; let it stand till it is cold, and simmer it 
about an hour and a quarter before sending it to \ 
table, and serve it in a tureen. 

String Beans for Winter Use. — String them 
and cut them in small pieces as if for boiling ; put 
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them raw in stone jars, in alternate layers^ with 
iToarRe table salt^ each layer about one inch in thick- 
ness, leaving a layer of salt at the top, tying paper 
oyer the whole. Daring the winter use the beans, 
(boiling and seasoning them in the ordinary way, 
after soaking them in cold water for twelve hours,) 
and they prove quite equal to the best beans cooked 
fresh fix>m the vine. The appearance and flavor 
are precisely the same. 

To Cook Beans in a French Stylk — Choose 
small young beans, and strip off the ends and Btalks, 
throwing them, as prepared, into a dish full of cold 
spring water, and, when all are finished, wash aud 
drain them well. Boil them in salted boiling water, 
in a large saucepan, and drain them, after which 
put them into an enamelled stewpan, and shake 
them over the fire until they are quite hot and dry; 
then add about three ouuces of fresh butter, and a 
tablespoonful of veal or chicken broth ; the butter 
must be broken up into small lumps. Seai^n with 
white pepper, salt, and the juice of half a lemon 
strained. Stir them well over a hot fire for five 
minutes, and serve them in a v^etable dish very 
hot. 

SrBiNa Beans. — Gather them while young 
enough to break crispy ; break of both eAds, and 
string them ; break in halves, and boil in water 
with a little salt, until tender; drain free ftom 
water, and season with butter. 
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Boiled Beans. — Soak over night any amall 
white beans in soft water, put them in a strong bag, 
leaving room to swell ; let them boil in a potful of 
water until done; hang them up to let all the water 
drain off, and season with butter, pepper, and salt, 
to the taste. 

Pabsnips require a good deal of boiling. When 
yoimg wipe off the skin after they are boiled ; when 
old boil them with salt meat, and scrape them first 
(Parsnips should always be scraped.) Average time, 
from twenty to forty-five minutes. 

Broiled Pabsnips. — After they are boiled ten- 
der let them become perfectly cold. Slice thin 
lengthwise, and broil until nicely browned ; spread 
them with butter, and season with pepper and salt. 
To be served with roast, broiled, or fried meats. 

Pabsnip Cutlet. — Slice boiled parsnips length- 
wise, and brown them in lard, after rubbing them 
with pepper and salt. When browned on both Aides, 
dip one side in batter made of egg and flour, let 
them brown, not burn, then dip the other side, and 
brown in the same manner ; spread over them a lit- 
tle butter, or not, as desired. Serve with roasts, etc. 

Pabsnip Fbitters, No. 1. — ^Boil and peel two 
large parsnips, scrape them to a fine pulp, beat them 
up with the whites of two and the yelks of four eggs, 
two spoonfuls of cream, half a glass of sherry, and 
a little grated nutmeg. Beat all together for nearly 
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halfan hour until the batter becomes light Fry them 
well covered with lartl, and serve with lemon or 
orange-juice and sugar^ or with sweet or wine sauce. 

Parsnip Friitebs, No, % — ^Boil the parsnips in 
salted water, so as to flavor them through. Make 
a light batter, cut them round, and dip them in the 
batter. Have ready hot lard, take them up with a 
a tablespoon, and drop them in while the lard is 
boiling. When they rise to the sur&ce turn them ; 
when browned on both sides take them out. Let 
Uiem drain, and set them in the oven to keep hot. 
Serve with broiled, fried, or roast meats or fowls. 

 

Fricassee of Parsnips. — ^Boil in ipilk till they 
are soft, then cut them lengthwise into bits two or 
three inches long, and simmer in a white sauce 
made of two spoonfuls of broth, a bit of mace, half 
a cupful of crf^m, a bit of butter, and some flour, 
pepper and salt. 

Fried Plantains or Bajtanas. — ^Buy some 
sweet plantains, or bananas. If not thoroughly ripe, 
hang them up in the room to ripen. Take off the 
skins, cut in slices, and fry in hot lard until browned. 
The long, green, hard, plantains^ are peeled and 
roasted in the ashes, when it closely resembles 
bread. It is also cut in slices and fried a nice brown 
in hot lard. They are also boiled in soups, stews, 
hashes, etc. 

Vboetables and Sauces. — Potatoes are good 
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with all meats. With fowk ihey are nicest mashed. 
Carrots, parsnips, turnips, greens, and cabbage are 
eaten with boiled meat; and beets, peas, and beans 
are appropriate to either boiled or roasted meat. 
Mashed turnip is good with roasted pork. To- 
matoes are good with every kind of meat, but 
especially so with roast; apple sauce with roast 
pork; cranbeny sauce with beef, fowls, veal, and 
liam. Currant jeUy is used by many persons with 
roast mutton. Pickles are good with all roast meats, 
and capers or nasturtiums with boiled lamb or mut- 
ton. Horseradish and lemons are excellent with 
veal. 

Cabbotb. — ^Let ihem be well washed and brushed, 
not scraped. An hour is enough for young spring 
carrots. Grown carrots must be cut in half, and 
will take from an hour and a half to two hours and 
a half. When done rub off the peels with a clean, 
coarse cloth, and slice them in two or four, according 
to their size. The best way to tiy if ihey are done 
enough is to pierce them with a fork. 

Carbot Frittebs. — ^These very nice fritters are 
simply made, and we can recommend them as being 
an agreeable variety for a side dish at a small party. 
Beat two small boiled carrots to a pulp with a spoon, 
add three or four eggs, and half a handful of flour. 
Moisten with cream, milk, or a little white wine, 
and sweeten to taste ; beat all well together, and fry 
them in boiling lard. When of good color take 
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them off and serve^ having squeezed over them the 
juice of an orange^ And strewed them over with 
finely sifted sogar. 

PABSiiEY AND BuTTER. — Wash and tie up a 
bunch of parsley. Put it in boiling water, and let 
it boil for five minutes. Drain it, cut off the stalks, 
and* chop the leaves very fine. Put it into the 
melted butter, which may be made by smoothly 
mixing a tablespoonful of flour with half a pint of 
water and two ounces of butter. Stir all one way ; 
let it boil about two minutes. 

Fbdsd Abtichokes. — Cut the artichokes into six 
or eight pieces, according to their size, remove the 
choke and the large leaves which will not become 
tender, and trim off the tops of the remainder of the 
leaves with a pair of scissors. Wash them in sev- 
eral waters, drain them, and dip them in a batter 
made with flour, a little cream, and the yelk of an 
^g. Let the artichokes be well covered with the 
batter, and fiy them in lard. Sprinkle a little salt 
over them, and eexye them on a bed of parslqr fried 
in the lard which remains in the pan. 

SxTMKEB Squashes. — ^When these vegetables are 
fiesh, the rind will be crisp when cut by the nail. 
If very young and tender they may be boiled whole, 
if not pare them. Extract the iseeds and strings, 
cut them small, put them in a stewpan with water 
enough just to cover them, add 6ne teaspoonful of 
salt to each common sized squash, boil them till the 
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pieoeB break, half an hour is generally enough, and 
then press them through a colander with a skim- 
mer. Mix them with butter to your taste, and a 
little salt if necessary. 

Stewed Spinach. — ^Pick the spinach very clean, 
and wash thoroughly through several waters. Drain 
it and put it in a saucepan with only the water that 
clings to it. Add salt and pepper and stew for 
twenty minutes, or till quite tender. Turn it oft^i 
while stewing and press it down with a wooden 
spoon or ladle. When done, drain and press as 
dry as possible ; chop it up fine ; set it again over 
the fire ; add to it some pieces of butter rolled in 
flour, and the beaten yelks of two ^gs. Simmer 
five minutes, and take it off without allowing it to 
boil. Serve upon thin slices of well-buttered toast 
cut in small squares. 

Spinach to Boil. — Spinach requires a great 
deal of water to free it fit)m the grit in which it is 
covered from its low growth. The stalks should 
be broken off, and the spinach washed well with 
the hand. Put it into a saucepan with a little salt. 
A very large quantity of uncooked spinach is needed 
to make a dish, as it wastes considerably in cooking. 
Boil it for about twelve minutes, pressing it down 
when quite tender. Drain it thoroughly and squeeze 
out the water. Chop it quite small. Put it into a 
fresh saucepan with some butter, and stir it till it is 
hot Spinach is firequently dished around minced 
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meats; it is also sometimes served with poached 
eggfi upon it. 

Boiled Onions. — ^Take the outside skin from 
white onions as uniform in size as possible, lay them 
in oold salt and water one hour, boil them in milk 
and water until thoroughly tender ; lay them in a 
deep dish, and pour over them melted butter. 

BxTTTERED Onionb. — ^Peel enough small onions 
to fill a vegetable dish ; throw them into a stewpan 
of boiling water; add a little salt and a piece of 
fresh butter. Stew for five minutes. Drain them; 
put them into a saucepan with a large piece of 
butter, some pepper, nutmeg and salt. Toss them 
about over a clear fire until they b^n to brown ; 
add a tablespoonful of gravy, and a dessertspoonful 
of chopped herbs. Stew gently for fifteen minutes, 
and serve upon cream toast. 

Boasted Onions. — ^l^ese should be cooked in 
their skins ; but before putting them into the oven, 
brush off all grittiness. Place in a moderate oven, 
cooking gradually until nearly done, then quicken 
the oven and brown. Serve with plenty of fresh 
butter. 

Flaked Onions. — ^Boil two good-sized Spanish 
onions in plain water, put aside until cold. Flake 
on two forks; season to taste. Make some butter 
very hot in a frying-pan, put the onions into it, 
and toss over the fire till brown. Drain, and serve 
on toast with parsley. 
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Onions and Caper Sauce. — ^Boil a dozen large 
onions in milk, do not press them, bnt simply drain 
them ; pat them immediately into a v^etable dish, 
and pour over them a good caper sauce made quite 
hot. This is the proper way of serving onions with 
a dish pf boiled mutton. 

Stewed Celeby. — ^Wash the celery very clean, 
and cut it to the length that it will lie evenly in a 
saucepan. Cover it with water, but do not use 
more than necessary. Salt the water rather freely. 
Let the celery boil from a quarter of 3>n hour to 
twenty-five minutes, according to the sise of the 
helids. Drain it, and serve it on toast as you 
would asparagus. A tureen of melted batter should 
be served with it, or some persons prefer white 
sauce. 

Fbied Celery. — ^Is prepared as follows: Cut 
off the green tops of six or eight heads of celery, 
and remove the outside stalks. Wash them well 
and pare the roots, clean. Have ready half a pint 
of white wine, the yelks of three ^gs finely beaten, 
and a little salt and nutm^, and mix them all well 
together with some flour into a batter. Dip every 
head into this batter, and fry them in butter. 
When sufficiently done, lay them in a dish and 
pour melted butter over them. 

Essence of Celeby. — ^This is prepared by 
soaking for a fortnight a half ounee of the seeds 
of celery in a quarter of a pint of brandy, A few 
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drops will flavor a pint of soup or broth, equal to a 
head of celeiy. 

Vegetable Oybteb Cakes. — Select good, 
large-sized ojster plant roots, grate them, and add 
milk and flour sufficient to make a stiff batter, 
about a gill of grated oyster plant, two egg^y one 
pint of milk, and flour to make the batter, and salt. 
Drop it by tablespoonfuls into hot lard. Bake till 
brown. 

Ego Plaitt. — Select long purple if possible ; the 
next best is the round kind with prickles on the 
stem. Peel and slice them, spread salt on each 
separate piece, and lay them in a colander to di'ain; 
let them lie one hour, parboil, and try them, until 
thoroughly cooked, in pork &t or butter; ^g 
plants, unless well cooked, are insipid, and even 
disgusting; they must be cooked through and 
browned. 

JBoiLEi) Beets.— -Beets must not be cut before 
boiling, as the juice will escape and the sweetness 
be destroyed. Select smallnsized, smooth roots, wash 
them nicely, and boil in clear water until tender. 
When sufficiently cooked, skim them into a pan of 
cold water, and slip off the skin. Cut them in 
thin "slices, and while hot, season with butter, salt, 
pepper and vin^ar, and serve. If preferred cold, 
slice lengthwise and lay in strong cold vinegar. 

Asparagus. — Set a stewpan with plenty of water 

in it on the fire; sprinkle a handful of salt in it; 
12 
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let It boil, and skim it; then put in your asparagus, 
prepared thus : Scrape all the stalks till they are 
perfectly dean; throw them into a pan of 'oold 
water as yon scrape them ; when they are all done, 
tie them up in little bundles, of abont a qnarter of 
a hundred each ; cut off the stalks at the bottom 
that they may be all of a length, leaving only just 
enough to serve as a handle for the green part; 
when they are tender at the stalk, which will be 
from twenty to thirty minutes, they are done 
enough. Great care must be taken to watch the 
exact time of their becoming tender ; take them up 
just at that instant, and they will have their true 
flavor and color ; a minute or two more boiling de- 
stroys both. While the a&paragus is boiling, toast 
some bread about half an inch thick ; brown it 
delicately on both sides; dip it lightly in the liquor 
the asparagus was boiled in, and lay it in the mid-, 
die of a dish ; melt some butter, then lay in the 
asparagus upon the toast, which must project be- 
yond the asparagus, that the company may see there 
is a toast Pour no butter over them, but send some 
up in a deep dish. 

Stewed Abparagtjb. — ^Use it as soon as possible 
after cutting; there are several wajrs of cooking 
thiif, each of whi^h is good. Discard all not brittle 
enough to break easily, tie it in small bunches, and 
boil it in very little water, slightly salted, until 
tender ; take off the strings, put it in a covered 
dish, add butter to the water sufficient to make a 
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rich grnvji and thicken it with veiy little flonr^ and 
poor the gravy over the asparagus ; be careful to 
lay the heads all one way. 

AfiPABAGiTS Soup. — Cat the asparagus in pieces 
a half inch long^ bdl in water with a little salt^ 
and add rich sweet cream to thicken the soup. 

AsPARAOTJB Toast. — ^Tie the stalks in small 
bunches, boil them in very little salted water until 
tender ; toast as many slices of bread as there are 
bunches of asparagus, butter them while hot, lay a 
bunch on each slice of toast, add a little butter to 
the water, and pour it over the whole. 

Asparagus Omelette. — Boil some tender, 
fireshly-cut asparagus in a very little water, slightly 
salted, or steam till tender. Chop up very fine ; 
beat with it the yelks of six and the whites of three 
^gs, (which must be beaten eeparately till light;) 
add two tablespoonfuls of sweet cream. Fry in 
butter^ and serve hot. 

TuBNiFS A LA PoxTLETTE. — Cut the tumips into 
dice in a saucepan; boil till tender, and drain. 
Put in the saucepan a piece of butter rolled in 
flour, and stir gently over the fire ; add a gill of 
milk, stir again ; put in the tumips, pepper, and 
salt. Stew five minutes, and serve. 

TuBNiPS. — ^Full-grown tumips will take about 
an hour and a half gentle boiling; if you slice them, 
which most people do, they will be done sooner; try 
them with a fork ; when tender, take them up, and 
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lay them on a sieve till the wat«r is thoroughly 
drained from. them. Send them up whole ; do not 
slice them, 

TuBNiP Tops. — ^BoU thoroughly^ with plenty of 
water^ salt, and soda in due proportions ; drain and 
pass through a hair sieve. Melt a piece of butter, 
to which add a little flour and the pulp of your 
turnip tops ; stir on the fire a few minutes, adding 
a little milk or cream, and a little broth or stock, 
with pepper or grated nutmeg to taste. When a 
nice consistency, not too thick, dress on a dish as 
you would spinach, and serve with fried sippets of 
bread around it. If properly cooked, this dish has 
a better color than spinach, and a very pleasant, 
nutty, bitter taste. 

To Boil Peas. — ^They should be young and of 
a good sort Must not be over-done, nor in much 
water. Boil some mint with them, and chop it to 
garnish them, and stir a piece of butter in with 
them. If either too young or too old, a little 
sugar boiled with them is an improvement. 

Greek Peas. — Put into a stewpan a quart of 
peas, one^ onion, two ounces of butter, a sprig of 
mint, a teaspoonful of white sugar, and two table- 
spoonfiils of gravy ; stew till soft, when take out 
the onion and mint, and thicken with flour and 
butter. A lettuce is sometimes stewed with them. 

Lettuce Peas. — Having washed four lettuces 
and stripped off the outside leaves, take the heartA 
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and chop them up very fine ; put them into a stew- 
pan with two quarts of freshly-shelled green peas, 
a few lumps of loaf sugar and a few leaves of green 
niint^ finely minced. Add a slice of cold ham, and a 
quarter of a pound of butter, divided into four 
pieces and rolled in flour, two tabl^poonfiils of 
water and a pinch of black pepper. Let all stew 
for half an hour, or longer, if the peas are not ten- 
der. Take out the ham and add half a pint of 
cream. Stew five minutes longer, and serve hot 

To Stew Peas. — ^Take a quart of shelled peas, 
a large onion, or two of middling size, and two 
lettuces cut small ; put them into a saucepan with 
half a pint of water ; season them with a little 
salt, a little' pepper, mace, and nutmeg. Cover 
them dose, and let them stew a quarter of an hour, 
then put in a quarter of a pound of fresh butter 
rolled in a little flour, a spoonful of catsup, and a 
small piece of butter as big as a nutmeg ; cover 
them close, and simmer gently an hour, often shak- 
ing the pan. 

Peas au Sucbe. — ^Boil the peas and throw into 
cold water, then put them in a pan with a little 
butter, a tablespoonful and a half of sugar, a table- 
spoonful of broth, one yelk of egg; stir fast, and 
they are done. 

Cabbage Boiled with Meat. — Select for 
boiling, small white cabbages with firm heads ; cut 
these in quarters, and wash perfectly dean. Lay 
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the pieces in salted water for an hoar. Skin the 
&t from the pot when the meat is boilings and put 
in the cabbage, an hour before the meat is done ; 
drain well before serving. 

To Stew Cabbagb. — ^Parboil in milk and 
water, and drain it, then shred it, put it into a 
stewpan, with a small piece of baiter, a small 
teacupftil of cream, and seasoning, and stew tender. 
Or, it may be stewed in white or brown gravy. 

Cold Cabbaqe. — Chop fine and heat it in 
vinegar, season with pepper and salt ; if not boiled 
with meats, add a little butter. It can also be fried; 
cauliflower and brocoli can be prepared in tbe same 
manner. 

Dbesbikg fob Coij> Slaw. — ^To the well-beaten 
yelk of one egg, add a little milk, two or three 
tablespoonfuls of vinegar and a small piece of 
butter. Stir it over the fire till it comes to a boil. 

Bed Cabbage Stewed. — ^After slicing a small 
red cabbage, and washing it perfectly clean, put it 
into a saucepan with pepper, salt and batter, and 
whatever water clings to the leaves fix>m washing. 
Let it stew until perfectly tender ; add two spoon- 
fuls of vinegar and boil up once. Or, shred the 
cabbage, wash it, and put it in a saucepan over 
a slow fire, with slices of onion, a little gravy, 
pepper and salt. When quite tender, add a piece 
of butter rolled in flour, three spoonfuls of vin^ar^ 
and boil up once before serving. 
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Stewed Cabbage. — ^Parboil in milk and water 
drain; shred^ put it in a atewpan with a small piece 
of butter rolled in floar^ a small teacup of cream ; 
season and stew till tender. Or^ stew in meat 
gravy. 

Cabbage Jeixy. — ^Boil cabbage in the usual 
way ; squeeze it in a colander till dry, and chop 
very fine. Add a little butter, pepper, and salt. 
Press all closely into an earthen mould, and bake 
one hour. Turn out of the mould end serve. ' 

Hot Slaw. — Cut cabbage into fine shreds; 
boil it in dear water until it is '^)erfeGtly tender. 
Mix in a saucepan a teacupful of sharp vin^;ar, a 
pieo0 of butter, salt and pepper ; stew gently for 
five minutes. Drain the cabbage, place it in a 
deep dish, pour the dressing over it, and serve hot. 

Bboiled Mubhbooms. — A Breakfaety Luncheon, 
or Supper Dish. Mushroom-flaps, pepper and salt 
to taste, butter, lemon-juice. Cleanse the mush- 
rooms by wiping them with a piece of flannel and a 
little salt; cut off a portion of the stalk, and peel 
the tops ; broil them over a clear fire, turning them 
once, and arrange them on a very hot dish. Put a 
small piece of butter on each mushroom, season 
with pepper and salt, and squeeze over them a few 
drops of lemon-juice. Place the dish before the 
fire, and when the butter is melted, serve very hot 
and quickly. Moderate-sized flaps are better suited 
to this mode of cooking than the buttons ; the latter 
are better in stews. 
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Stewed Mushkoomb. — One pint of mnshroom 
buttons, three ounces of fresh butter^ white pepper 
and salt to taste^ lemon-juice, one teaspoonful of 
flour, cream or milk, quarter of a teaspoonfiil of 
grated nutmeg. Cut off the ends of the stalks, and 
pare neatly a pint of mushroom buttons ; put them 
into a basin of water, with a little lemon-juioe, as 
they are done. When all are prepared, take them 
from the water with the hands, to avoid the sedi- 
ment, and put them into a stewpan with the fresh 
butter, white pepper, salt, and the juice of half a 
lemon ; cover the pan closely, and let the mush- 
rooms stew gently fit>m twenty to twenty-five 
minutes; then thicken the butter with the above 
proportion of flour, add gradually sufficient cream, 
or cream and milk, to make the sauce of a proper 
consistency, and put in the grated nutmeg. If the 
mushrooms are not perfectly tender, stew them &r 
five minutes longer, remove every particle of butter 
which may be floating on the top, and serve. 

To Dby Mushbooms. — ^Wipe them clean, take 
away the brown part and peel off the skin ; lay 
them on sheets of paper to diy, in a cool oven, 
when they will shrivel considerably. Keep them 
in paper bags, which hang in a dry place. When 
wanted for use, put them into cold gravy, bring 
them gradually to simmer, and it will be found 
that they will regain nearly their usual size. 

PbBSEBVIKG JdUBHBOOMS FOB WvSTER UsiL-* 
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Peel small some freshly-gathered mushrooms, cut 
off the stems, and scrape out the whole of the fur, 
then arrange the mushrooms singly on tins or 
dishes, and dry them as gradually as possible in a 
moderately-heated oven; put them into tin canisters 
and store them in a dry place. 

Akotheb way. — ^Wash large buttons, lay them 
on sieves, with the stalks upwards, sprinkle salt 
over them to extract the water; when they are 
drained put them' into a saucepan and set them in 
a* cool oven for an hour, then take them out care- 
fiilly and lay them by to cool and drain ; boil the 
liquor which comes out of them with a little sauce 
until reduced to half the quantity. Put the mush- 
rooms into a clean, dry jar, and when the liquor is 
cold, cover the mushroom in the jar with it and 
pour boiling suet over it; tie the jar well down 
widi bladder and store it in a dry closet. 

O^BA Stewed. — Cut into small, round slices, 
and to a quart add a wineglass of hot water, a table- 
spoonful of butter, into which has been rubbed a 
teaspoonful of flour ; salt and pepper to taste ; put 
into a covered stewpan and stew until tender,^bak- 
ing occasionally. 

Oeba Fried. — Strain a quart already boiled, 
mash it smooth, and season with salt and pepper ; 
beat in one or two eggs and add flour enough to 
thicken into a paste ; fried as fritters, and served 
upon a napkin hotf as fried. 
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Okra to Dby fob Winter Use. — ^Uae only 
the young and tender ones^ quarter and string them 
in a dry place, they must be soaked half a day 
before cooking. 

Cucumber Salad. — ^To one hundred cucumbers 
add a quarter of a peck of small onions. Peel both 
and cut them into thin slices; cover with salt, and 
stand in the sun for six hours ; rinse dean, and 
stand in dear cold water for one hour. For the 
dressing take a box of the best mustard, put into it 
a little salt, pour in suffident olive oil to stir it 
easily, add vin^ar, and oil altematdy till thin 
enough to pour smoothly. Put the cucumbers in 
jars, cover with the dressing, and cover dosdy. 
Seal the jars. 

Sauld Dressing without Oil. — Take the 
yelks of two fresh eggs, boiled hard, mash them in 
a plate with a silver fork, and a saltspoonful of salt^ 
and two spoonfuls of mustard ; rub the whole well 
together. Add by degrees three spoonAils of fresh 
cream and two of good vinegar, stirring all the time 
until quite smooth. 

Salad Drebsino. — ^Beat together one raw egg 
and a saltspoonful of salt until smooih. Then in- 
corporate with it a teaspoonful of mustard, made 
rather thicker than usual. When these are quite 
smooth add, by degrees, one, two, or three table- 
spoonfuls, or even more, of good salad-oil, taking 
care to blend each portion of it with the ^;g before 
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adding more. This ought to make anj qnantitj, 
up to a teacupful) of a tenadoua mass ^ thick that 
a teaspoon will stand up in it, and as smooth as 
honey. Dilute it with vin^ar till it assumes the 
consistence of thick cream. No salad mixture is so 
smooth and rich as this, and at the same time tiiQ 
original oity flavor is completely lost, from the raw 
egg converting the oil into an emulsion. A little 
anchovy may be added if desired. 

Itauak Salad DBESsma. — ^Peel two well 
boiled, potatoes and mb through a sieve, add a few 
shreds of raw onion, and the pounded yelks of two 
hard-boiled eggs. Mix these ingredients on a deep 
plate with two teaspoonfuls of salt, one of made 
mustard, three tablespoonfiils of olive oil, and one 
tablespcpnful of vinegar ; add, lastly, a teaspoonful 
of essence of anchovy, mash and mix the whole 
together thoroughly. Saving cut up a sufficiency 
of lettuce (previously well washed in cold water and 
drained), add to it the dressing immediately before 
dinner, mixing with a wooden fork. 

Salad. — ^Look over carefully the tender half 
blanched leaves of head-lettuce, and cut them 
slightly. Make a dressing of the yelks of hard- 
boiled ^gs, mixed mustard, black pepper, butter, 
and vin^ar. Slice three hard-boiled eggSy lay them 
upon the lettuce, and pour the sauce over the whole. 

Potato Salad. — To make a potato salad the 
potatoes must be boiled and cold, ci;t in slices with 
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salt^ peppei'> oil^ vinegar, and a little parslqr. Mix 
the sauce, stew gently five minutes, and pour over 
the potatoes. 

Chicken Salad. — ^Minoe the white meat of a 
diicken fine, or pull it in bits ; chop the white parts 
of celery; prepare a salad dressing thus: Hub the 
yelks of hard-boiled ^gs smooth with a spoon, put 
to each yelk a teaspoonful of made mustard, half as 
much salt, a tablespoonful of oil, and a wineglass of 
strong viixegar ; put the celery on a large dish, lay 
the chicken on that, then pour it over the dressing. 
Lettuce, cut small, in the place of celery, may be 
used. Cut the whites of the eggs in rings to garnish 
the salad. Turkey meat prepared in the same 
way mdkes almost as good a dish. 

Lobster Salad. — Boil the fish for half an hour, 
afterwards rubbing the shell with oil ; preserve this 
with the coral to garnish the* dish. Extract the 
meat, and lay carefully on some nice white lettuce 
in the centre of the dish. Make a dressing of two 
hard-boiledr^eggs rubbed smooth in two tablespoon- 
fiils of vinegar ; add one tablespoonful of English 
mustard, three of salad oil, one of white powdered 
sugar, a teaspoonful of salt, some of black pepper, 
one pinch of Cayenne, and the yelks of two raw 
eggs ; mix together and pour over the fish, dressing 
with cut hard-boiled eggs, the coral, and the daws 
and selected parts of the shelL 

English Salad Sauce. — ^Pound in a mortar 
the hard-boiled yelk of an ^g; mix with it a salt- 
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spoonful of salt, a tablespoonful of groimcl mustard, 
a mashed mealy potato, two dessertspoonfuls of 
cream, a tablespoonful of olive oil, and a tablespoon- 
ful of vinegar. 

Sweet Salad Saxtcb. — ^Mix together two table- 
spoonfuls of olive oil, the raw yelk of an egg, a lit- 
tle pepper, one tablespoonful of the best vin^ar, a 
pinch of salt, and a dessertspoonful of moist sugar. 

Swiss Salad Dbessinq. — ^Pound in a mortar 
two ounces of cheese, add a tablespoonful of vinegar, 
a small quantity of salt and pepper, and, by degrees^ 
dilute it with olive oil. 

PiQTJANTB Sauce sob Salads. — ^Two hard- 
boiled yelks of eggs, two raw yelks of ^gs, mashed 
smooth, with a tablespoonful each of oream and 
olive oil ; add sufficient vin^ar to make it pretty 
sharp. 

Mayounaihe for Salad. — ^Beat together the 
juice of a lemon and the raw yelks of two eggs ; 
then slowly drop in enough olive oil to make a thick 
cream, stirring gently and continuously while add- 
ing the oil. Vinegar may be used instead of lemon- 
juice. 



CHAPTER VI. 

FUDDINQS AJn> PA8TBY. 
PTTDDINGS. 

A few general remarks respecting the various in- 
gredients of which puddings are composed^ maj^be 
acceptable as preliminary to the receipts in this de* 
partment. 

FUmr should be of the best quality, and perfectly 
dry, and sifted before being used ; if in the least 
damp, the paste made firom it will certainly be 
heavy. 

Butter^ unless fresh is used, should be washed 
from the salt, and well squeezed and wrung in a 
cloth, to get out all the water and buttermilk, which, 
if left in, assists to make the paste heavy. 

Lard should be p^ecdy sweet, which may be 
ascertained by cutting the bladder through, and, if 
the knife smells sweet, the lard is good. 

S^i should be finely chopped, perfectly free from 
skin, and quite sweet ; during the process of chop- 
ping, it should be lightly dredged with flour, which 
prevents the pieces from sticking together. Beef 
suet is considered the best, but veal suet, or the out- 
side &t of a loin or neck of mutton, makes good 
188 • 
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cnistSy as also tihe skimmings in which a joint of 
mutton has been boiled, but toUhout v^etables. 

Clarified Beef Dripping answers very well for 
kitchen pies^ puddings, cakes, or for fiunily use. A 
very good short crust may be made by mixing with 
it a small quantity of moist sugar ; but care must be 
taken to use the dripping sparingly, or a veiy dis- 
agreeable flavor will be imparted to the paste. 

. The freshness of all pudding ingredients is of 
much importance, as one bad article will taint the 
whole mixture. 

When the fredmese of ^gs is doubtful^ break 
each one separately in a cup before mixing them all 
t<^;ether. Should there be a bad one amongst them, 
it can be thrown away; whereas, if mixed with the 
good ones, the entire quantity would be spoiled. 
The yelks and whites beaten separately make the 
articles they are put into much lighter. 

Baisins and dried fruits for puddings should be 
careAiUy picked, and, in many cases, stoned. Cur- 
rants should- be well washed, pressed in a cloth, and 
placed on a dish before the fire to get thoroughly 
dry; they should then be picked carefully over, 
and eoery piece of grit or stone removed firom 
amongi^ them. To plump them, some cooks pour 
boiling water over them, and then dry them before 
the fire. 

Batter pudding should be smoothly mixed and 
iree from lumps. To insure this, first mix the flour 
with a very small proportion of milk, and add the 
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remainder by d^rees. Should the padding be very 
lumpyy it may be strained through a hair sieve. 

All boiled puddings should be put on in boiling 
waJteTj which must not be allowed to stop simmer- 
ing, and the pudding must always be covered with 
the water ; if requisite, the saucepan should be kept 
filled up. 

To prevent a pudding boiled in a doth from 
sticking to the bottom of the saucepan, place a small 
plate or saucer underneath it, and set the pan on a 
triod over the fire. If a mould is used, this precau- 
tion is not necessary, but care must be taken to 
keep the pudding well covered with water. 

For dishing a boiled pudding as soon as it comes 
out of the pot, dip it into a basin of cold water, and 
the cloth will then not adhere to it. Great expedi- 
tion is necessary in sending puddings to table, as, 
by istanding, they quickly become heavy, batter 
puddings particularly. 

For baked or boiled puddings, the moulds, cups, 
or basins should be always buttered before the mix- 
ture is put in them, and they should be put into the 
saucepan directly after they are filled. 

Scrupulous attention should be paid to the dean- ^ 
liness of pudding-cloths, as, from neglect in this par- 
ticular, the outsides of boiled puddings frequently 
teste very disagreeable. As soon as poesible^ftfter 
it is teken oS the pudding, it should be soaked in 
water, and then well washed without soap, unless 
it be very greasy. It should be dried oat of doors. 
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then folded up, and kepi in a dry place. When 
wanted for use, dip it in boiling water, and dredge 
it slightly with flour. 

The dry ingredients for puddings are better for 
being mixed some time before they are wanted ; the 
liquid portion should only be added just before the 
pudding is put into the saucepan. 

A pinch of salt is an improvement to the gener- 
ality of puddings; but this ingredient should be 
added very sparingly, as the flavor should not be 
detected. 

When baked puddings are sufficiently solid, turn 
them out of the dish they were baked in, bottom 
uppermost, and strew over them, fine sifted sugar. 

When baked puddings are not done through, and 
yet the outside is sufficiently brown, cover them 
over with a piece of white paper until thoroughly 
cooked ; this prevents them from getting burnt. 

All batter puddings &11 soon afler they are baked. 
They ought to be served immediately after they are 
done. Indian puddings require long and slow 
baking. Rice should be baked quickly. Tapioca 
an4 other puddings of the kind should bake in a 
moderate oven like custards. All cake puddings 
should be baked in the same manner as cakes of 
nearly the same composition ; as, for instance, sponge 
puddings quick, and plum puddings a long time. 

St. Claike Puddinq. — ^Boil one quart of milk 
with sugar and leihon-peel to taste, and a pinch of 
powdered cinnamon ; add one ounce of dissolved 
13 
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isinglass or gelatine. When boiling, add the yelks 
of foar ^gs, well beaten. Fill a mould ; stand it 
in water and boil fifteen minutes. Put it on the 
ioe for two hours. Make a sauoe of sugar and wine, 
thickened with a little arrowroot, and stand also on 
the ioe. Pour over the pudding when it is turned 
out of the mould. 

Ioe Pudding. — ^Take one pint of cream, half a 
pint of dilk, the yelks of four eggs, one ounce of 
eweet almonds pounded, and half a pound of sugar; 
put them in a stewpan on a gentle fire, and stir the 
mixture until the cream sets about the consistency 
of custard. When cold, add two wineglasses of 
brandy; freeze, and when sufficiently congealed, 
add one pound of preserved fruits, with a few cur- 
rants ; cut the fruit small, and mix well with the 
ice. Let it remain to set in the moulding pots, and 
keep it in ice till required for the table. 

Half-pay Pudding. — Quarter pound of suet, 
quarter pound of currants, quarter pound of rai- 
sins, quarter pound of flour, quarter pound of bread 
crumbs, two tablespoonfuls of molasses, half a pint 
of milk. Chop the suet finely ; mix with it the 
currants (which should be nicely washed and dried), 
the raisins (which should be stoned), the flour, bread 
crumbs, and molasses ; moisten with the milk, beat 
up the ingredients until all are thoroughly mixed, 
put them into a buttered basin, and boil the pud- 
ding for three and a half hours. 
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Minute Pudding. — ^Mix five tablespoonfals of 
floar with half a pint of oold sweet milk, a very 
little salt; one-fourth of a nutmeg ; stir it into a 
pint and a half of boiling sweet milk ; boil one 
minute, stirring constantly ; set it off from the fire 
until it gets lukewarm ; add three beaten eggs ; stir 
until it boils, and eat with ca^eam and sugar. 

Queen Pudding.— One pint of nice fine bread 
crumbs, one quart of milk, one cup of sugar, the 
yelks of fi)ur ^gs beaten, the grated rind of a 
lemon, a piece of butter the size of an egg. Bake 
until done, but not watery. Whip the whites of 
the eggs stiff, beat in a teacupful of sugar in which 
has been strained the juice of the lemon, spread 
over the pudding a layer of jelly, pour the whites 
of the eggs over this ; replace in the oven ; bake 
lightly. To be eaten cold, with cream, if preferred. 

Gkay Pudding. — ^Take three eggs, weigh them 
in the shell; take an equal weight of sugar and of 
butter, and two-thirds of the weight of flour. Half 
melt the butter, and beat it to a cream ; beat the 
^gs also, and mix them with the butter and sugar, 
beating the whole to a froth ; then add the flour 
and the rind of a lemon, grated ; beat all together 
and pour it into a mould. An hour will boil it. 

Cottage Pudding. — ^A pound and a quarter of 
flour, fourteen punces of suet, a pound and a quar- 
ter of stoned raisins, four ounces of currants, five 
of sugar, a quarter pound of potatoes smoothly 
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maBhed; half a nutmeg, a quarter teaBpoonful of 
ginger, the same of salt, and of doves in powder ; 
mix the ingredients thoroughly; add four well 
beaten eggs with a quarter pint of milk, tie the 
pudding in a well*floured doth, and boil it for four 
hours. 

Soyer's New Chribtbias Puddiko. — ^This re- 
ceipt, if closely followed, would, at this festive sea- 
son of the year, save tons of fruit and other expen* 
sive ingredients, which are partly wasted for the 
want of knowing how to turn them to the best ad- 
vantage. This pudding will be found sufficient for 
^ght persons after a Christmas dinner. Carefully 
prepare the following, previous to mixing the pud- 
ding : Four ounces of stpned raisins, four ounces 
of sultanas, half a pound of wdl-cleaned currants, 
half a pound of beef suet chopped fine, two ounces 
of powdered white sugar, two ounces of flour, half 
a pound of bread crumbs, twelve bitter almonds 
blanched, chopped small, half a nutm^ grated, two 
ounces of candied citron, the peel of half a small 
lemon chopped fine, separatdy, put in a basin, 
break over four eggs, and add half a gill of brandy. 
Mix these all well the evening before wanted, cover 
over till the morning, and when all is prepared, add 
half a gill of milk, again well stir your pudding ; 
slightly butter a doth, sprinkle a little flour ov&, 
put it in a basin, pour in the mixture, tie your 
cloth in the usual way, not too tight; put in half 
a gallon of boiling water, add more now and then, 
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if required ; let it simmer two hours and thirty 
minutes, turn out of the cloth and serve on a hot 
dish. Serve plain^ if preferred, or with the sauce 
only. Afler which, when at the dining-room door, 
pour round a gill of either brandy or rum, which 
set on fire with a piece of paper ; place the dish on 
the table, let bum half a minute, and pour the fol- 
lowing sauce over from the sauce-boat; after which 
cut seven or eight slices from the pudding cross- 
wise, or according to number, when help, and serve 
very hot The sauce I prefer with it is as follows : 
Make half a pint of ordinary plain melted butter, 
rather thick, add to it two teaspoonfuls of sugar, 
tlie juice of half a lemon, and a pat of butter; stir 
quickly, poiu* over your pudding when very hot, 
or serve the sauce separately in a sauce-boat. 
Though the above pudding is not very expensive, 
it requires a little time and attention to do it prop- 
erly ; and well will be repaid the housewife who 
will take the trouble, as above described. In the 
event of some of the ingredients, such as almonds, 
candied orange or lemon-peel, not being obtainable 
in some country places, the pudding will still be 
good, although not so delicate in flavor. 

Chbibtmas Pudding. — One pound of raisins, 
one pound of currants, one pound of suet^ three- 
quarters of a pound of bread crumbs, one pint of 
milk, ten eggs, three-quarters of a pound of citron 
and orange-peel mixed, one small nutm^, one glass 
of brandy. Stone the raisins and divide them. 
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"wvtsh and dry the carrants, and cut the peel into 
bHobs* Mix all these with the bread erombSy flour 
and suet, chopped very fine ; add the grated nut- 
megf and then stir in the ^gs well beaten, the 
brandy, and the milk. When the ingredients are 
well blended, put it into a mould, tie a floured 
cloth over it, and boil it six hours. When done 
turn it out, and serve it with brandy and arrowroot 
sauce. 

Plum Pudding. — ^Four eggs, about one dozen 
crackere, one pint of new milk, one teacup of but- 
ter, half a pound of sugar, one pound of raisins, one 
pound of prunes, a grated nutmeg. Bake about an 
hour. 

Suet Plum Pudding. — One cup of molasses, 
one cup of finely-chopped suet, one cup of milk, 
three cups of flour, one cup of stoned raisins ; add 
currants and citron, if liked ; one teaspoonful of 
soda, one teaspoonful of ground cloves and cinna- 
mon, one nutmeg. Tie up loosely in your pud- 
ding-bag, and boil three or four hours. Eat with 
wine sauce. 

Barbaba's Plum PCtdding. — One (mp of chop- 
ped suet, one cup of chopped apples, one cup of 
molasses, two cups of raisins, one cup of sweet or 
sour milk, four cups of flour, quarter of a teaspoon- 
ful of saleratus, and a little salt. Boil or sfceam flve 
hours. 

Rich Plum Pudding without Floub, — One 
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pound and a half of grated bread^ one pound and 
a half of raisins, one pound and a half of currants^ 
one pound of beef suet, peel of one large lemon, 
three 'ounces of almonds, a little nutmeg or mixed 
spice, sugar to taste, three-quarters of a pound of 
Idied Sange, lemon, and citron, eighror nine 
e^s, half a pint of milk, two wineglassfuls of 
brandj. Stone the raisins, wash and pick the cur- 
rants, chop the suet very fine, and mix with them 
a pound and a half of grated bread ; add the candied 
peel cut into shreds, the almonds blanched and 
minced, and the mixed spice and sugar to taste. 
When all are thoroughly blended, stir it well to- 
gether with eight or nine well beaten %gs, two 
glassfuls of brandy, and half a pint of milk^ tie it 
in a cloth, and boil it for five hours or five hours 
and a half, or divide it into equal parts, and boil it 
in moulds or basins for half the time. 

Cottage Plum Pudding. — ^A pound and a 
half of flour, four or five eggs, a pinch of salt, a 
little nutmeg, one pound of raisins, half a pound 
of currants, sugar to taste, and a little milk. Make 
a thick batter with five well beaten eggs, a pound 
and a half of flour, and a sufficient quantity of milk. 
Then add the currante, washed and picked, the rai- 
sins stoned, a little nutmeg, and sugar to taste. 
Mix all well together, and boil it in a basin or 
floured cloth for quite five hours. The peel of a 
lemon grated, and a few pieces of citron cut thin 
may be added. 
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Unrivaij:.ed Plum Pudding. — ^Two and n 
half pounds of raisins, one and three-<|uarters of a 
p(^nd of currants, two pounds of the finest moist 
sugar, two pounds of bread crumbs, sixteen e^s, 
two pounds of finely-chopped suet, six ounces of 
mix candied peel, the rind of two lemons, one 
ounce of ground nutmeg, one ounce of ground 
cinnamon, half an ounce of pounded bitter almonds, 
quarter of a pint of brandy. Stone and cut up the 
raisins, but do not chop them ; wash and dry the 
currants, and cut the candied peel into thin slices. 
Mix all the dry ingredients well together, and 
moisten them with the ^gs, which should be well 
l)eaten and strained ; then stir in the brandy, and, 
when all is thoroughly mixed, well butter and 
flqur a stout new pudding cloth ; put in the pud- 
ding, tie it down very tightly and closely, boil fiom 
six to eight hours, and serve with brandy sauce. 
This quantity may be divided and boiled in buttered 
moulds. For small fiunilies this is the most desir- 
able way, as the above will be found to make a 
pudding of large dimensions. 

Chribtmas Plum Pudding. — ^A pound of suet, 
cut in pieces not too fine, a pound of currants, and 
a pound of raisins stoned, four e^s, half a grated 
nutm^, an ounce of citron and lemon-peel, shred 
fine, a.teaspoonful of beaten ginger, half a pound of 
bread crumbs, half a pound of flour, and a pint of 
milk ; beat the ^gs first, add half the milk, beat 
them together, and by degrees stir in the flour, then 
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the Baet, spice, and fruit, and as much milk as will 
mix it together very thick ; then take a clean cloth, 
dip in boiling water, and squeeze dry. While the 
water is boiUng fist, put in your pudding, which 
should boil at least five hours. 

Apple Pudding. — ^Pare four or five large tart 
apples, grate them fine ; then make the following 
custard, into which stir the grated apple : Flour, 
four tablespoonfuls ; one pint of milk, five eggs, 
and a little grated orange-peel. After you have 
these ingredients well mixed, pour them into your 
pudding-dish, and bake about one hour and a 
quarter. 

Boiled Apple Pudding. — ^Make a butter-crust, 
or a suet one, using for a moderate-sized pudding 
from three-quarters to one pound of flour, with the 
other ingredients in proportion. Butter a basin ; 
line it with some of the paste; pare, core and cut 
the apples into slices, and fill the basin with these ; 
add sugar to taste, flavor with lemon-peel and juice^ 
and cover with crust; pinch the edges together, 
floor the doth, place it over the pudding, tie it 
securely, and put it into plenty of fiist-boiling water. 
Let it boil irom one and a half to two and a half 
hours, according to the size ; then turn it out of the 
basin, and send it to table quickly. Apple puddings 
may also be boiled in a cloth without a basin ; but, 
when made in this way, must be served without 
the least delay, as the crust so soon becomes heavy. 
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Baked Apple Pudding. — Four large apples 
boiled, some grated bread, four oanccs of b.utter^ 
four yelks and two whites of ^gs well beaten, sugar 
to taste ; edge a dish with puff-paste, and bake half 
an hour. 

RiOH Sweet Apple Pudding. — ^Half a pound 
of bread crumbs, half a pound of suet, half a pound 
of currants, half a pound of apples, half a pound of 
moist sugar, six ^gs, twelve sweet almonds, half a 
saltspoonful of grated nutmeg, one win^lassful of 
brandy. Chop the suet very fine ; wash the currants, 
dry them, and pick away the stalks and pieces of 
grit ; pare, core and chop the apple, and grate the 
bread into fine crumbs, and mince the almonds. 
Mix all these ingredients together, adding the sugar 
and nutmeg ; beat up the eggs, omitting the whites 
of three ; stir tliese to the pudding, and when all is 
well mixed add the brandy, and put the pudding 
into a buttered mould; tie down with a doth, 
put it into boiling water, and let it boil for three 
hours. 

Pippin Pudding. — ^Boil six apples well; take 
out the cores, put in half a pint of milk thickened 
with three ^gs, a little lemon-peel, and sugar to 
the taste ; put puff-paste around your dish, bake it 
in a slow oven, grate sugar over it and serve it hot. 

Anotheb. — ^Take the pulp of two lai^ roasted 
apples, the peel and juice c^ one lemon, the yelks 
of six eggs, two Savoy biscuits grated, a quarter of 
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a pound of butter melted, and sugar to your taste. 
Beat the ingredients together, put a puff-paste 
around your dish, and bake it. 

Apple Roll. — Make a paste with one-fourth 
of a pound of butter to one of flour mixed with 
water, not very stiff. Peel and slice rather thick, 
tart apples, roll the paste very thin, or as thin as the 
bottom crust of a pie; spread the apples on the crust, 
so as to cover it, dredge on a little flour, and roll it 
as tight as possible. Cut the ends even, and put it 
in the steamer, or wmp it in thick cloth and boil it 
It will take one hour steady cooking. Serve with 
butter and sugar; cut it in thin slices from the end 
when serving. 

CoooANUT PiTDDiNGi — ^Half a pound of loaf- 
sugar, half a pound of butter, half a cocoanut, 
grated, the whites of six %gs, one tablespoonful of 
rose water, two tablespoonfuls of brandy. Pare 
the brown skin off the nut, wash it in cold water, 
wipe it dry, and grate it After the butter has 
been prepared as for lady-cake, and the sugar 
pounded fine, beat them to a cream; whisk the 
whites of the ^gs until stiff and dry, and add to 
the butter and sugar; ^ir the whole weU together, 
and add gradually the nut, brandy and rose-water — 
then dir foe27, but do not beat it. Bake on rich 
pastry, without a top crust 

Fine Coooanut Pudding. — Pare the dark rind 
from one coooanut and grate the meat Break into 
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• 

a bowl six ^gs, adding a heavy tablespoonfiil of 
Hugar for each egg. When very light^ pour in a 
pint of cream or milk to stir in the cocoanut Melt 
a teacup half full of butter and add to it^ with a 
small portion of soda. Put a puff-paste into your 
dish, and fill it with the mixture. 

CoooAioJT Custard PuDDiNG.-^rate half a 
cocoanut meat ; stir it into a good custard, and bake 
in a buttered basin. Make the custard of four 
eggs to a quart of milk. This may be baked with 
an under crust A quick oven for this — ^thirty or 
forty minutes. Serve with the following wine 
saucer One cup of butter, one cup of sugar; stir 
to a cream ; then one cup of wine added slowly. 
Put the bowl into a vessel of hot water, one half 
hour before using it. It must not be stirred. 

CoooANXJT Cup PuDDmos. — ^Melt two ounces of 
butter, cut small, stirring in two ounces of sifled 
sugar ; boil up for a minute. When cool, grate in 
two ounces of cocoanut, add two ounces of shred 
citron, the grated rind of a lemon, and four eggs ; 
beat with the juice of half a lemon. Mix, and put 
into well-buttered coffee cups, and bake half an 
hour. The same may be made as one pudding in 
a dish, and baked longer. 

Lemon Pudding. — ^To a pint of new milk boiled, 
add two spoonfuls of flour, and boil till smooth ; 
then stir in a quarter of a pound of butter and four 
well beaten e^s, add the peel of a lemon shred 
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very fine, and sweeten to your taste; line a dish 
with veiy light pu£r-paste, pour in the mixture, and 
bake half an hour. 

Excellent Lemon Pudding. — Beat the yelks 
of four eggs ; add four ounces of white sugar, the 
rind of a lemon being rubbed with some lumps of 
it to take the essence ; then peel, and beat it in a 
mortar with the juice of a lemon, and mix all with 
four or five ounces of butter warmed. Put a crust 
into a shallow dish, nick the edges, and put the 
above into it. When served, turn the pudding out 
of the dish. 

Iced Lemon Pudding. — Quarter of a pound of 
butter, half a pound of sugar, the yelks of five eggB, 
one quart of milk, one lemon, the rind grated and 
juice pressed out, six tablespoonfuls of grated bread 
or cracker. When the pudding is baked, take the 
whites of the ^gs and sugar and beat for icing. 
Spread over the top and brown in the oven ; it will 
brown in a few minutes. 

Baked Lemon Pudding. — One teacupful of 
boiling water, one tablespoonful of oom-floar, 
mixed with a little water, one teacupful of sifted 
sugar, one tablespoonful of butter, one ^g, juice 
and rind of one lemon. Pour this mixture into the 
boiling water ; then pour it on to the butter and 
sugar ; beat the egg, and, when cool, put it in ; have 
the paste ready in the dishes, and pour it in and 
bake. 
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Sponge Pudding. — ^Butter a mould thickly and 
fill it three parts full with small sponge cakes, 
soaked through with wine ; fill up the mould with 
a rich cold custard. Butter a paper and put on the 
mould, then tie a floured cloth over it quite dose, 
and boil it an hour. Turn out the pudding care- 
fully, and pour some cold custard over it ; or bake 
it and serve with wine sauce instead of custard. 

Baked Sponge Pudding. — Cream together a 
quarter of a pound of butter and two ounces of pow- 
dered white sugar, then add four eggs and two table- 
spoonfuls of flour ; beat it slowly. Fill six small 
cups and bake them twenty minutes. 

Claka's Sponge Pudding. — One cup of sugar, 
one egg, one cup of sweet milk, three cups of flour, 
one teaspoonful of soda, two of cream of tartar, half 
a •ne of salt. Steam two and a half hours. 

Boiled Fig Pudding. — ^A quarter of a pound 
of figs, half a pound of suet, a cupfiil of bread 
crumbs, four eggs, a breakfastcupful of milk. Mix 
the suet, figs, and bread together ; boil the milk and 
pour over them. Now beat the ^gs and pour over 
the other ingredients. Let the mixture stand a lit- 
tle while, then put it into shape, boil it for two 
hours, and serve with cream or sweet sauce. 

Fig Pudding. — ^Procure one pound of good figs, 
and chop them very fine, and also a quarter pound 
of suet, likewise chopped as fine as possible. Dust 
them both with a little flour as you proceed, it helpe 
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to bind the pudding together. Then take one 
pound of fine bread crumbs, and not quite a quarter 
pound of sugar ; beat two ^gs in a teacupful of 
milk, and mix all well together ; boil four hours. 
If you choose, serve it with wine or brandy sauce, 
and ornament it with blanched almonds. Simply 
cooked, however, it is better where there are chil- 
dren, with whom it is generally a &vorite. We 
forgot to say;^ flavor with a little allspice or nutmeg, 
as you like ; but add the spice before the milk and 



Baibik Puddikg. — Soak two ounces of raisins 
in enough brandy to cover them. Take half a 
pound of flour, half a pound of chopped suet, a des- 
sertspoonful of ground ginger, two ^gs, four ounces 
of white sugar, and enough milk to make it a pretty 
light paste; add the raisins and brandy, put it into 
a cloth or basin, boil it for twd hours, and serve 
with what pudding sauce you please. 

Boiled Baibin Pudding. — Mix together half a 
pound each of stoned raisins, chopped suet, and 
bread crumbs ; add four well beaten eggRy a teacup- 
ful of milk, a little salt, and a spoonful of grated 
ginger. Boil it for four hours in a buttered mould or 
floured cloth. Pour a little brandy over it before 
serving. 

Plain Ra^isin Pudding. — One pound of raisins, 
stoned, one pound of beef-suet, shred fine, eight 
^gs, quarter pound of flour, two spoonfuls of milk. 
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a litde ginger and salt ; brandy to your taste. Mix 
all well together, tie up in a doth, and boil four 
hours. 

PRurr Raised Pudding. — ^When baking take 
two and a half cups of light dough, one of sugar, 
hardly three-fourths of a cup of butter, two e^s, 
half a teaspoonful of soda, one glass of wine or 
brandy, cinnamon, cloves, and nutmeg, being cai^ 
ful not to let one spice predominate ; a half pound 
of washed currants, the same of stoned raisins, and 
a quarter of a pound of citron, chopped fine. Let 
it stand until light in the pudding-dish ; bake care- 
fully, so as not to form a heavy crust ; turn it out 
when baked, and pour over it while hot a rich wine 
sauce. This will be found excellent It must be 
started very early in the morning. If home*made 
yeast is used the dough can be saved until the next 
day. Sweeten it with soda before mixing in the 
other ingredients, and allow it to rise again. 

Tomato Pudding. — ^Pour boiling water on toma- 
toes, remove the skins, put in the bottom of the pud- 
ding-dish some bread crumbs, then slice the tomatoes 
on them, season with sugar, butter, pepper, and salt; 
add some more bread crumbs, then the sliced toma- 
toes and seasoning, and if the tomato does not wet 
the bread crumbs add a little water; then, for a 
small pudding, beat up two eggs and pour over the 
top. Bake about twenty minutes. 

Caromel Pudding. — Seven ounces of sugar dis* 
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solved in a pan in water and burnt. Line the 
inside of a well buttered new tin with a coating of 
ibis. In another pan^ one pint of sweetened new 
milk, the yelks of se^en ^gs, and the whites of 
two, beaten, together ; boil the milk, pour it upon 
the ^gs, and stir well together. Pour this into the 
sugar-lined tin, put the tin into a pan with three 
indies of water, and steam it for three-quarters of 
an hour. When quite cold turn out into a dish, 
and serve. 

Cassandra PuDDilra. — ^Three tablespoonfuls of 
flour, three eggs, quarter of a pound of moist sugar, 
three-quarters of a pound of raisins, stewed and 
chopped fine, and half a pound of chopped suet. 
Mix well and boil three hours and a half in a well 
floured bag. 

Brighton Pudding. — ^Three eggs, quarter of a 
pound of sugar, quarter of a pound of flour, quarter 
jf a pound of butter, and the peel of a lemon, finely 
minced or grated. Beat the sugar and ^gs for 
twenty minutes, oil the butter and beat in gradually, 
and sift in the fiour slowly, beating steadily while 
mixing. Steam the pudding for one hour, and serve 
with preserved fruit. 

GoLDBN Pudding. — Quarter of a pound of bread 
crumbs, quarter of a pound of suet, quarter of a 
pound of marmalade, quarter of a pound of sugar, 
four e^s. Put the bread crumbs into a basin, mix 

with them the suet, which should be finely minced, 

li 
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the marmalade^ and the sugar. Stir all these ingre- 
dients well tc^ther, beat the eggs to a frothy moisten 
the pudding with these, and when mixed put it into 
a mould or buttered basin ; tie down with a floured 
doth, and boil for two hours. When turned out, 
strew a little fine sifted sugar over the top and serve. 
The mould may be ornamented with stoned rusins, 
arranged in any fimciful pattern, before the mixture 
is poured in, which would add very much to the 
appearance of the pudding. For a plainer pudding 
double the quantities of the bread crumbs; and if 
the eggs do not moisten sufficiently use a little milk. 

Luncheon Pudding. — ^A teacupful of cream, 
the same of butter, well beaten, and a little salt, 
made into a stiff batter with flouV, so that it will 
just pour out; tie it in a cloth, and boil two hours. 

Moulded Pudding. — ^Beat lightly the yelks of 
ten eggs and the whites of six with three-quarters 
of a pound of sugar, the rind of an orange, or two 
lemons grated, six and a half, ounces of flour; add 
one pint of boiling milk. When nearly cold, mix 
in the eggs and sugar, and add a win^lassful of 
brandy, and half a pound of melted butter. Bake 
it an hour and a quarter, and turn it out 

Stale Loap Pudding. — ^Take a three quart 
pudding-dish, fill two-thirds full of broken bread^ 
ponr boiling water over it, and let it stand till soft 
enough to stir up fine ; then add three well beaten 
^gs, salt to taste ; fill up the pan with water and 
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oake. When done^ make a sanoe with batter and 
sugar mashed tc^ther and flavored with lemon or 
nutm^. It is yeiy nice made with the sweetening 
and rioe baked in. Indian and rice are good made 
in the same way. Milk is qoite unneoessaiy for 
such things when jou can get eggs. 

Fabmeb^s Pudding. — ^Take one pint of bread 
crambsy one quart of milk, half a cup of sugar, four 
^gs, taking only the yelks, butter the size of a wal- 
nut, one lemon, grated ; bake until done, but not 
watery ; then spread a layer of currant-jelly or any 
preserved fruit over it. Take the whites of the eggs 
and sugar, in which han been stirred the juice of the 
lemon, beat to a stiff froth, pour it over the pudding, 
and brown it. Serve cold with cream. It can be 
made without a lemon. Flavor with nutm^. 

Steamboat PuDDma. — One quart of milk, six 
eggs, quarter of a pound of seeded raisins, quarter 
of a pound of currants, sugar to the taste. Beat the 
^gs and add them to the milk with the finit ; pour 
it in a pudding-dish, cover the top with slices of 
bread, well buttered. First dip the bread in the' 
milk, so as it may be brown when it is baked. This 
is generally eaten cold. It may be flavored with 
lemon or vanilla. 

Tbeacle PtJDDma. — Four ounces each of flour, 
suet, currants, raisins, and bread crumbs, two table- 
spoonfuls of treacle, and half a pint of milk. "Mix 
all well together, and boil in a mould three hours. 
Serve with wine or brandy sauce. 
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BiGH PuDDiKO. — ^Line a deep pie-dish with pnff- 
paste, having first battered it thorou^Iy^ place oa 
this a layer of jam^ then a layer of costard, tb^i jam, 
then custard, until the dish is nearly full, leaving 
the custard layer at the top. Slice the minced peel 
and cut it into diamonds and arrange on the top. 
Bake for twenty minutes in a quiet oven, Id; the 
pudding cool, beat up the whites of the ^gs that 
were used for the custard into a stiff whip with a 
little powdered sugar ; pile the whip on as high as 
possible, and serve. 

Economical Pudding. — Take two tablespoon- 
fuls of rice, put it into a small saucepan with as 
much water as the rice will absorb. When boiled 
enough add a pinch of salt, then set it by the fire 
until the rice is quite soft and dry. Throw it up in 
a dish, add two ounces of butter, four tablespoon- 
fuls of tapioca, a pint and a half of milk, sugar to 
the taste, a little grated nutmeg, and two eggs beaten 
up. Let it all be well stirred together and baked 
an hour. 

Family Pudding. — One pound of flour, one 
pound of suet, chopped fine, three-quarters of a 
pound of sugar, one pound each of carrots and potar 
toes, well boiled and maslied together, half a pound 
of raisins, three-quarters of a pound of bread crumbs; 
spice, flavoring, and peel optional. Mix th6 whole 
well together with a little water. It must not be 
too stiff, and certainly not too moist. Rub a basin 
well with dripping, and boil for eight hours. 
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Floub Pudding. — ^Four spoonfuls of flour, six 
egg/A, two pints of milk. line a basin idth buttered 
paper, and boil an hour. 

Simple Pudding. — ^Three-quarters of a pound 
of flour, one pint of new milk, four eggs, whites 
well beaten, a pinch of salt. Boil it for one hour 
and a half. 

Suet Pudding. — One pint of sweet milk, one 
cap of sour milk, four ^gs, one cup of sugar, two 
cups of chipped saet, one teaBpooniul of soda, a piece 
of butter the size of a small ^g, raisins or currants 
or dried firuit, flour to make a stiff batter. Boil 
three hours. Liquid sauce. 

Boiled Suet Pudding. — One cup of finely 
chopped suet, one of molasses, one of milk, sweet or 
sour, one of raisins or currants, three cups of flour, 
one teaspoonflil of salt, one teaBpoonfhl and a half 
of soda, one of every kind of spice, part of nutmeg. 
Boil four hours; tie up loosely. Wine sauce. 

Tapioca Pudding. — Four large tablespoonfuls 
of tapioca soaked over night in one quart of new 
milk, grated rind of one lemon, one tumbler of sweet 
cream, one half of a tumbler of wine, with sugar 
enough in it to fill the glass. Stir the tapioca and 
milk- over the fire until it comes to a boil, before 
adding any of the other ingredients; four e^s, 
beaten separately, and added just before baking; 
bakes in about five minutes. To be eaten cold. 
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Arbowboot Pudding. — ^Mix a tablespoonfbl of 
arrowroot in two of cold milk ; poor it into a pint 
of boiling milk, in which dissolve a teacnpfnl of 
white sugar ; stir it constantlj, and add a little maoe, 
or any other kind of spice^ and four ^gs ; bake it 
half an hour in a dish lined with paste. If it is pre- 
ferred to look clear, substitute water instead of milk, 
and add one more egg. 

Potato Suet Pudding. — ^Take a pound of mealy 
potatoes, boiled and mashed smooth; add four 
ounoes of chopped beef suet, three eggs, a little milk, 
sugar to taste, and a good dessertspoonful of pow- 
dered ginger. Put it into a well floured cloth and 
boil for an hour. Serve, turned into a dish, with 
saffron or sweet sauce poured over it 

Boiled Indian Pudding. — ^Take sweet milk 
of sufficient quantity for the pudding desired ; salt 
to the taste, and stir in Indian meal till a little 
milk will rise on the top by standing. If too thick 
it will be hard. Fill a pudding crock, and tie a 
cloth tightly over it. Put into boiling water sof- 
ficient to keep it covered, and boil steadily three 
hours. Fruit may be added, if desired. Serve 
with sweetened cream. This is an old-&shioned 
Connecticut pudding. • 

Corn-Meal Pudding. — ^Two quarts of sweet 
milk, one pint of corn-meal, one-half pint of beef 
suet or fat pork, chopped fine, three ^gs, and a 
little nutmeg and salt ; sweeten to your taste with 
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angar. Heat the milk^ and, while hot, stir in the 
meal ; after this, set it where it will cool, and then 
add the eggs. Bake from three to fours in a slow 
oven. 

Indian-Meal Pudding. — ^Into one quart of 
boiling milk stir one quart of sifted fine meal ; then 
add one quart of cold milk, two well beaten eggs, 
one-half cup of sugar, one cup of flour, and a little 
salt and spice. Stir it well and pour it into a but- 
tered dish. Bake two hours, and serve with butter. 

Pound Pudding. — ^Take half a pound of fresh 
butter and an equal weight of sugar, beat the butter 
to a cream, then add six very well whisked eggs, 
half a pound of flour, four ounces of currants, two 
ounces of candied lemon-peel, shred fine, and a little 
lemon-juice. Beat all together for a quarter of an 
hour, put it into a buttered mould, and boil it for 
two hours and a half. 

Potato Pudding. — One pound of potatoes, 
boiled, half a pound of fresh butter, half a pound 
of sugar, the yelks of six eggs, and whites of three, 
one gill of cream, one gill of wine, one teaspoonful 
of maoe, and one nutmeg. Bake in pufi^-paste. 

Biscuit Pudding. — Crumble four moderate-sized 
biscuits in two pints of sweet milk/ take a piece of 
butter the size of an ^g, one cup of sugar, three 
eggs, beat them separate, and pour the white on top. 
Add a little nutmeg; bake half an hour. 
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Macaboni Pudding. — ^Take thiee-qnartera of a 
pound of macaroni^ boil it till quite soft. Add half 
a pound of sugar, a quarter of a pound of currants, 
and juice of one lemon ; bake till browned. A 
simple mode of cooking macaroni, or tapioca, is to 
sweeten and boil till soft. Add the j uice of a lemon, 
and turn into a mould till oool. 

Cake Pudding. — One cup of butter, two of 
sugar, one of milk, five eggs, two teaspoonfuls of 
cream of tartar, one of soda, three and a half cups 
of flour. Flavor to taste. 

Sago Pudding. — One pint of milk, three table- 
spoonfuls of sago, one half cup of butter, one cup 
of sugar, four eggs. Soak the sago in water two 
hours ; then put the milk on the stove and stir the 
sago in ; add the butter and sugar after it is cold ; 
stir in the whites and yelks of the ^gs beaten 
separately. 

Crumb Pudding. — ^The yelks and whites of 
three %gs, beaten separately, one ounce of moist 
sugar, and sufficient bread crumbs to make it into 
a thick, but not stiff mixture; a little powdered 
cinnamon. Beat all together for five minutes, and 
bake in a buttered tin. When baked, turn it out 
of the tin, pour two glasses of boiling wine over it, 
and serve. Cherries, either fresh or preserved, are 
very nice mixed in the pudding. 

CusTABD Pudding. — One quart of new milk, 
three ^gs^ half a pound of sugar, a little salt, poor 
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these into yonr pudding-dish^ mix well, slioe some 
bread, and butter it, and lay the thin slices over the 
top of your pudding. Bake about one hour. 

Cup Puddings (without Eggs). — ^Beat three 
ounces of fresh butter to cream, mix with it three 
ounces of baked flour, three oimces of sifted loaf- 
sugar, three ounces of currants, and three table- 
spoons of cream ; beat the whole for ten minutes. 
Butter six or seven small moulds, pour the mixture 
in till they are three parts full, and bake them in 
a quiok oven for twenty minutes. Serve with wine 
sauce. 

Ck>LD Cup Puddings. — Grate the rind of a 
lemon into a pint of cream (or new milk), let it just 
boil, and strain it. When cool, beat the yelks of 
six eggs, and add them to the above, with crushed 
lump sugar to sweeten it. Pour the mixture into 
six cups, and steam for half an hour. Next day 
turn out and gamiah mih currant jelly or other 
preserves. 

Green Corn Pudding. — One dozen ears of 
com, grated, three ^gs, well beaten, one pint of 
sweet milky half a cupful of butter, one large spoon- 
ful of sugar, pepper and salt. Bake in a large 
pudding-pan two hours. 

Carrot Pudding, Baked. — ^Take half a pound 
of grated raw carrot, half a pound of bread crumbs, 
the yelks of four eggs and the whites of two, a little 
sugar and nutm^, a gill each of white wine and 
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cream ; mix all well together^ lay a puff-paste over 
your dish ; put iu your pudding and bake for an 
hour. 

Chocolate Pudding. — Put one quart of milk 
oii to boil ; take an ounce and a half of chocolate 
and grate it, mix it with a little cold milk. Then 
take the boiled milk and stir into it the chocolate, 
and set it to cool; when nearly cool stir in the 
beaten yelks of six eggs. Flavor with vanilla 
sweetened to taste, and bake until of the consistency 
of custard. Beat the whites of the eggs to a froth 
with six spoonfuls of powdered sugar, pile it 
lightly on top of the pudding, replace in the oven, 
and brown. ' 

Rice Pudding. — ^To one cup of boiled rice add 
half a cup of butter, five eggs, sugar to taste, and 
cream enough to make it liquid. Flavor with 
essence of lemon, and bake in rich paste in deep 
pudding dishes. 

Boiled Batteb Pudding. — ^Three ^gs, one 
ounce of butter, one pint of milk, three tablespoon- 
fuls of flour, a little salt. Put the flour into a basin, 
and add sufficient milk to moisten it Carefully 
rub down all the lumps With a spoon, then pour in 
the remainder of the milk, and stir in the butter, 
which should be previously melted. Keep beating 
the mixture, add the c^gs apd a pinch of salt, and 
when the batter is quite smooth put into a well but- 
tered basin, tie it down very tightly, and put it into 
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boiling water. Move the basin about for a few min- 
utes after it is put into the water, to prevent the flour 
settling in any part, and boil for one hour and a 
quarter. This pudding may also be boiled in a 
floured cloth that has been wetted in hot water ; it 
will then take a few minutes less than when boiled 
in a basin. Send these puddings very quickly to 
table, and serve with sweet sauce, wine sauce, stewed 
fruit, or jam of any kind. When the latter is used, 
a little of it may be placed around the dish in small 
quantities as a garnish. 

QuAEiNG Pudding. — ^Well beat eight eggs, add 
to them the grated crumbs of a stale bread roll, tw« 
spoonfuls of ground rice, a little nutmeg, and orange 
flower water. Mix it smoothly together with a 
quart of new milk, put it into a floured cloth, tie it 
rather loose, plunge it into boiling water, and boil 
it briskly for one 'hour. Serve with red or white 
wine sauce. 

Pennsylvania Pudding. — ^Three ^gs, one tea- 
oupful of sugar, quarter of a pound of butter, three- 
quarters of a cup of new milk, two cups of flour, 
one yeast powder. Bake in a quick oven three- 
quarters of an hour. 

Vakiety Puddings. — ^Take a quarter pound of 
fresh butter and beat it to a thick cream, add four 
tablespoonfuls of fine flour, two ounces of loaf sugar, 
one ounce of candled peel, cut into thick slices, six 
sweet and six bitter almonds, blanched and cat 
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Iengtawa3r8. Mix these ingredients togetiher, form 
them into romids, and bake them in six patty-pana. 

Blaceberby Pudding. — One quart of black- 
berries, sfx large apples, pared and cut in thin slices, 
half a pound of sugar, and three or four slices of 
lemon-peel. Make a light paste, line a deep dish, 
fill it with the fruit and sugar, and boil it slowlj 
and steadUy for one hour. Serve with grated nut- 
m^, sugar, and sweet cream. 

Ripe Goosebebby PuDDiKa. — Scald a pint of 
ripe goofleberries in veiy little water, when tender 
mash them in the liquor in which they were boiled, 
pulp them through a sieve, and add to them the 
beaten yelks of four ^gs, a quarter of a pound of 
sugar, and a quarter of a pound of blanched sweet 
almonds, lightly chopped. Mix all very well to- 
gether, and bake it in a pie-dish, edged with a rim of 
puff-paste. Half an hour's baking will do it. Serve 
with cream. 

Gbeen CuBBAin? PuDDma. — ^Take the currants 
as soon as they are large enough, pick them fiom 
their stalks, put them into a pudding-basin lined 
with a light suet crust, add plenty of sugar, cover 
them with a paste, and, if it is a pint pudding, boil 
it for two hours. A larger size requires to be boiled 
longer. 

Obakqe Pudding. — Pound in a mortar three 
ounces of firesh butter and four ounces of lump sugar, 
grate in the rinds of two oranges (taking care not to 
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fiilow any jof the jaice to escape); also the ^hole of 
a large or two small apples, also grated. When 
thoroughly mixed, add four ^gs, well beaten. 
Spread it to the thickness of half an inch of puff- 
paste. Bake quickly. 

AufOND PuDDiNO. — 'Hslf a pound of blanched 
almonds, four ounces of white sugar, six tablespoon- 
fills of rose water, half a pint of sweet cream, three 
eggs, a little grated lemon-peel. Put the almonds 
in a mortar and put a few spoonfuls of sugar on 
them, and rub them fine ; then add the roeewater, 
beat the remaining sugar and the eggs together 
separate, and then add them to the mixture in the 
mortar. When all are well mixed, warm a little, 
then put a little crust around the edges or sides, and 
bake half an hour. 

Cttbok Pudding. — ^Take one half pint of Gream, 
one tablespooniul of flour, two ounces of white sugar, 
and a little grated nutm^. Mix all these ingredi- 
ents together with the well beaten yelks of three 
eggs. Cut two ounces of citron into thin slices, 
place pieces of it in small buttered moulds or cups, 
fill them with the mixture, and bake until the pud- 
ding assumes a light brown color. This quantity 
will make five puddings, which are sufficient for a 
side difih. 

SupPEB Pudding. — ^Line a basin with slices of 
stale bread, cut half an inch thick ; boil some firuit 
(currants are the best, mixed with raspberries) with 
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sugar as for oompote, poor it boiling into the basm, 
ooyer it with bread, and place a plate with a weight 
upon it, let it stand in a cold place all night; serve 
as soon as turned out Cream inay be eaten with it^ 
or a whipped cream poured over it. 

Pebipatbtic Puddikg. — Six stK)nge cakes, six 
^gs, a quarter of a pound of sifted sugar, half a 
pound of fresh butter, half a pound of marmalade, 
two glasses of sweet wine. Well mix these ingre- 
dients, paper the tin, and bake it about half an 
hour. 

FoBTUNATUS PuDDiNG. — Two eggs and their 
weight in butter and loaf sugar, melt the butter a 
little, and beat well together. Line the dish with 
puff-paste and lay some fruit jam upon it; pour the 
batter in, and bake a quarter of an hour or twenty 
minutes. 

Transparent Pudding. — ^Beat eight ^gs very 
well, put them into a stewpan with half a pound of 
sugar, pounded fine, the same quantity of butter, 
and some nutmeg, grated. Set it on the fire, and 
keep stirring it till it thickens. Then set it in a 
basin to cool, put a rich puff-paate round the edge 
of the dish, pour in your pudding, and bake it in a 
moderate oven. It will eat light and clear. Yoa 
may add candied orange or citron, if preferred. 

Cream Pudding. — ^Boil a quart of cream with a 
blade of mace and half a nutmeg, grated ; let it cool, 
and beat up eight ^gs and three whites. Strain 
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them well, and mix a spoonfol of flour into them ; 
also a quarter of a pound of almonds, blanched and 
beaten fine, with a spoonful of orange flower or rose 
water. Then by d^rees mix in the cream and beat 
all well together. Take a thick cfoth, wet it, and 
flour it well, pour in the mixture, tie it close, and 
boil in half an hour. Let the water boil fast. 
When it is done, turn it into' the dish, pour melted 
butter over with a little sack, and throw fine sugar 
all over. 

Chocolate Cbeam Custard Pudding. — Scrape 
a quarter of a pound of the best chocolate, pour on 
it a teacupfiil of boiling water, and let it stand hy 
the fire until it is quite dissolved. Beat eight eggs 
lightly, omitting the whites pf two. Stir them by 
degrees into a quart of rich cream, alternately with 
the chocolate and three tablespoonfuls of white sugar. 
Put the mixture into a dish and bake it ten minutes. 

Cbeam Tapioca Pudding. — Soak three table- 
spoonfuls of tapioca in water three hours, put the 
same in a quart of boiling milk, boil fifteen minutes. 
Beat the yelks of four eggs in one cup of sugar, stir 
them into the pudding five minutes before it is done, 
flavor with lemon or vanilla. Beat the whites of 
four e^s to a stifi^ firoth with three tablespoonfuls 
of sugar, put this over the pudding, and bake five 
minutes. A spoonful or two of prepared cocoanut 
in with the yelks and sugar is very good ; the cocoa- 
nut can also be sprinkled over the top, on the* whites, 
before putting in to brown. 
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RailwayPudding. — ^Flour, saet^siigar^ cimanfB, 
and raisins^ of each ten ounces, grated potatoes and 
carrotB, together ten ounces, one nutmeg, and two 
ounces of candied orange-peel, well mixed together 
and boiled for several hours. To be served with 
brandy sauce* 

Simple Bread Pudding. — ^Take the crumbs of 
a stale roll, pour over it one pint of boiling milk, 
and set it by to cool. When quite cold, beat it up 
very fine with two ounces of butter, sifted sugar 
sufficient to sweeten it, grate in half a nutmeg, and 
add half a pound of well washed currants. Beat up 
four ^gs separately, and then mix them up with 
the rest, adding, if desired, a few strips of candied 
orange-peel. All the ingredients must be beaten up 
together for about half an hour, as the lightness of 
the pudding depends upon that. Tie it up in a 
cloth and boil for an hour. When it is dished, pour 
a little white wine sauce over the top. 

Bread Pudding. — One pint of grated bread 
crumbs, one quart of milk, yelks of six eggs, well 
beaten, one grated lemon, and sugar to taste. Bake. 
When cold spread a layer of jelly over the top, thea 
make an icing of the whites of the eggs and white 
sugar, and spread smoothly over the jelly. To be 
eaten cold without sauce. 

Brown Bread Pudding. — ^Take half a pound 
of good brown bread without crust, cut it into mod- 
trately thin slices, spread them over with cream, lay 
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them in a buttered dish^ strew^^ely shred candied 
citron-peel between each slice, boil half a pint of 
new milk, ieuld some sagar and cinnamon, poar it 
over the bread, and when nearly cold, beat three 
^gs and pour into the dish. Bake for half an hour 
in a moderately heated oven. 

Steamed Bread and Butter PuDDiNa. — ^Lay 
your bread and butter in a pudding-basin, with 
layers of firuit jam between ; add a custard as for 
a baked pudding, and then steam it. When served 
pour a custard over it 

SouPFLK Pudding. — Put six ounces of corn flour 
into a stewpan with eight ounces of pounded loaf 
sugar, mix these smoothly together, add four ounces 
of fresh butter and a few drops of essence of vanilla ; 
stir briskly over the fire until it boils, and then 
work in vigorously six yelks of eggs and the six 
whites whisked into a firm froth. They are to be 
slightly incorporated with the batter, which must 
then be poured into a buttered dish. 

Prince Albert Pudding. — Half a pound of 
bread crumbs, half a pound of sugar, half a pound 
of butter, six ^gs, beaten separately, juice of one 
lemon, rinds of two, grated, one windlass of brandy, 
four tablespoonfuls of any kind of preserves. Steam 
the pudding in a mould one hour and a haSl Wine 
sauce. 

German Pudding. — ^Boil twelve good-sized po- 
tatoes, peel them^ and crush tibem thoroughly. Put 
15 
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ihem into a sanoepaiiy with salt and a little lemon- 
peel ; pat it on the fire and stir all well whilst you 
add a piece of fiesh butter and a little cream and 
sugar. When quite hot, take the saucepan from the 
fire, let the mixture cool a little, and then add a 
tablespoonful of orange flower water, four whole 
eggs, and the yelks of four more. Mix all well 
together, and put into a mould which has previously 
had a slight coating of butter and bread crumfaB. 
Bake it, and bring it hot to table. 

Stllabub Pudding. — ^Well beat your ^gs;, add 
to them six ounces of pounded and sifted loaf sugar, 
a glass of brandy, a glass of while wine, and suffi- 
cient flour to make it a very stiff batter. Have a 
quart of milk, warm from the cow, poured upon it 
while you continue beating, and when it is well 
frothed, put it into a buttered dish, place it in a quick 
oven, and bake it for a quarter of an hour. Serve 
inmiediately. 

Bibd's Nest Pudding. — ^Peel tart apples, take 
out the cores, leaving the apples whole. Make a 
custard of eight well beaten ^gs, half a pint of 
cream, and a pint and a half of scalded milk, thick- 
ened with a heaping tablespoonful of flour and a 
little salt, but no sugar ; pour it over the apples. 
Bake twenty minutes. When the apples are tender 
the pudding is done. Serve immediately with but- 
ter and sugan^ stirred to a cream. 

Omnibus Pudding. — ^Half a pound of flour, half 
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a ponnd of'beef suei^ half a pound of corrantB, half 
« pound of raisins, stoned, half a pound of sugar, 
half a pound of scraped raw potatoes, and quarter 
of a pound of scraped carrots, mixed together, and 
spice to taste. Boil four hours. 

BiBDLE Pudding. — One pint of milk, four large 
tablespoonfuls of flour, four ^gs. Butter the bake- 
dish, put it in the oven when you are about to dish 
the dinner, allowing twenty-five minutes for baking) 
Bring it directly from the oven to the table, or it 
Ms. 

Sauce fob the Above. — One cup of brown 
sugar, two tablespoonfuls of cream, one oance of 
butter. Stir the butter and sugar thoroughly, then 
add a little of the cream at a time, to keep from sep- 
arating ; add wine to the taste in the same manner 
(not quite a windlass). Let the mixture melt It 
win be a white froth when done. 

BiBTHDAT PUDDINO WITHOUT EoGB. — One 

pound of suet shred fine, half a pint of molasses, 
one pound of currants, one pound of flour ; to be 
mixed with boiling milk; add candied lemon, 
raisins, nutm^, and bitter almonds to taste ; tie in 
a cloth, and boil five hours. 

Obbis Pudding. — ^Boil one quart of milk and 
add five tablespoonfuls of flour, a little salt, seven 
eggs (reserving the whites of three for the sauce), 
and one-half a cup of sugar. Bake about half an 
hour. 
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Sauce fob thb Above. — Whites of three eggs 
beaten with one and a half cup of powdered sogar 
and a glass of wine. If persons are averse to using 
wine to flavor the saaoe for paddings, they will 
find that any well-flavored jelly or preserve is a 
great addition to the saaoe for plain paddings. 

Gbakdmamma's Puddikg. — Cat some moder- 
ately thin slices of bread ; batter a moald and line 
it with the bread. Next, cover the bread with jam 
or marmalade. Fill np the mould with slices of 
bread, candied-peel, or marmalade, and raisins, or 
jam, whichever may be preferred. Beat two or 
three eggs, according to the size of the mould. 
Mix with a little sugar and sufficient milk to fill 
the mould. Covet with a doth, and boil for an 
hour and a half. Serve with wine or sweet sauoe. 

West-Point Puddhtg. — One pound sheepV 
tongue chopped fine, half pound suet chopped fine, 
five ounces of sugar, one tablespoonful of butter, 
one pound of potatoes, boiled* Mix all well 
together and bake about four hours. 

Uniok Pudding. — ^Take one cup of white sugar, 
three tablespoonfuls of flour, two ^gs, one grated 
nutm^, and one good-sized coooanut grated fine, 
two teacupfuls of new milk and a tablespoonfiil of 
good firesh butter. Bake like tarts, without an 
upper enuL 

Snow Pudding. — ^Half an ounce of gelatine, 
one pint of boiling water, three-qaarters of a pound 
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of white BUff^, the jaioe of two lemons. After it 
*8 thordughly dissolved^ strain it; as soon as it 
b^ns to thicken^ add the well-beaten whites of 
two eggs ; beat it for half an hour^ and set it on ice, 
after putting in a mould or bowl. Make a rich, 
soft custard, flavored with the lemon-rinds grated. 
Send it to table in the middle of the custard* 

Persian Pudding. — ^Take the pulp of six baked 
apples ; add to them one ounce of rice previously 
boiled in milk, and beaten smooth, one ounce of 
sifted sugar, the |;rated rind of a lemon, and a 
teaspoonful of lemon-juice ; mix these weU together ; 
then beat the whites of four eggs to a fine froth, 
put in the other ingredients, whisk it all up 
quickly, put it into a warm mould, and place it in 
a tolerably quick oven ; when properly set, turn it 
out and pour around it a custard made with the 
yelks of the eggs remaining from the pudding. 

VABIOUB KENDB OF PASTRY. 

In making pastry the cook should be particularly 
clean and neat. Her utensils should be kept in 
order, and when they are done with they should be 
carefully cleaned and put in their places Her 
paste-board and rolling-pin, let it be remembered, 
should, after using, be well scoured with hot water 
alone. She should not use soap or sand. A mar- 
ble slab is preferable to a board for rolling paste. 
Both are generally made too small to be convenient. 
Three feet long by two feet wide is a good size. In 
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making a paste a good cook will have no waste of 
anj kind^ and particularly she will not make more 
at one time than she wants^ under the idea that she 
oan keep it in floor till the next time of making; 
for it is ten to one but that the old paste will spoil 
the new. No flour except the very best can be used 
for fine descriptions of pastay^ and in damp weather 
it should be dried before the fire. CSarified drip- 
pingy good lard^ marrow, salt butter, well washed, 
may be used for ordinary pastry ; indeed, if diqr 
are pure and sweet they will form good pastry, 
with good flour and good management. In wealthy 
fitmilies, however, where economy is not an object^ 
and everything for the table is required to be of the 
first quality, the safest plan is to use the best fresh 
butter. The fiit that settles on stews, and on the 
broth in which meat has been boiled, may be used 
for pastry, that is, provided it is tasteless. Suet is 
sometimes used for meat pies, but though it makes 
a light crust, when hot, it does not eat well when 
cold. 

A great deal more butter, or fat of some kind or 
other, was formerly directed to be used in making 
pastry than at present. For ordinary purposes, 
half the weight of lard or butter is sufficient, but in 
the richest crusts the quantity should never exceed 
the weight of flour. Eggs may be added to enrich 
the crust. Use no more water or other liquid in 
making paste than is absolutely necessary, or, in 
other words, take care not to ^^ put out the millei^ 
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eye," that is, to make the paste too moist The 
great thing is to incorporate the floor well with the 
fiit^ which you cannot do if you allow too much 
water or milk in the first instance. 

The under or side crust, which should be thin, 
should not be made so rich as the top crust, as 
otherwise it will make the gravy or syrup greasy. 
All dishes in which pies are to be baked should be 
buttered or greased round the edges to prevent the 
crust firom sticking, and if there be an under crust, 
all over the inside, and the same must be done with 
tins or saucers. 

. There is a number of other litde things to be at- 
tended to in making pastry, which we will enumer- 
ate in as few words as we can. Fruit pies or large 
tarts should have a hole nuule in the middle of the 
crust. • 

FuLKT AND Shobt Cbusts. — ^In making a flaky 
crust a part of the &t should be worked with the 
hand to a cream, and then the whole of the flour 
well rubbed into it before any water or milk is 
added. The remaining &t must be stuck on the 
paste and be rolled out For crisp crust, by fiur the 
most wholesome, the whole of the &t should be 
rubbed in and thoroughly incorporated with the 
flour. Water or milk must be added when this is 
done, and the dough, or rather paste, made up. 
The pie-board and rolling-pin should be well dusted 
with flour, and the dough should be well beaten 
with the pin to thoroughly mix it, and render it 
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light. Mind, in rolling out paste do not drive the 
pin backwards and forwardS| but always keep roll- 
ing from you. In making flaky crusts the paste 
must be rolled out thin, and the &t or butter laid 
all over it ; then roll it up and beat it till it pafEs 
up in little bladders ; it should be then finally rolled 
out and put in the oven as quickly as possible. 

Raised Cbust. — ^Put two pounds and a half of 
flour on the paste-board, and put on the fire in a 
saucepan three-quarters of a pint of water and half 
a pound of good lard ; when the water boils, make 
a hole in the middle of the flour, pour in the water 
and lard by degrees, gently mix it with a spoon, 
and when it is well mixed, then knead it with your 
hands till it becomes stiff; dredge a little flour to 
prevent it sticking to the board, or you cannot 
make it smooth ; then set it aside for an hour, and 
keep it cool ; do not roll it with your rolUng-piiiy 
but roll it with your hands, about the thicknesfl of 
a quart pot ; cut it into six pieces, leaving a little 
Ear the covers ; put the left hand, dendied, in the 
middle of one of the pieces, and with the other on 
the outside, work it up against the back of the left 
to a round or oval shape. It is now ready for the 
meat, whicn must be cut into small pieces with 
some &t, and pressed into the pie ; then cover it 
with the paste previously rolled out to a proper 
^ckness, and of the size of the pie ; put this lid on 
the pie and press it together with your thumb and 
finger, cut it all around with a pair of scissors^ and 
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bake for an hour and a half. Oar good old ooantry 
hooBewives pride themselves very much upon being 
able to raise a large and high pork pie. This crust 
will answer for many meat and other pies baked in 
dishes or tins, 

Puff-Paste. — ^This paste is nearlj the same as 
what we have called flaky crust, and of course made 
upon the same principles. If egga ard desired, 
allow three yelks to a pound of butter or lard« 
Bub a fourth part of the &t to a cream, then mix 
the ^gs with it, and afterwards the flour. A very 
little water will suffice to wet it. Beat it with the 
pin to make it flaky ; roll it out thin three times, 
putting in a portion of the &t each time, and roll it 
from you ; after each rolling beat it well. 

StTPERiOB Puff-Paste. — One pound of flour, 
one pound of good butter, the yelk of an egg well 
beaten, and the juice of half a lemon. The paste 
must be made with cool hands, and in a cool place. 
Put the flour into a pan, make a hole in the middle, 
and put in the egg and lemon-juice, then cold 
water— enough, together, to make a tolerably stiff, 
but not too stiff, paste. Boll it out, and put a 
layer of butter over it in patches, sprinkle some 
dry flour over this, (not that of the pound first 
weighed ; that should all be wetted), fold over the 
paste, flour your paste-board and rolling-pin, and 
roll lightly on one side until butter and paste are 
amalgamated. In this mai^ner continue to put on 
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the butter, and roll out tbe paste until all the batt« 
is used. The paste should be put on to the dishes 
in about three layers, and should be put into a quick 
oven to bake. i 

Sweet Paste. — ^This is suitable to firuit tarts 
generally, apples, perhaps, excepted, for which we 
reoommend a puff paste. To three-quarters of a 
pound of butter put a pound and a half of flour, 
three or four ounces of sifted loaf sugar, the yelks 
of two eggp, and half a pint of new milk. Bake it 
i^ a moderate oven. 

Cbubt fob Savoey Pies. — To two pounds of 
flour, one and a half of butter or lard, and the yelks 
of three ^gs ; rub part of the &t to a cream with 
the c^gs, then rub in the flour; wet with cold water, 
and roll out with the remainder of the butter. This 
crust is suitable for pigeon, rabbit, hare, and other 
savory pies. 

Icmo Pastby. — When nearly baked enough, 
take the pastry out of the oven and sift fine powdered * 
sugar over it. Beplace it in the oven, and hold 
over it till the sugar is melted a hot iroQ shovel. 
The /tbove method is preferred for pastry to be 
eaten hot; for cold, beat up the whites of two eggs 
well, wash over the tops of the pies with a brush, 
and sift over this a good coating of sugar; cause 
it to adhere to the ^g and pie-crust; trundle 
3ver it a dean brush dipped in water till the 
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sagar is all moistened. Bake again for about ten 
minutes. 

French Crust for Raised Pies. — ^To every 
pound of flour allow half a saltspoonfiil of salt^ two 
^gs^ third of a pint of water, six ounces of butter. 
Spread the flour^ which should be sifbed and 
thoroughly dry, on the paste-board ; make a hole 
in the centre, into which put the butter; work it 
lightly into the flour, and when quite fine, add 
the salt ; work the whole into a smooth paste with 
the eggs (yelks and whites) and water, and make it 
very firm. Knead the paste well, and let it be 
rather stiff, that the sides of the pie may be easily 
raised, and that they do not afterwards tumble or 
shrink. 

Pie Crust. — Far Meat Pies : Take one pound 
of dried flour and rub into it six ounces of lard, six 
ounces of butter, a small quantity of salt, and a 
half teaspoonful of baking powder. Mix all these 
ingredients well together, and then use as much 
water as will make them into a nice stiff paste. 
Roll it out, let it stand for about ten minutes and 
then roll it once more before putting it on the meat. 
The pie should be baked in a moderately quick 
oven. Far Fruit Pies : Take one pound of dried 
flour, and one pound of butter, well squeezed in a 
clean cloth, to get the salt out. Break the butter 
with your fingers amongst the flour, as fine as 
possible, and then with a little cold water mix 
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into a tolerably stiff paste. Gently roU it, passing 
the roller in one direction only — ^from you. After 
tliis, lightly fold it over, and set it aside for a 
quarter of an hour in a cool place ; then repeat the 
rolling in the same manner, and let it stand another 
quarter of an hour. This is to be repeated once 
more. Be sure to handle it as little as possible, 
and to keep it cool. Bake in a quick oven. 

Fabmebs' Pie. — Grate a good sweet pumpkin ; 
add to it sufficient milk to thin it like custard ; add 
four eggs, one teacupfid of sugar, or sufficient to 
sweeten it to your taste; add a little ground cinna- 
mon and a little cinnamon water ; mix all well to- 
gether ; make a crust like, for pies, fill your shells^ 
sprinkle them over thickly with pulverized cinna- 
mon. Bake with a moderate heat 

Chackeb Pies. — Six soda crackers pounded and 
mashed in two cups of cold water for twenty min- 
utes, the rind and juice of two lemons, two and a 
half cups of white sugar ; mix well together ; bake 
in puff-paste ; this quantity will make three pies, 
and taste like green apples. 

Soda Obagkeb Pie. — ^Take four soda crackers, 
grated fine, three cupfuls of warm water, quarter of 
a teaspoonful of tartaric acid, the grated rind of an 
orange, throe cupfuls of sugar, three tablespoonfuk 
of butter, a little salt ; make a good short crust, fill 
it with this mixture, and bake in a quick oven. 

Obakgb Pie. — ^Take the juice and pulp of aix 
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large sour oranges^ and the grated rind of four, a 
little salt, three cupfuls of sugar^ three eggs, four 
capfals of water, six spoonfuls of rice flour ; mix 
these ingredients well tc^ther; make a good short 
crust) and bake like other pies. 

Au»T? Harrietts Pie. — ^To make the crust, take 
eight tablespoonfuls of fine flour, and four large 
spoonfiils of butter, and a little salt. Bub it finely 
like for other pies, then wet it up with water suffi- 
cient to make a crust br dough, roll out, and cover 
your pie plates, fill them with the following mix- 
ture : Take six tablespooninls of rice flour, mix it 
into a paste, with cold water, then add six table- 
spoonfuls of white sugar, twelve spoonfuls of warm 
water, and as much tartaric acid as will laj on a 
ten-cent-pieoe, and five drops of essence of lemon, 
make a thin top crust ; and bake like other pies. 

Washingtok Pie. — One cup of sugar, one ^g, 
one-third of a cup of butter, half a cup of sweet 
milk, half a teaspoonfhl of soda, one teaspoonful of 
cream of tartar, one and a third cup of flour ; flavor 
with lemon. Orease two round tins, and put this 
cake in. It will bake in a short time* When 
done, put on a dinner plate, and spread with nice, 
fine apple-sauce, then put the other cake on the top. 
This is very nice without sauce, still sauce im- 
proves it 

Oebhan Puffs. — One ounce of sweet almonds^ 
blanched and pounded, with a dessertspoonfiil of 
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orange-flower water. Then add two tablespoonfbls 
of flour, four ^gs (but the whites of only two) 
beaten separately, one pint of cream, sweetened to 
taste with white sugar, and beat all very welL 
Bake this quantity in six large teacups, and serve 
very hot with butter and sugar sauce. 

Lemon Pupps. — ^Take a pound of finely-pow- 
dered loaf sugar, and mix it with the juice of two 
lemons, beat the white of an ^g to a complete froth, 
then add it to the lemon and sugar, and beat the 
whole for half an hour, then well beat three more 
^gs, and grate the outside rind very fine fix>m the 
peel t)f the two lemons you have used the juice of; 
add this and the eggs to the previous mixture^ and 
well mix the whole. Sprinkle some finely-pow- 
dered sugar on a sheet of writing paper, and drop 
the mixture upon it A moderate oven will bake 
them in a few minutes. 

Spiced Puffs. — ^Beat up any quantity of whites 
of eggs, adding white siflbed sugar with any q>ices; 
the pu£& to be flavored with mace, cinnamon at 
cloves ; drop them from the point of a kniie, in a 
little high towering form, upon damp wafer sheets, 
and put them into a very slow oven. 

Pbesebve Puffs. — ^RoU out puff-paste very 
thinly, cut it into round pieces, and lay jam on 
each; fold over the paste, wet the edges with ^g, 
and close tl)em ; lay them on a baking sheet, ioe 
them, and bake about a quarter of an hour. 
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Affle Puff. — ^Prepare some apples in the same 
waj as for saaoe ; while hot, beat them np with a 
small quantity of butter and a very little sugar ; 
lemon-juice and sugar to taste. Take the whites 
of two eggs and beat them up with two spoonfuls 
of wine, one of cream, one of pounded sugar, and 
one of lemon-juice; when beaten to a £roth, put it 
on the apples* 

Egg Puffs. — Six ^gs, one pint of milk, three 
spoonfuls of flour, four ounces of butter melted, and 
a spoonful of yeast ; mix, and fill cxxj^ half fiill ; 
bake fifteen minutes ; wine sauce. 

Lemok Custakd Tabt. — Squeeze the juice of 
two lemons upon half a pound of loaf sugar ; add 
the rind grated or pared as thin as possible. Boil 
the pulp of the lemons until tender in clear water. 
Beat and rub them through a sieve ; add them to 
the other ingredients ; pour in half a pint of white 
wine. Simmer all together for one hour; gradu- 
ally mix in the beaten yelks of four ^gs and 
whites of two. Strain into a tart dish edged with 
a rim of puff-paste, and bake for twenty minutes. 

Lemon Pie, No. 1. — ^The proportions are two 
lemons, four eggs, two tablespoonfuls of melted 
butter, ten tablespoonfuls of loaf sugar. Grate the 
yellow rind of the lemon, beat together the rind, 
juice, sugar, and the yelks of the ^gs until .very 
light. Prepare a large tart pie, fill the pie with 
the mixture before baking the paste, and bake until 
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the paste is done. Beat the whites stiff, and stir 
into them little hj little one-foorth of a pound of 
sugar; spread it over the top, and bake a light 
brown. • 

Lemon Feb, No. 2 (eoMy made). — Two lemons ; 
squeeze out the juioe, and chop the lemons fine 
(take out the seeds); three. cups of water, three 
cups of sugar, one ^g, two-thirds of a cup of flour; 
beat the egg well with half a cup of water and the 
flour; then stir lemons, juice, and all together; 
this will fill three pies. 

CuBTABD Cream Pie. — ^This is baked like a 
custard, but to be very nice, the edge of the plate 
should be layered with puff-paste ; make a custard 
of thin cream instead of milk, and bake it as a cos- 
tard. It must be eaten the same day it is baked. 

Cbeam Pie. — ^Take as much thick, sweet cream 
as will fill your pie-dish, to which add the whites 
of two fresh eggs beaten to a froth, and sugar 
enough to suit your taste. Flavor with lemon. 

Corn Stabch Pie. — Boil six tablespoonfiils of 
com starch in three pints of water ; let it cool, then 
add one cup of butter, one cup of sugar, one small 
cup of yin^ar, and three ^gs. Flavor with 
essence of lemon, and bake between two crusts. 

Frosted Pie. — Seven soda crackers soaked in 
cold water, three pints of milk, one whole ^g and 
yelks of three, two or three lemons, peel grated, 
and juice; sweeten to the taste before adding the 
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lemons. Beat the whites of three eggs with pow- 
dered sugar for the firoetiiigy to be spread on and 
browned after the pies are baked. 

Macaboni Pie. — ^Boil the macaroni in water 
until quite tender; drain the water off; put into 
the baking-pan; add a tablespoonful of butter^ 
half a pound of grated cheese, a pint of milk, sall^ 
pepper, and mustard to taste ; if desired, the pan 
can be lined with a rich paste and an over crust." 

Superior Peach Pies. — ^Take good ripe peaches, 
halve and stone them; make a good short crusty 
and lay it in your pie-plates. Lay your peaches 
evenly to cover it; then add to each moderate- 
sized pie about three spoonfuls of white sugar, and 
a few drops of essence of lemon, or rose, and half a 
teacupful of water; cover, and bake like other pies. 

Crakberrt Tabt. — ^Take half a pint of cran- 
berries, pick them from the stems and throw than 
into a saucepan with half a pound of white sugar 
and a spoonful of water ; let them come to a boil ; 
then retire them to stand on the hob while yon peel 
and cut up four large apples ; put a rim of light 
paste around your dish; strew in the apples; pour 
the cranberries over them; cover with a lid of 
crust, and bake for an hour. For a pudding, pro- 
ceed in the same manner with the firuit, and boil it 
in a basin or cloth. 

. Sajsi> Tabt. — One teacup of butter, one and a 
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half of fiugar^ two well-beaten ^gs, half a teaspoon- 
ful of saleratus, three teaspoonfuls of water, floor 
to make them stiff enough to roll out thin; cut 
them out with a tumbler. Bathe the top with the 
white of an egg, and sprinkle on sugar. They will 
keep well for four or five months. 

Black CuBSAin? Tabt. — ^Lightlj stem and top 
the currants, being careful not to bruise them ; put 
them into a tart-dish with a rim of paste, and, as 
they are considered to be too rich by themselves, 
it is advisable to add a little white cuiraA; juice or 
cider to dilute their flavor ; throw in a good deal 
of sugar, cover them with a top crusty and bake 
rather more than an hour. 

Chebbtand Cubrant TABT.^tem and stone 
your cherries; take an equal wdight of veiy ripe 
red currants, press them through a sieve, add the 
juice to your cherries with the crumb of two 
sponge-cakes, a quarter of a pound of sugar, and a 
wineglassful of brandy. Put it into a tart-dish 
lined with a rim of paste, cover it with a top crust, 
and bake it for an hour. 

Raspbebby Cbeah Tabt. — ^This is a delicious 
summer dish, and is prepared as follows : Boll out 
some thin puff-paste, and lay it in a patty-pan ; put 
in some raspberries, and strew over them some very 
finely pounded sugar. Put on the covering paste, 
and bake the tart. Cut it open, and put in half a 
pint of cream, the yelks of two or three eggs, well 
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beaten^ and a little sugar.' Let it etand till oold 
before it is sent to table. 

Obange Tabt. — Grate the peel of one onmge^ 
and pat the juice with it (keeping awaj the pips), 
also the juice and peel of half a lemon, a quarter 
of a pound of sugar, two ounces of butter carefully 
melted, two eggs, leaving out one of the whites ; 
beat them well tc^ther, and having lined a tart-tin 
with thin paste, fill it with the mixture, and bake 
it a quarter of an hour, or a little more, if requisite. 

Lemon Tabt. — ^Mix well together the juice and 
grated rinds of two large lemons, half a pound of 
powdered loaf sugar, two %gs, and the crumb of 
two sponge-cakes ; beat it thoroughly smooth, and 
pat it into twelve patty-pans, lined with a light 
paff-paste; bake them until the crust is done. 

Almond Tabt. — Make a very fine paste with 
half a pound of blanched almonds beaten in a mor- 
tar, a quarter of a pound of powdered loaf sugar, a 
tablespoonful each of brandy and cream, a little 
nutmeg, the crumb of two stale sponge-cakes, and, 
if you can procure it, a little spinach-juice to color 
it green. When perfectly smooth, lay it either in 
patty-pans^ or in a tart mould lined with a light 
paste; bake for a quarter of an hour in a gentle 
oven, and before serving, decorate the top with 
small pieces of candied orange-chips. It may be 
eaten hot or cold. 

Bhubabb Tabt. — ^Take your stalks of rhubarb, 
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peel off the outer akin and cat Aem into pieecB <^ 
about three inches long ; pack them doaely into a 
pie-dish lined with a rim of light paste; add a good 
deal of sugar, put on a top crast, and bake it for 
an hour in a gentle oven* No water should be put 
to a rhubarb tart^ for the y^etable is of so juicy a 
nature that most epicures evaporate it by keeping 
the stalks some days before using them, 

Obeenoage Tabt. — Take some greengage 
plums, not over^ripe; do not stone them, but lay 
them either in a basin lined, or pie-dish edged, 
with a rich crust ; add a good quantity of white 
sugar, cover with atop crust, and boU or bake for 
an hour and a half. 

Rich Mince Pie. — One freah tongue, boiled, 
four pounds of suet, twenty-five large apples, seven 
pounds of currants, three and a half pounds of rai- 
sins, five pounds of sugar, the grated rinds of two 
lemons and juice of four, citron and candied lemon- 
peel to your taste, three nutmegs, grated, one-eighth 
of an ounce of mace, a little ground cloves and salt^ 
one quart of brandy, one quart of Madeira wine. 

Mock Mince Pie. — Four Boston crackers, rolled, 
two-thirds of a teacup of cold water, one cup of 
molasses, half a cup of sugar, half a cup of vinegar, 
one ^g, raisins, and spices, as for mince pies. 

Mincemeat. — Six pounds of currants, three 
pounds of raisins, stoned, three pounds of apples, 
chopped fine, four pounds of suet, two pounds of 
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migar^ two pounds of bed^ the peel and jnioe of two 
lemonSy a pint of sweet wine, a quarter of a pint of 
brandy, half an ounce of mixed spice. Press the 
whole into a deep pan well mixed. 

Anotheb WAT. — ^Two pounds of raisins, three 
pounds of currants, three pounds of beef suet, two 
pounds of moist sugar, two ounces of citron, one 
ounce of orange-peel, one small nutm^, one pottle 
of apples, chopped fine, the rind of two lemons and 
juice of one, half a pint of brandy ; mix well to- 
g^er. This should be made a little time before 
wanted for use. 

Pastby Sandwiches. — ^Puff-paste, jam of any 
kind, the white of an egg, sifted sugar. Boll the 
paste out thin, put half of it on a baking-sheet or 
tin, and spread equally over it any preserve that 
may be preferred. Lay over this preserve another 
thin paste, press the edges together all round, and 
mark the paste in lines with a knife on the surfiioe, 
to show where to cut it when baked. Bake from 
twenty minutes to half an hour, and, a short time 
before being done, take the pastry out of the oven, 
brush it over with the white of an ^g, sift over 
pounded sugar, and put it back in the oven to color. 
When cold, cut it into strips, pile these on a dish 
pyramidically, and serve. These strips, cut about 
two inches long, piled in circular rows, and a plate- 
fid of flavored whipped cream poured in the middle^ 
make a very pretty dish. 
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Flobentines. — ^Boll poff-paste to the thickness 
of the eighth of an inch, and l&y it on a thin bak- 
ing-tin. Spread over it a layer of greengage or any 
other preserve or jam, and bake it in a moderate 
oven. Take it out, and when partially cool, having 
whipped some whites of ^gs with sagaf, put the 
whip over the preserve, and strew some minced 
almonds all over the sur&ce, finishing with sifted 
sugar. Put it once more i^to the oven until the 
whip is quite stiff. The florentines should be of a 
pale color, and a few minutes after the paste is 
finally removed firom the oven, it should be cut into 
diamonds and served up. 

Bhubabb Pie. — Cut up in small pieces, skin- 
ning the older stalks ; add a little water and sugar 
before the crust is put on ; flavor with lemon. All 
juicy fruits can be made in this way. 



CHAPTER Vn. 

CB£A3fB AND DES8EBTS. 

Chocolate Cbeams. — ^Take fresh milk enongh 
to fill twelve glasses^ and boil with it two oanoes 
of grated chooolate and six ounces of white sugar ; 
then beat the yelks of six eggs^ to which add slowly 
the ohooolate milk^ turning slowly one way. Flavor 
with vanilla boiled in milk. When quite mixed^ 
fill your cups and place in water and boil for an 
hour. Serve when cold. 

SooTGH Cbeam. — ^Put to a quart of cream the 
whites of three eggs well-beaten^ four spoonfiils of 
sweet wine^ sugar to taste, and a bit of lemon-peel ; 
whip it to a firoth, remove the peelj and serve in a 

dish. 

ff 

CAiiEDONiAiir Cbeam. — ^The whites of two ^gs, 
two spoonfuls of loaf-eugar, two of raspberry jam, 
two of currant jelly ; all to be beaten together with 
a silver spoon till so thick that the spoon will stand 
upright in it. 

Orange Cbeam. — ^Pare the rind of an orange 
very thin, and squeeze the juice of four oranges, 
and put it, with the peel, into a saucepan with 
one pint of water, eight ounces of sugar, and the 
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whites of five eggs well beaten. Mix all together, 
place it over a slow fire, stir it in one direction until 
it looks thick and white, strain it through a gauze 
sieve, and stir it till cold. Beat the yelks of the 
five eggs very thoroughly, and add them to the con- 
tents of the saucepan, with some creanu Stir all 
together over the fire till ready to boil, pour it into 
a basin, and again stir it till quite cold before pat- 
ting it into glasses* 

Snow Cbeam. — ^Put in a stewpan four ounces 
of ground rice, two ounces of sugar, a few drops of 
the essence of almonds, or any other essence you 
choose, with two ounces of fresh butter. Add a 
quart of milk, boil fix>m fifteen to twenty minutes, 
till it forms a smooth substance, though not too 
thick ; then pour into a mould previously buttered, 
and serve when cold and well set If the mould be 
dipped in warm water, the cream will turn out like 
a jelly. If no mould, put either in cups or a pie- 
dish. The rice had better be done a little too much 
than under. 

Fbekoh Cbeah.,— Half an ounce of gelatine, 
soaked in a cup of light wine, let it boil over the 
fire, then stir in one pint of sweet cream. Let it 
nearly boil again, sweeten to your taste, and cool in 
a mould. To be eaten with cream. To be made 
the day before using. 

Velvet Cbeam. — ^To a pint of cream put a very 
little sugar, keep stirring it over the fire till the 
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sagar is dissolved^ and then take it off; but keep on 
stirring it till it is about the warmth of new milk, 
after which poar it through a fine colander into a 
dish containing three spoonfuls of lemon or orange 
juice, a little grated peel, and a little fruit marma- 
lade, chopped small, with two spoonfuls of white 
wine. This should be prepared the evening before 
it is wanted. 

Apple Cbeah. — ^Boil twelve apples in water till 
soft, take off the peel and press the pulp through a 
hair sieve upon half a pound of pounded sugar ; 
whip the whites of two eggs, add them to the apples, 
and beat all together till it becomes very stiff and 
looks quite white. Serve it heaped up on a dish. 

Italiak Cbeah. — ^Take one pint of cream and 
half a pint of milk, make it hot, sweetening it to 
taste, and flavoring it with lemon-peel. Beat up 
the yelks of cSght eggs, beat up all together, and set 
it over a slow fire; to thicken. Have ready an ounce 
of isinglass, melted and strained, which add to the 
cream. Whip it well, and pour it into the mould. 

Madeisa Cbeah. — ^Take seven sponge cakes, 
split them in halves, line a glass dish with the 
pieces, mix together two wineglassfuls of Madeira 
wine or sherry, and one wineglassful of brandy. 
With a teaspoon pour a little of this mixture over 
the layer of pieces, on this again put a layer of rasp- 
berry jelly, which can readily be made by putting 
a ^t of raspberry jam in the oven; ih a few min« 
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ntes it will be warm, when £he liquid, which is the 
jelly, can be strained £roin it and poored over the 
pieces. Now put the other layer of pieces, soak this 
with wine, as before, bat omit the raspberry ; make 
a costard as directed for boiled custard. When cold, 
and just as the dish is going to table, poor the cold 
costard over^ and sprinkle some ratafias on the top. 

Spanish Cbeah. — Half a pint of cream, same 
of new milk, three ounces of rice flour, a tablespoon- 
fiil of peach or orange flower water; sweeten it to 
taste. Boil till it is stifle, stirring it constantly, 
and When it will leave the side of the pan, put 
it into a mould which has first been put in cold 
water. 

Lemon Cbeam. — ^To one quart of new milk add 
the whites of ten eggs, beat to a stiff bo&k, and to 
each egg add a tablespoonful of white sugar. Beat 
well together, and add to the milk while boiling. 
Boil a few minutes, take it off, stir it until it cools, 
and fiavor with lemon. Make in a tin vessel. 

Lemon Rice. — ^Wash some lice thoroughly in 
cold water, boil it in as much milk as it will absorb, 
sweeten it to taste and turn it into a mould. Peel 
a lemon, cut the peel into shreds three-quarters of 
an inch in length, and put them into a little water. 
Boil up, and drain ; put them into a teacupful of 
fresh water. Squeeze the juice from a large lemon, 
put it with some white sugar upon the shreds, and 
stew gently for two hours. When cold it should 
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be a thick STrap. Turn out the rioe^ and pour the 
syrup over it, spreading the shreds equally over the 
sor&oe. 

Lemon Fltjmmert. — Squeeze four lemons into 
a basin^ throwing in the rinds, but not the seeds ; 
add half a pint of water, half a pound of loaf-sugar, 
and cover close for an hour ; take oujb the lemon- 
rinds, and again cover, and let it stand all night. 
Then strain through a doth, and add one ounce 
of isinglass, and put it in a saucepan with six 
^gs well beaten; set over the fire, and keep 
stirring one way till it is as thick as cream. When 
milk-warm, put into moulds previously dipped in 
cold water. 

Mebikoues. — ^The whites of six ^gs and one 
pound of sifted pounded white sugar. Procure a 
board about an inch in thickness, and of a conveni- 
ent sijEe for the oven. Cover this with foolscap or 
thin cartridge paper, proceed to beat the whites of 
^gs to a substantial firoth, remove the whisk and 
stir the sugar in lightly with a spoon ; do not stir 
it too much, as it would lose its firmness. With a 
dessertspoon drop the mixture out on the papered 
board in masses about the size of an ^g, about an 
inch and a half apart ; in dropping them turn the 
spoon over as they fitU, so as to produce as round 
an appearance as possible; then dust them over 
with sifted sugar, and blow off the loose sugar firom 
the paper. Put them in a moderately-heated ovea| 
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and bake a v^ light brown color. When done, 
each piece most be carefully removed from the 
paper^ the inside scraped out with a dessertspoon, 
leaving the shell about a quarter of an inch thick ; 
place them in order on a papered baking sheet, the 
hollow side upwards, and put again in the oven, 
taking care thej do not acquire any more color; 
they should be dried so as to be quite crisp; they 
may be put in the oven at night when the fire is out 
and the heat subsided, and remain uniil the morning, 
when they may be packed in a tin box and used 
when required. 

Tbifueu — ^Arrange macaroons and sponge cakes 
in a deep glass dish ; place about them slices of 
currant jelly and little lumps of apricot jam, and 
pour as much white wine or brandy over them as 
they wUl drink. Take a quart of cream, flavor 
some sugar by rubbing it on a lemon until it takes 
the essence of the peel, and with it sweeten the 
cream to taste. Mill your cream to a strong froth ; 
lay as much froth on a sieve as will fill the dish 
intended for the trifle. Put the reminder of the 
cream into a tossing-pan, with a stick of cinnamon, 
the yelks of four eggs, well beaten, and sugar to 
taste, and stir It over a slow fire until it is thick ; 
pour it over the macaroons, and when it is cold put 
the frothed cream on the top, and decorate it with 
sweetmeats of various colors. Another good trifle 
is made by placing the cakes, and saturating them 
m above, and then pouring over them a very tkbA 
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oustard ; this is left soms hours to become firm, and 
18 then covered with a layer of rich jam first and 
whipped cream. 

SwEFT Souffle. — ^Thicken to a stiff paste over 
die stove, one pint of milk, with sifted flour; stir 
while heating; add the well beaten yelks of six 
e^s, a pinch of salt, and sugar to sweeten. Beat 
the whites of eight eggs to a froth; stir into the 
mixture. Bake in a quick oven fifteen minutes. 
Glaze with finely powdered sugar, and send to the 
table quickly as it will soon fall. Ground rice 
may be used instead of flour, and lemon-juice or 
grated lemon-peel used for flavoring. 

Sweet Dish of Macaboni. — Quarter of a 
pound of macaroni, a pint and a half of milk, the 
rind of half a lemon, three ounces of lump sugar, 
three-quarters of a pint of custard. Put the milk 
into a saucepan, with the lemon-peel and sugar, 
bring it to the boiling point ; drop ill the macaroni, 
and let it gradually swell over a gentle fire, but do 
not allow the pipes to break ; the form should be 
entirely preserved, and though tender should be 
firm and not soft, with no part banning to melt. 
Should the milk dry away before the macaroni 
is swelled, add a little more. Place the macaroni 
on a dish, pour the custard over the hot macaroni, 
grate over it a little nutmeg, and when cold, garnish 
the dish with slices of candied citron-peel. 

Lemon Hoitetc^mb. — ^This is a very simple 
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difih^ and one ihat makes a pleasant variefy on the 
Bapper-table* The joioe of a lemon should be 
sweetened to the taste^ and pat into the dish in 
which it will be served up. The white of an e^ 
is beaten into a pint of rich cream, with a litde 
sugar, and whisked. As the froth rises, it should 
be placed on the lemon-juice, and has a very light 
and pretfy appearance. It is desirable to prepare 
this dish the day before it is required, and a few 
pieces of sponge cake may be strewed over it just 
before it is sent up. 

BiBAYOE. — One pint of cream whipped until 
stiff, one ounce of isinglass boiled and -strained in 
about one pint of water until reduced to a half pint. 
Four ounces of sugar, one vanilla bean ; stir in the 
cream when the isinglass gets blood heat. Then 
mould and cut with whipped cream. 

Deucate Dessebt. — ^Lay half a dozen crackers 
in a tureen, pour on enough boiling water to cover 
them. In a few moments they will be swollen to 
three or four times their original size. Now grate 
loaf sugar and a little nutm^ over them, and dip 
on enough sweet cream to make a nice sauce, and 
you will have a simple and delicious dessert that 
will rest lightly on the stomach — and it is easily 
prepared. Leave out the cream, and it is a valuable 
receipt for " sick-room cookery .'' 

Germak Flottkrengel. — ^Take one pound of 
dry flour, three*quarters of a pound of well-washed 
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butter, ten tablespoonfuls of cream. For the top 
of these cakes melted batter or e^, powdered sugar 
and cinnamon^ Break the batter into small pieces, 
and mix with the flour, then adding the cream ; 
mix quicklj into a light paste. From this break 
pieces, and roll them out with the hand about a 
quarter of a yard long, and join the two ends in the 
middle, to give them the form of a B. When all 
are done, grease them on top with ^g or melted 
butter, strewing sugar and cianamon over it. Those 
who like almonds will find them with the above 
very delicious. These cak^ require to be baked 
quickly. 

CusTABD AiTD Wh£7. — Beat six eggs with sugar 
and add them to a quart of milk, bake hard until the 
custard separates; pour it into cups, and serve 
warm. 

FnsTE FiiOATiKG IsLAin). — ^The juice of two 
lemons, the whites of two eggs, three tablespoon- 
fuls of currant jelly, and twenty medium-sissed 
lumps of loaf-sugar ; mix and beat these to a ^ff 
froth. Put it into the middle of the dish, and 
dress it with sweetmeats. Just before it is to be 
served, pour cream enough in the dish to float it. 

Floating Island. — Take six ^gs, separate 
them; beat the yelks, and stir into a quart of milk; 
sweeten to taste ; flavor with lemon or nutmeg. Put 
this mixture in a pan. Put some water in a sauce^ 
pan, and set it on tlie fire. When boiling, put in 
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joviT pan^ which oaght to be half immersed. Keep 
stirring it until ihe custard gets thick^ which will 
be in about thirty minutes. Whip the whites of 
the eggs to a strong froth. When the custard is 
done^ put into a deep dish, and heap the frothed 
^gs upon it. Serve cold. 

Fbench IsIiAKD. — ^Take a pint of rich cream 
and dissolve in it two tablespoonfuls of currant or 
plum jelly ; to this add a large win^lassful of 
white wine, and then sweeten the whole to taste. 
Take a half pint of rich cream^ sweeten and flavor 
it, and beat it to a stiff froth. Place the first mix- 
ture in a glass bowl, and the whipped cream to float 
on top. This is a vety nice and delicate dessert. 

Floats. — Break the whites of six eggs into a 
flat dish, beating as for idng ; add a tablespoonful 
of pounded loaf-sugar for each e^. When quite 
stiff beat into it a tablespoonful (or more, according 
to taste) of currant, strawberry, or any other fruit 
jelly. Pour cream into saucers and drop the float 
on it. 

Tapioca Blako Mastge. — ^Half a pound of 
tapioca soaked fi>r an hour in a pint of milk, and 
boiled till tender ; sweeten to taste, and put it into 
a mould. When cold turn it out, and serve bk a 
dish with strawberry or raspberry jam around it, 
and a little cream. 

Blakc Makgb. — ^Pour or five tablespoonfiils of 
com starch, to a quart of milk ; beat the stardr 
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thorouglily with two ^gs^ and add to the milk 
while boilings with a little salt; boil a few minutes^ 
stirring briskly ; flavor with rose, lemon^ or vanilla^ 
and pour into a moald. Sweeten it while cooking, 
or poor over it a sauce, or some of the lemon 
cream. 

Chocolate BiiAno Mange. — ^A quarter of a 
pound of sweet Grerman chocolate, half a box of 
gelatine, one quart of milk, one coffeecupful of 
sugar. Put'it all in a dish set in a kettle of water, 
and let it boil an hour. When nearly cold, turn 
into the mould. 

CoBN Stabch Blanc Mange. — ^Boil one quart 
of sweet milk, stir into it gradually five tablespoon- 
fills of com starch, mixed with milk , add salt, and 
only two large spoonfuls of loaf sugar, stir until 
thoroughly cooked. When done, take it from the 
fire, and, when cooled, add lemon and vanilla, and 
pour it into moulds. Serve with jelly or fresh £ruit^ 
and whipped cream, flavored like the pudding. 

Peach Rolls. — ^Take a peck or two of soft free- 
stone peaches, pound them, pass the pulp through a 
coarse sieve, and to four quarts of pulp add one 
quart of good brown sugar, mix well together, and 
boil for about two minutes. Spread the paste on 
plates, and put them in the sun every day until the 
cakes look dry, and will leave the plates readily by 
passing a knife round the edges of the cakes. Dust 
some white sugar over the rough sides, and roll them 
17 
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up like sweet wafers. If kept in a diy place, the; 
will continae sound tor some months. If the 
weather is fine^ three days will be enoogh to diy 
them. 

Spiced Sugab fob FBrrrEBS, irra — ^This is 
simply one dessertspoonful of very finely powdered 
and sifted mixed spioe^ mixed with three dessert- 
spoonfuls of powdered sugar. 

SirowBAiiiJB. — Take half a pound of the best rice, 
put it into a saueepan with a quart of new milk, 
simmer it slowly, so that it may not bum. When 
it has absorbed all the milk, let it cool ; then mix 
in the whites of two eggs, pare and core some mid- 
dling-sized apples, put a little sugar into each, then 
envelop them in rice, tie them in cloths, and boil 
them for twenty minutes or half an hour, acocxrding 
to the quality of the apples used. Turn them into 
a dish to serve, and dust them thickly over with 
Icfsogar. I 

Suet Dumplings with Cubrantb. — Scald a 
pint of new milk and let it grow cold, then stir into 
it a pound of chopped suet^ two eggs, four ounces of 
cleaned currants, a little nutm^ and salt, two tea- 
spoonfuls of powdered ginger, and flour sufficient to 
make the whole into a light batter-paste. Form it 
into dumplings, flour them well outside, throw them 
into your saucepan, being careful that the water is 
boiling, and that they do not stick te the bottom. 
Half an hour's boiling will cook them. 
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Oxford DxmPLiNGB. — Mix well togeAer the 
following ingredients : Two ounces of grated bread, 
four ounces of currantB, four ouncea of shred suet, a 
tablespoonful of sifled sugar, a little allspice, and 
plenty of grated lemon-peel. Beat up well two eggs, 
add a little milk, and divide the mixture into five 
dumplings. Fiy them in butter to a light brown 
oolor, and serve them with wine sauce. 

Su£T DuMPUNOS. — ^To One quart of flour add 
half a pound of beef suet, broken in small pieces, 
one cupful of peach marmalade, a little salt^ one 
teaspoonful. of soda. Knead it with buttermilk, and 
make the dough out in dumplings larger than bis- 
cxdty and Boil them till done. Serve up while hot 
with a rich sauce. 

Apple Cdbtabb. — One pint of good stewed 
apples, a quarter pound of butter, half a pint of 
cream, three eggs, beaten light, sugar and grated 
nntm^ to taste. Mix the ingredients togethar, and 
bake in a puff-paste in a moderate stove. 

SoUD CuBTABi). — One ounce isinglass, two pints 
of new milk, one dozen of bitter almonds, pounded, 
the yelks of four eggs, sugar to taste. Dissolve the 
isinglass in the milk, add the pounded almonds, put 
the mixture on the fire, and let it boil a few min- 
utes. Pour it through a sieve, then add the yelks 
of the eggs, well beaten ; sweeten to your taste. Put 
it on the fire until it thickens, stir it till nearly cdd^ 
and put it into a mould, 
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Orange Custard. — ^Boil till leader half fhe 
rind of an orange^ beat it fine in a mortar, put to it 
a spoonful of brandy, the joioe of an orange, four 
ounces of loaf sugar, and the yelks of four eggs. 
Beat all well together for ten minutes, pour in a 
pint of boiling cream by degrees, keep beating till 
cold, then put them in cups, and place them in an 
earthen dish of hot water till set Stick presarved 
orange on the top, and serve either hot or cold. 

French Custard. — ^Take one quart of milk^ 
flavor it with the peel of about half a small lemon, 
pared very thin, and sweetened to taste with white 
sugar. Boil it, and leave it to get quite cold, then 
blend with it three dessertspoonfuls of fine flour, 
and two egg^, well beaten. Simmer it until it is 
of the proper thickness, stirring it in the whole time. 
Pour into cups or a custard-dish. 

Milk Pancakes. — Put four yelks and two whites 
of ^gs into a pint of milk, and dredge in flour until 
you have a smooth light batter ; add a teaspoonfid 
of grated ginger and a glass of brandy. Well heat 
some fritures in your frying-pan, and fiy your pan- 
cakes of a nice brown color. Drain them carefiilly 
from the fat, and serve with pounded and siflied 
sugar strewn over them. Garnish the dish with 
sliced lemon. 

Cream Pancakes. — Mix the yelks of two eggs, 
well beaten^ with a pint of cream, two ounces of 
sifted sugar, a little nutmeg, cinnamon, and maoe. 
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£ab the pan with a pieoeof butter, and fiy the pan* 
cakes thm. 

Orange Nuts. — ^Take seven ounces of flour, 
seven of sugar, and three eggs, one ounce and a half 
of orange-peel, and the same of lemon-peel. Beat 
the eggs with the sugar for a quarter of an hour, 
add the flour and peels, beating it till no flour is 
visible. Form them into little balls, and bake them 
like the others. 

Compote axtx Confitures.— 5*eel some apples, 
leave them whole, but take out the cores. Put a 
little water in the preserving pan and let the apples 
cook, with a large lump of sugar, taking great care 
that they do not break. Place the apples in a glass 
dish, and when thej are cold fill the centre of each 
with apricot jam, or any other reeheroki preserve. 
Boil the liquid until it jellies, pour it into a dish, 
that it may take its form, let it cool, and then put 
it over the apples without breaking it The French 
rocdpt adds that the jelly will leave the dish easily 
if it be dipped for an instant into hot water, but as 
tiiis would be likely to dull the jelly, it is a better 
plan to just dip, shape, jelly, and all into cold water, 
a plan followed by good confectioners. 

Washington, or Cream Pie. — One cup of 
sugar, one cup of milk, two and a half cups of flour, 
half a cup of butter, one egg, one teaspoonful of 
cream of tartar. Bake in round jelly tins, and split 
when cold. For the cream: One pint of milk, four 
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tablcBpoonfulfl of sogar, one tableBpoonfbl of flooTy 
one ^g, and a lump of butter the size of a walnut. 
Flavor with lemon or vanilla, boil the milk, stir in 
the butter, sugar, etc, when boiling, and let it boil 
two or three minutes. Flavor when cold, poor the 
cream on the cake, and put together like jelly cake. 
This makes two cakes. 

CuBTABD Fbittebs. — ^Bcat the yelks of foor 
eggs with a dessertspoonful of flour, a litde natme^ 
salt and brandy ; iMd half a pint of cream ; sweeiBn 
it to taste, and bake it in a small dish for a quarto 
of an hour. When cold, cut it into quarters, and 
dip them into a batter made with a quarter of a 
pint each of milk and cream, the whites of the four 
e^s, a little flour, and a good bit of grated ginger; 
fiy them brown ; grate sugar over them, and serve 
them as hot as possible. . 

Bun Fbittebs. — ^Dip stale sliced sugar4>isci]it 
in milk, with two or three eggs beaten light and 
stirred in, till completely saturated, then firy them a 
light brown, and dip them immediately in pounded 
cinnamon and sugar. Serve them very hot. 

Apple Frtitebs. — Pare and core some fine 
large pippins, and cut them into round slices. 
Soak them in wine, sugar and nutmeg for two or 
three hours. Make a batter of four ^^, a table- 
spoonful of rose-water, one of wine, and one of milk; 
thicken with enough flour, stirred in by degrees, to 
make a batter ; mix it two or three hours before it 
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18 wanted^ that it may be light. Heat some batter 
in a frjing-pan ; dip each slioe of apple separately 
in the batter, and fry them brown ; sift ppnnded 
sugar, and grate nutmeg over them. 

Chebry Frittebs. — ^Take half a pound of ripe 
Mayduke cherries ; stone and halve them ; make a 
pint of new milk pretty hot, sweeten it, and pour 
it upon your cherries, then well beat four eges, put 
them with the cherries, stir all well together, add a 
little flour to bind it ; put it into a fiying-pan, a 
spoonful at a time, and when the fritters are done, 
serve with- sugar sifted over them. 

Elegant Fritters. — Take eight eggs, sixteen 
tablespoonfuls of flour, a little salt, and milk suf- 
ficient to make a batter, mix and fry in butter. 
Eat with sugar and cinnamon. 

Snitz and Knep. — ^Take of sweet dried apples 
(dried with the skins on, if you can get them) about 
one quart Put them in the bottom of a porcelain 
or tin-lined boiler with a cover. Take a nice piece 
of smoked ham washed very clean, and lay on top ; 
add enough water to cook them nicely. About 
twenty minutes before dishing up, add the following 
dumplings. — Dwmplmga — Mix a cup of warm milk 
with one ^g, a little salt, and a little yeast, and 
enough flour to make a sponge. When light, work 
into a loaf. Let stand until about twenty minutes 
before dinner, then cut off slices or lumps, and lay 
on the apples, and let steam through. 
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Stewed Peabs. — ^Take six large and ripe peauB, 
peely oore and cat them lengthways. Put them 
into a yeiy clean stewpan, cover them with the 
sugar. Peel the lemon very finely^ cut the rind 
into long strips^ and squeeze the juice of the lemon 
on the sugar. Gently shake the pan until the sugar 
is dissolved, place the stewpan on a very slow fire 
for fifteen minutes, shake it again once or twice, and 
turn each piece with a fork. Let it stew slowly 
again for ten minutes. Place on a dish to cool. 
Dress them on a flat china or glass dish, poor the 
syrup over, and serve. 

Chocx)IJLTE Cakamkt*. — ^Half a pound of diooo- 
late, three pounds of dark brown sugar, one-eighth 
of a pound of butter, a small teacup of milk ; season 
with vanilla, or grated lemon or orange-peel. Boil 
it very quickly over a hot fire, stirring constantly. 
When it becomes hard on being dropped in water, 
take it off the fire and stir for a few moments before 
pouring into buttered dishes. Before it is quite cool 
cut into little squares. Those who like the craramel 
very hard need not stir it, as this makes it ''sugary.'' 
The grated peel should not be put in till the caramel 
is taken from the fire. 

Cabamels. — ^Two cups of brown sugar, one cup 
of molasses, a piece of butter the size of an e^ ; 
three tablespoonfuls of flour. Boil these together 
for twenty-five minutes. Then add half a pound 
of grated chocolate dissolved in one cup of sweet 
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milk. Let it boil until it will harden when dropped 
into water (stirring constantly) ; take it from the 
fire and add one teaspoonfal of vanilla ; poar it in 
battered plates to cool ; just before it is hard mark 
it into small squares. 

BuBNT SuGAB. — ^Take one and a half tablespoon- 
fiils of white sugar and put it in a ladle over the 
fire, and stir with a wooden spoon. When the 
sugar is blacky add of water one gill and a half; let 
it cool, strain, and keep it in a bottle. It is used 
for coloring soup, gravy, and other dishes, and can 
be put in ice cream to color it. 

Fbiab's Omelette. — ^Boil a dozen apples as for 
sauce, stir in a quarter of a pound of butter, and 
the same of white sugar ; when cold, add four well- 
beaten eggs; put it into a baking-dish strewn thickly 
with crumbs of bread, so as to stick to the bottom 
and sides ; strew crumbs of bread plentifully over 
the apple mixture when in the baking-dish ; bake, 
turn out, and grate sugar over it. 

Angelas Food. A New Dish, — Make a rich 
custard, pour it in a glass bowl, and put a layer of 
sliced cake on it. Stir some finely-powdered sugar 
into quince or apple jelly, and drop it on the cake. 
Pour syllabub on the cake, and then put on another 
layer of cake, and icing. 

Chocolate Butter. — Stir quarter of a pound 
of butter over the fire until quite soft and creamy ; 
put two cakes. of good vanilla-flavored chocolate 
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on a till plate^ and add cream until they are soft 
enough to mix with the butter. Stir all well to* 
gether. Serve oold^ to use like batter with bread 
or biscuit ^ 

Chocolate Charlotte Russe. — ^Having 
soaked in cold water an ounce of isinglaaSi or of 
gelatine, shave down three ounces of the best chooo- 
latCy which must have no spice or sugar in it, and 
mix it gradually into a pint of cream, adding the 
soaked isinglass. Set the cream, chocolate, and 
isinglass over the fire, in a porcelain kettle, and 
boil it slowly till the isinglass is dissolved thor- 
oughly, and the whole is well mixed. Then take 
it off the fire and let it cool. Have ready eight 
yelks of ^gs and four whites, beaten all together 
till very light ; and stir them gradually into the 
mixture, in turn with half a pound of powdered 
loaf sugar. Simmer the whole over the fire, but do 
not let it quite boil. Then take it off, and whip it 
to a strong frofli. Line your moulds with sponge 
cake, and set them on ice. If you like a strong 
chocolate flavor, take four ounces of the cocoa. . 

Chablotte Rubse. — ^Take an ounce of isinglass 
or of gelatine, and soften it by soaking it awhile in 
cold water. Then boil it slowly in a pint of cream, 
sweetened with a quarter of a pound of fine loaf 
sugar (adding a handful of fresh rose-leaves, if con- 
venient, tied in a thin muslin bag), till it is 
thoroughly dissolved, and well mixed. Take it off 
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ihe file ; set it to oool ; and beat together till very 
light and thick, four whole ^gs, and the yelks only 
of four others. Stir the. beaten eggs gradually into 
the mixture of cream, sugar, and isinglass, and .set 
it again over the fire. Stir it well, and see that it 
only simmers ; taking it ofi^ before it comes quite 
to a boil. Then, while it is warm, stir in sufficient 
extract of roses to give it a high rose-flavor and a 
fragrant smell. Have ready two moulds lined with 
lady cake, or almond sponge cake. Fill them with 
the mixture, and set them on ice. Before they go to 
table, ice the tops of the charlotte, flavoring the 
icing with rose. 

Chaslotte de Bubse. — ^Take a little less than 
one ounce of gelatine, and dissolve in one pint of 
new milk. Strain into one pint of thick cream made 
very sweet, and set this in a cool place or on the 
ice. Take the whitea of seven ^gs, and beat to a 
froth ; then add them to the cream, and beat light. 
Flavor, with vanilla, and keep on' the ice until 
wanted. Line the moulds with very light sponge 
cake, and fill with the above when wanted. 

Jam OB Mabmalade Charlotte {without 
Eggs), — Cut five slices of bread a quarter of an inch 
thick, trim oSi the crust, lay them in a dish, and 
pour over six ounces of dissolved fresh butter. Put 
it in the oven for ten minutes, and, when the bread 
is cold and the butter all absorbed, spread each 
piece of bread a quarter of an inch thick with any 
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kind of jam or marmalade, and over that put a tear 
8{)oonful of powdered loaf sugar. Blanch and chop 
tvf o ounces of sweet almonds, butter a plain mould, 
strew the almonds over, lay in the slices of bread 
and jam ; place a dish over the mould, and bake in 
a quick oven. 

BXTTTEBED ObAI7GE JuIGE, A GOLD DISH. — ^Mix 

the juice of seven Seville oranges with four spoon- 
fuls of rose-water, and add the whole to the yelks 
of eight and whites of four %gs, well beaten ; then 
strain the liquors to half a pound of sugar pounded, 
stir it over a gentle fire, and when it b^ins to thicken 
put about the size of a small walnut of butter; 
keep it over the fire a few minutes longer, then pour 
it into a flat dish, and serve to eat cold. It may be 
done in a china basin in a saucepan of boiling water, 
the top of which will just receive the basin. 

Cakes fob Dessert. — Four ^gs, half a pound 
of butter, half a pound of sugar, half a pound of 
flour. Mix the butter, sugar, and yelks of the 
eggs thoroughly, then add the flour and mix again, 
then the whites of the eggs beaten to a thick fix)th. 
Grate in a little lemon rind.< Put in little dishes, 
filling each about one-third full, and bake till done. 

Apple Charlotte. — ^Take any number of ap- 
ples you may desire to use ; peel them, cut them 
into quarters, and take out the core. Cut the quar- 
ters into slices, and let them coolc over a brisk fire, 
with butter, sugar, and powdered cinnamon^ until 
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thejr are en marmalade. Cat thin slices of cramb of 
bread, dip them in batter, and with them line the 
sides and bottom of a tin shape. Fill, the middle 
of the shape with alternate layers of the apple and 
any preserve yoa may choose, and cover it with 
more thin slices of bread. Then place the shape in 
an oven, or before the fire, antil the outside is a fine 
brown, and turn it out upon a dish, and serve it 
either hot or cold. For croquettea de pommea you 
cook the apple just as for the Charlotte ; but instead 
of putting it into the jelly shape you roll into balls, 
olr rather cakes, which you cover with ^g and 
bread cruriibB, and fry of a rich brown. 

PoHMES ATT Biz. — ^Peel a number of apples of a 
good sort, take out the cores, and let them simmer 
in a syrup of clarified sugar, with a little lemon-peel. 
Wash and pick some rice, and cook it in mUk, 
moistening it therewith by little and little, so that 
the grains may remain whole. Sweeten it to taste, 
and add a little salt and a taste of lemon-peel. 
Spread the rice upon a dish, mixing some apple pre- 
serve with it, and place the apples upon it, and fill 
up the vacancies between the apples with some of 
the rice. Place the dish in the oven until the sur- 
&ce gets brown, and garnish with spoonfuls of 
brigh<HX)lored preserve or jelly. 

Delicious Dish of Apples. — ^Take two pounds 
of apples, pare and core them, slice them into a pan; 
add one pound of loaf sugar, the juice of three 
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lemonSy and the grated rind of <xie. Let these bdl 
about two hours. Turn it into a mould, and serve 
it with thick oustard or cream. 

Gateau ds Pomhes. — ^Take a few apples, boil 
them with as little water as possible, and make them 
into apple sauce, then add a pound and a half of 
sugar, and the juice of a lemon ; boil all tc^ether till 
quite firm, and put it inta a mould. Garnish it 
with almonds stuck over it It will keep for manj 
months if aUowed to remain in the mould. 

Apple Souffle. — Stew the apples with a little 
lemon-peel; sweeten them, then lay them pretty 
high round the inside of a dish. Make a custard 
of the yelks of two eggs, a little cinnamon, sugar, 
and milk. Let it thicken over a slow fire, but not 
boil ; when ready, pour it in the inside of the apple. 
Beat the whites of the eggs to a strong froth, and 
cover the whole. Throw over it a good deal of 
pounded sugar, and brown it of a fine brown. 

Apple is Jelly. — ^Peel and quarter some good 
apples, and take out the core. Oook them with just 
water enough to cover them, some slices of lemon, 
and clarified sugar, until they are soft. Take out 
the pieces of apple with great care not to break the 
pieces, and arrange tliem in the jars. Then boil the 
syriip until it will jelly, and pour it over the pieces 
of apple. 

Apple Float. — ^Take six large apples, pare, 
alioe^ and stew them in as much water as will cover 
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them. When well done^ press them throagh a sieve, 
and make very sweet with crashed or loaf sugar. 
While cooling, beat the whites of four eggs to a 
stiff froth, and stir in the apples ; flavor with lemon 
or vanilla. Serve with sweet cream. Quite as 
good as peaches and cream. 

Apple Snow. — ^Put twelve good tart apples in 
cold water, and set them on a slow fire; when soil, 
drain off the water, strip the skins from the apples, 
core and lay them in a large glass dish. Beat the 
whites of twelve ^gs to a stiff froth, put half a 
pound of powdered white sugar to the aiq>le8 ; beat 
them, and add the eggs. BcAt the whole to a stiff 
snow, and turn into a dessert-dish. 

Floating Island of Apples. — ^Bake or scald 
eight or nine large apples ; when cold, pare them 
and pulp them through a sieve. Beat up this pulp 
with sugar, and add to it the whites of four or five 
e^s previously beaten up with a small quantity of 
rose-water. Mi:C this into the pulp a little at a 
time, and beat it until quite light. Heap it up on 
a dish, with a rich custeurd or jelly round it 

Apple Island. — ^Make some good apple sauce, 
which has been flavored with lemon and clove, beat 
it up very fine, with loaf sugar enough to taste sweet; 
add two glasses of sherry, then beat the whites of 
four eggs separately till they are of a light froth, 
strain them into a large basin, beat them up again ; 
now add two tablespoonfuls of cream, or a little 
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milk, and a quarter of an otmoe of isinglass, dis- 
solved in a little water, and added to the milk and 
egg froth. Beat it well up, take off the froth with 
a spoon, and lay it on an inverted sieve over a dish. 
When sufficient froth is made, beat the remainder 
up with the apples till the whole is very light and 
frothy. Place the apples piled high in a glass dish, 
pour some cold custard aroundj not on it, then take 
off the firoth and put on the top of the apples. 

Apple Cheise Cakes. — ^Half a pound of apple 
pulp, quarter of a pound of sifted sugar, quarter of 
a pound of butter, four c^gs, the rind and juice of 
one lemon. Pare, core, and boil sufficient apples to 
make half a pound when cooked ; add to these the 
sugar, the butter, which should be melted, the eggs, 
leaving out two of the whites, and the grated rind 
and juice of one lemon; stir the mixture well. 
Line some patty-pans with puff-paste, put in the 
mixture, and bake abont twenty minutes. 

Apple Piqxte. — Peel and ste^ some apples, but 
do not let them break. Place them in a glass dish 
half fiill of syrup, and put a piece of currant jelly 
on the top of each apple. 

Spokge Cake fob Dessert. — One pound of 
sugar, ten e^s, half the weight of the sugar and 
eggs in flour. Beat the yelks of the eggs, flour, and 
sugar- together, then add the whites, beaten to a froth, 
when just ready for the oven. Butter square tins^ 
pat in the mixture one inch deep. This will make 
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two cakes. Take one of them, blanche almonds, 
and stick the sm^U ends of them in the cake, just 
eo far that they will stand up, putting them in about 
an inch apart. Then make a custard of three eggs 
to a pint of milk ; sweeten to taste. Pour the cus- 
tard over the cake just before serving. 

A DiBH OF Skow. — Pare and core a dozen of 
large apples, put them into cold water and sOew them 
till soft;, then pulp through a sieve, and sweeten it 
to the taste with loaf-sugar. Lay it on the dish on 
which it is to be sent to table, then beat the whites 
of twelve ^gs to a strong froth, with half a pound 
of sifted white sugar, and a flavoring of vanilla or 
orange flower. Strew this over the apple pulp very 
high, and it will present all the appearance of a 
veritable dish of snow. 

SuGAB Drops. — ^Beat the whites and yelks of 
four ^gs separately to a light foam, dilute the yelks 
with two teaiqKX>nfiils of water, and turn them with 
the whites, and beat them some time ; then add by 
d^rees a pound of sugar in fine powder, and then 
four ounces of superfine flour, beating the mixture 
constantly. Drop the mixture on white paper, 
placed in a tin plate, in any shape you please, ice 
them over with sugar in powder, to prevent run- 
ning, and bake about ten minutes in a moderate 
oven. 

Ice Cream. — ^To two quarts of cream add one 
pound of white ,8ugar, boil one tablespoonful of 
18 
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arrowroot in a tumbler of milk, mix all togedier 
and freeze. It will be found advisable to stir the 
mixture firequentlj. To give the vanilla flavor, put 
in with the boiled arrowroot half a vanilla bean, 
previously grated* For strawbeny and other fruit 
creams, add a little larger proportion of sugar, and 
freeze as soon as possible to prevent curdling. 

Lehon Ice Creah. — ^To one quart of cream 
eight ounoes sugar, one lemon. Grate the lemon- 
rind in the sugar, add the raw cream. Strain and 
fi'eeze very soon. 

Wateb Ices. — ^Made with any desired fruit-, sudi 
as lemon, currant, strawberry, raspbeny, etc; ihe 
same to be squeezed, sweetened to taste, and added 
to water. Strain thoroughly before freeong, and 
only use the pure liquid so obtained. Orange watar 
ice should be nearly the pure juice of the orange. 
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CHAPTER Vni. 

PBESEBYES AND JELLIES. 
HTBECmOlllB FOB PBEBEBYING FKUITB, ETC. 

PBESEBViS of all kind» should be kept entirelj 
sedaded from the air and ii^ a diy place. In rang- 
ing them on the shelves of a store-closet^ they 
should not be suffered to come in contact with the 
wall. Moisture in winter and spring exudes from 
some of the driest walls^ and preserves invariably 
imbibe it, both in dampness and taste. It is neces- 
sary oceaBionally to look at them, and if they have 
been attacked by mould, boil them up gently again. 
To prevent all risks, it is always as well to lay a 
t)iandy paper over the finit before tying down. 
This may be renewed in the spring. 

Fruit jellies are made in the ratio of a quart of 
fruit to two pounds of sugar. They must not be 
boiled quick nor very long. Practice and a gene- 
ral discretion will be found the best guides to regu- 
late the exact tinie, which necessarily must be af- 
fected, more or less by local causes. 

To Prebebye Peaches. — ^The dear-stone, yd- 
low peaches, white at the stone, are the best Weigh 
the fruit after it is pared. To each pound of fruit 
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allow a poand of loaf sugar. Put a layer of sugar 
at the bottom of the preserving-ketde, and then a 
layer of fruit, and so on until the fruit is all in. 
Stand it over the fire until the sugar is entirely dis- 
solved ; then boil them until they are dear ; take 
them out pieoe by pieoe^ and spread them on a dish 
free from syrup. Boil the syrup in the pan until 
it jellies ; when the peaches are cold, fill tlie jars 
half full with them^ and fill up with boiling syrup. 
Let them stand a short time covered with a thin 
clothy then put on brandy paper, and cover them 
close with corks, skin, or paper. From twenty to 
thirty minutes will generally be sufficient to preserve 
them. 

Peach Mabmaulde. — ^Prepare peaches as for* 
jam, boil one hour ; mix equal parts of sugar with 
the jam ; when dissolved, pass the whole through a 
sieve ; boil slowly two hours, being vety careAil not 
to bum ; spread it on plates and set it in a cool 
oven, where it will dry but not bum, for a half day, 
when it will be ready to pack into moulds ; cover 
the moulds with paper dipped into the white of 
^gs, beaten as stiff as possible; it must be entirely 
free from juice, of a dait mahogany color, and 
clear when finished, sufficiently stiff to cut with a 
knife ; keep it cool ; it is liable to mould, which 
can be the more readily removed if a piece of paper, 
closely fitting the edges of the jar, is pressed firmly 
on the marmalade before covering with the e^ 
paper. No air should be allowed to remain in the 
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fruit, which should Jbe packed very doeelj ; and^ as 
marmalade is very thick, it wiU require some caie 
to accomplish it. 

Peach Jam. — ^This confection shonld be made 
of the cling^stone peach in preference, it being more 
juicy and of a higher flavor than the other kind 
of peach, the stone of which separates from the 
pulp. Treat the peaches exactly in the manner 
directed for apricots^ using the same quantity of 
sugar. 

Raspbebby Fool. — ^Put your fruit for a quarter 
of an hour into an oven ; when tender^ pulp it 
through a sieve, sugar it, add the crumb of suffi- 
cient sponge-cake to thicken it; put it into a glass 
mould, or into custard-cups, and lay some thick 
cream on the top. If for immediate use^ the cream 
may be beaten up with the frait. 

Raspbebbt Jam. — ^Let the raspberries be thor- 
oughly ripe. Mash them with a wooden spoon. To 
eveiy pound of raspberries add a pound of sifted 
sugar. Boil this well together during half an hour, 
stirring it continually, lest it should bum. When 
of a good thickness, put it into pots, let it cool 
thoroughly, and cover with brandied paper, 

Celebt Pbesebve. — Cut the blanched part of 
the celery in pieces, and boil it in water with a large 
quantity of ginger until it is quite tender, then 
throw it into cold water and allow it to remain for 
an hour. Put it over a slow fire in good syrup, 
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with some pieces of ginger^ and let it lemain am* 
mering for an hour. Cool it i^in, and in the 
meantime thicken the syrup bj further evaporatLon. 
Put the oeleiy in again, and repeat the same pro- 
cess. After a third simmering in this way, taking 
caro to keep the syrup thick, pat the celery into 
pots, and cover with a syrup. 

Preserved Lettitce Stales. — ^Peel large let- 
tuce stalks that have run to seed, cut them in pieces, 
boil them gently till tender, but not too soft, pot- 
ting half a dosen whole red peppers in the water; 
put them to drain; make a syrup and boil the 
stalks up in it just once a day for a week ; then 
make a good rich syrup, well skimmed and boiled, 
scraping in some best white ginger ; pour hot over 
the stalks ; keep in a covered jar. 

To Preserve Watermelon Binds. — ^Do not 
cut your rinds too thin ; pare off the outside green 
rind ; soak them two days in dean soft water, and 
then drain them. Take six pounds of sugar and 
three pints of water, boil to a thick syrup ; tben 
add your watermelon rinds; boil until they are 
dear ; flavor with orange flower water ; cool, and 
put away in jars for use. ^ 

Preserved Citron. — ^Take some fine dtron 
melons, pare, core, and cut them into slices, then 
weigh them, and to every pound of fruit allow three- 
quarters of a pound of the best refined sugar. Make 
a syrup, skim it dear, then put in the dtron and 
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ginger, and boil until the dtron is quite tender and 
clear. Allow a quarter of a pound of green ginger 
to two good sized melons. When the citron is done, 
put it in the jiirs, boil £he syrup a few minutes 
longer, skim it till perfectly clear, and pour it over 
the fruit. Fine fresh lemons can be used instead 
of the ginger, if preferred. Four large ones will be 
sufficient for two melons. Slice and boil them with 
the fruit the same as the ginger. Lay upon the top 
of the syrup a double white tissue-paper, cut exactly 
to fit the surfece, and paste paper over the top of 
each jar. 

Afbicot Jam. — -Let the fruit be just in maturity, 
but Aot over ripe. Remove the skins, then cut Che 
apricots in halves. Crack the stones, take out the 
kernels, bleach them in boiling water, and then 
pound them in a mortar. Boil the broken stones, 
skins, and parings in double the quantity of water 
required for the jam. Beduce it in the boiling to 
one-half of its original quantity, then strain it 
through a jelly-bag. To each pound of prepared 
apricots put a quarter of a pint of this juice, a pound 
of sifled loaf sugar, and the pounded kernels. Put 
it on the fire, which should be brisk, and stir the 
whole with a wooden spoon until it is of a nice con- 
sistence, but without being very stiff, or it would 
have a bad flavor. Put it immediately into pots, 
and let these stand uncovered during twenty-four 
hours, then strew a little sifted sugar over the upper 
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sor&ce of the jam in each pot^ and tie egged paper 
over each pot. 

To Pbesebve Hedge Peabs. — ^Take four pounds 
of sugar and two pounds of water, boil to a mid- 
dling tliick syrup. Pare six pounds of good ripe 
hedge pears, and leave them whole. Boil ihese in 
jour syrup until done; cool, flavor with orange 
flower water, and put away in jars for use. 

Peajbs fob the Tea Table. — ^Take ripe pears 
and wipe them carefully, place a layer, stem upward, 
in a stone jar, sprinkle over sugar, then set in another 
layer of pears, and so on till the jar is filled. To 
every gallon put in one and a half pints of water. 
CoVer the top of the jar with pie crust, and set it in 
a slow oven for two hours. 

Pbesebving Peabs. — Gather the fruit whto not 
too ripe, peel, then cut them into halves or quarters, 
weigh them, and to every pound of fruit allow one 
pound of the best white sugar. Put the fruit in a 
stone jar with a layer of fruit and one of sugar until 
you get all the fruit covered. Let them remain in 
the jar one night, then take your fruit out and lay 
them on dishes. Put the sugar into a brass or bell 
metal kettle and make a thick syrup, then put your 
pears into the syrup, and let them boil until they 
look clear, and they are ready for use. 

Blageberby Jelly. — Gather the fruit when 
perfectly ripe, and in very dry weather. Put the 
blackberries into a jar and place the jar in hot water. 
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keeping it boiling until the juice is extracted from 
the fruit. Pass it through a fine sieve or jelly-bag 
without much pressure. For every pint of juice 
add fourteen ounces of sugar^ and boil in a clean t 
preserving-pan about five and twenty minutes, care- 
fully taking off the scum as it rises to the surface. 
Place it hot in small jars and cover it down with 
thin tissue-paper, dipped in brandy, and brown paper 
over it. Keep it in a cool, dry place. 

Blackbebbies. — ^Preserve these as strawberries 
or currants, either liquid, or jam, or jelly. Black- 
berry jelly or jam is an excellent medicine in sum- 
mer complaints or dysentery. To make it, crush a 
quart of fully ripe blackberries with a pound of the 
best loaf sugar, put it over a gentle fire, and cook it 
until thick, then put to it a gill of the best fourth- 
proof brandy. Stir it awhile over the fire, then put 
it in potB. 

Greengage Jam. — To every pound of fruit, 
weighed before being stoned, allow three-quarters 
of a pound of lump sugar. Divide the greengages, 
take out the stones, and put them in a preserving- 
pan. Bring the fruit to a boil, then add the sugar, 
and keep stirring it over a gentle fire until it is 
melted. Remove the scum as it rises, and just be- 
fore the jam is done, boil it rapidly for five minutes. 
To ascertain when it is sufficiently boiled, pour a 
little on a plate, and if the syrup thickens and ap- 
pears firm it is done. Have ready all the kernels 
blanched, put them into the jam, give them one 
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boil| and poar the preserve into pots. When oold, 
cover down with oiled papers, and over these tisBiie- 
paper, brushed over on both sides with the white 
of an ^g. 

Gbebngageb. — ^Weigh a poand of sogar to a 
pound of frait, the larpt, when they begin to get 
softy are the best. Split them and take out the ker- 
nels and stew them in part of the sugar. Take out 
the kernels from the shells and blanch them. The 
next day strain off the syrup and boil it with the 
remaining sugar about ten minutes. Skim it and 
add the fruit and kernels ; skim it until clear, then 
put into small pots with syrup and kernels. 

Bottled Gbeen Gooseberries. — Cut off the 
tops and stalks of some gooseberries which have not J 

attained their full growth, and put them into wide- ^ 

necked bottles which have been well washed and 
dried. Cork them loosely, and set them in a pan 
of cold water, which should be brought to boil very 
gradually. Leave the gooseberries to simmer until 
they assume a shrunken appearance, when take the 
bottles out. If they are not full, take the contents 
of one bottle to fill up the rest, and pour sufficient 
boiling water into each bottle as will cover the 
gooseberries. Cork the bottle close, and tie a blad- 
der over the tops, keeping them in a dry, cool place 
until wanted. When required for tarts or puddings, 
pour the water away, and add as much sugar as 
would be necessary for fresh fruit, which they closely 
resemble, both in flavor and appearance. 
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G008EBEBRT Jelly. — ^This is made exactlj as 
black currant jelly; use no water with the fruit, 
but press it ^rmly^ and make the remains of the 
pulp into jam ; if desited to remove the skins^ pass 
the pulp through a colander, allow one pound of 
sugar for one of jam. 

6006EBEBRY AND Raspberry Jelly. — ^Take 
any quantity of fine red gooseberries, a quarter as 
many white ones, and half a quarter as many rasp- 
berries ; pick the fruits, and put them in a kettle 
for preserves, with as many pounds of sugar in 
pieces as you have pounds of fruit Boil over a 
quick fire, skimming carefully, and continue boiling 
until your jelly, turned upon a napkin, fixes or con- 
geals in a moment. This is a proof that your jelly 
is sufficiently cooked. Remove it from the fire, 
and turn it through a hajx sieve. Let it drain 
without squeezing, and turn the first results into 
your pots. This will be a jelly of t||e first quality^ 
of a beautiful ruby tint, and perfectly transparent. 
Afterwards squeeze and express the remainder into 
another vase. This second part is as good as the 
first, but it has not its transparency. 

Red Gooseberry Jam. — ^Take the eyes and tails 
firom a quantity of red, hairy gooseberries, quite ripe, 
and put them into a preserving-pan with half a 
pint of red currant juice to each half-a-dozen pounds. 
Let them boil until they are all broken and mashed, 
which you must aid with a wooden spoon. Then 
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for every pound of gooseberries add a pound of 
sngari sprinkling it over the fruit. Let the whole 
simmer until reduced to the proper consistenoe of 
jam^ taking care that it does not bum during the 
operation. Then put it into pots. 

Gbeen Goobebebrt Jam. — Gadier the finest 
green gooseberries when quite ripe ; take off the tails 
and eyes. Put the berries into a jar, and set them 
in a kettle of boiling water over the fire^ until they 
b^in to break. Then put them into a preserving 
pan. Use a pound of sugar for each pound of 
gooseberries. Add it to the fruit, which you must 
break as it boils. When of the consistenoe of jam, 
put it into pots. 

White Goobebebby Jam. — ^This jam is made 
with the large white goosebeny, which must be 
quite ripe and fresh-gathered. Treat it exactly in 
the same manner as directed for red gooseberry jam, 
omitting the r|^ currant juice. 

Dbied Stbawbebbibs. — ^Put three pounds of 
strawberries into a large dish, and sprinkle six 
pounds of white sugar over them. Let them stand 
until the next day, then scald them and put them 
back into the dish. On the third day place another 
pound of sugar over them, and scald them again. 
In two days more repeat the process. Afber this, 
place the strawberries on a hair-sieve to drain, and 
then on fresh plates every day, until they are dried. 
They must be kept in tin canisters. 
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To Pbbsebve Stbawbebbies. — ^To two pounds 
of fine large strawberries^ add two pounds of pow- 
dered sugar^ and put them in a preserving kettle,^ 
over a slow fire, till the sugar is melted ; then boil 
them precisely twenty minutes, as fast as possible ; 
have ready a number of small jars, and put the 
fruit in boiling hot. Cork and seal the jars imme- 
diately, and keep them through the summer in a 
cold, dry plaoe. The jars must be heated before the 
hot fruit is poured in, otherwise they will break. 

Strawbebbt Jelly. — ^Express the juice 'from 
the fruit through a cloth, strain it dear, weigh, and 
stir to it an equal proportion of the finest sugar 
dried and reduced to powder ; when this is dissolved, 
plaoe the preserving-pan over a very dear fire, and 
stir the jelly often until it boils ; clear it carefully 
from scum, and boil it quickly from fifteen to twen- 
ty-five minutes. This receipt is for a moderate 
quantity of the preserve ; a very small portion will 
require much less time. 

Strawbebbt Jam. — Put the fruit into a jar, 
and stand this in a pan of boiling wat«r over the 
fire. As the boiling proceeds, keep mashing the 
strawberries with a wooden spoon until they are all 
bruised to a pulp. Then put them into a preserv- 
ing-pan, and to every pound add three-quarters of 
a pound of sugar. Boil the whole until of due 
consistence, which will occupy more than half an 
hour; keeping the jam in constant agitation, lest 
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the bottom shoald bum. When done enoagfa, take 
it off the fire and pat it into pots. 

Pbesebved Pineapple. — ^Twist out the crown 
of the pineapple, and pare off the hard yellow rind ; 
next slice the fruit about half an inch thick, and 
trim it quite clean around the edges, taking care of 
the, trimmings* Put them into a preserving pan 
with one quart of cold water, and boil till reduced 
to half a pint ; strain it, then put the slices on the 
fire with the juice and equal weight of fine white 
sugar; boil gently half an hour. 

Or: Make a thin syrup, a quart of water to two 
pounds of sugar. While this is dissolving, prepare 
the pineapples, eight medium^ized ones, by lemov- 
ing the skin, and cutting the flesh into slices, about 
half an inch thick. When the sugar is dissolved, 
and while the syrup is still hot, throw in the firnit 
Give one boil up ; let it boil for a quarter of an 
hour, and put it aside to cool. When cool, boil up 
again, and repeat this three tjmes. This is some 
trouble; but the pineapple will not be enough 
cooked with less than three-quarters of an hour's 
boiling, and if boiled for that time without a break, 
it is apt to get pappy. Lastly, make a thick syrup 
of four pounds of sugar to a quart of water, and 
add this to the other while both are hot Boil up 
once more for a few minutes, and put away in a 
well-corked or stoppered bottle with a wide.mouth. 
The preserve made as above is most delicious. 
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Pineapples without Cookino. — ^Ped very 
ripe pineapples^ cut them in slioeSi take out the 
cores, and weigh the froit ; allow a pound of double- 
refined loaf sugar to every pound of fruit. Spread 
the sugar evenly over the fruit ; pack it in layers, 
and let it stand twenty-four hours ; then drain off 
the syrup, and boil it as long as any impurities rise 
to the surfiioe ; skim it constantlyi and pour it over 
the fruit boiling hot 

Pineapple Jellt. — ^This is set with isinglass. 
To every quart of syrup allow one ounce of shred 
isinglass. To make the syrup, allow to a pint of 
juice a pound of the best loaf sugar. 

Pineapple Mabmalade. — ^To every pound of 
grated pineapple allow a pound of double-refined 
loaf sugar. Boil until thick ; then pack in tumb- 
lers, and paste over them papers wet with the 
beaten whites of %gs. Keep in a dry, cool place 
until wanted. 

Pineapple Preserve. — ^Twist off the top and 
bottom, and pare off the rough outside of pineapples ; 
then weigh them, and cut them in slices, chips, or 
quarters, or cut them into four or six, and shape 
each piece likie a whole pineapple ; to each pound 
of fruit put a teacup of water ; put it in a preserving 
kettle; cover it, and set it over the fire, and let them 
boil gently until they are tender and clear ; then 
take them from the water by sticking a fork in the 
centre of each slice, or with a skimmer, into a dish. 
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Put to the water white sugar, a pound for each 
pound of fruit ; stir it until it is all dissolved ; then 
put in the pineapple, cover the kettle, and let it 
boil gently until traikparent throughout; when 
it is 80| take it out, let it cool, and put it into glass 
jars ; as soon as the syrup is a little cooled, pour 
it over them ; let them remain in a cool place until 
the next day, then secure the jars, by tying them 
over in the usual manner. Pineapple done in 
this way is a delicious preserve, but in preserving 
it, by putting ijb into the syrup without first boiling 
it, makes it little better than sweetened leather. 

Khtjbabb Jam. — Cut into pieces about an inch 
long (not peeled), put three-quarters of a pound of 
powdered lump sugar to every pound of rhubarb, 
and leave till morning ; pour the syrup from it and 
boil till it thickens, then add the rhubarb and boU 
gently a quarter of an hour; tie down with tissue- 
paper dipped in white of ^g. It will keep good 
for a year, and is excellent. 

fiHUBABB Pbesebve. — ^To every six pOunds of 
rhubarb add six pounds of sugar and a quarter of a 
pound of bruised ginger ; the rhubarb to be cut into 
pieces two inches long and put into a stone jar, 
with the sugar in layers, till the sugar is dissolved ; 
take the juice or syrup and boil it with the ginger 
for half an hour, then add the rhubarb and boil 
another half hour. 

Plumb. — ^Prick them with a needle to prevent 
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bursting, simmer them very gendy in thin syrtip, 
put tiiem into a china bowI| and, when oold, pour 
tiie syrup over. Let them lie three days, then 
make a syrup of three pounds of sugar to five pounds 
of fruity with no more water than hangs to large 
lumps of the sugar dipped quickly and instantly 
brought out Boil the plums in this fresh syrup, 
after draining them firom the first; do them very 
gently till they are clear and the syrup adheres to 
them ; put them one by one into small pots, and 
pour the liquor over them. 

Yo Pbeserve Purple Plumb. — ^Make a syrup 
of clean brown sugar; clarify it; when perfectly 
clear and boiling hot, pour it over the plums, hav- 
ing picked out all unsound ones and stems; let them 
remain in the syrup two days, then drain it ofi^, make 
it boiling hot, skim it, and pour it over again ; let 
them remain another day or two, then put them in a 
preserving-kettle over the fire, and simmer gently 
until the syrup is reduced, and thick or rich. One 
pound of sugar for each pound of plums. 

Pbebebved Cherbieb. — ^Take large cherries not 
very ripe ; stew and stone them ; save what juice 
rufis from them ; take an equal weight of white 
sugar ; make the syrup of a teacup of water for each 
pound, set it over the fruit until it is dissolved and 
boiling bot, then put in the juice and cherries, boil 
them gently until clear throughout ; take them from 
the syrup with a skimmer, and spread them on flat 
dishes to cool ; let the syrup boil until it is rich and 
19 
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quite thick ; set it to oool and settle ; take the fiuit 
into jan and potB, and poor the STnip oarefnlly 
oyer ; let them remain open till the next day ; ihen 
cover as directed. Sweet cherries are improved by 
the addition of a pint of red currant^oicey and half 
a poond of sagar to it, for fonr or five pounds of 
cherries. 

Chebbt Mabmalade OB Jam. — Take out Ibe 
stones and stalks from some fine cherries, and palp 
them throngh a cane sieve ; to every three pounds 
of pulp add half a pint of currant-juice, and three- 
quarters of a pound of sugar to each pound of fruit ; 
mix together, and boil until it will jelly. Put it 
into pots or glasses. 

Spiced Chebbibb. — Seven pounds of sour cher- 
ries seeded, three pounds of sugar, one pint of 
vin^ar, cinnamon, cloves, and mace. Boil six 
times} last time put cherries in and let it come to a 
boil. 

BoTTLiKa Chtcrbtes. — ^To every pound of fruit 
add six ounces of powdered lump sugar. Fill the 
jars with fiiiit, shake the sugar over, and tie each 
jar down' with two bladders, as there is danger of 
one bursting during the boiling. Place the jars in 
a .boiler of cold water, and after the water has 
boiled, let them remain three hours ; take them out, 
and ^when cool, put them in a dry place, where they 
will keep over a year. 

Chebby OB StbawbebbY' Fool. — Pick the 
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stems from jour fruit; if cherries^ stone them^ 
braise them to a pnlp^ add a saffidency of loaf 
sagar pounded and sifted^ and half a pint of cream 
to a pint of pulp ; put it into cnstard-glasBes with a 
lajer of raw cream upon the top, and serve. Some 
housekeepers, to avoid the trouble of frequent bak- 
ings, line several tart-dishes with an edge of crust ; 
bake them and keep them tor use as required, when 
some preserve or raw fruit as above may be simply 
laid in, and an easjr-made tart produced upon an 
emergency. 

Chebby Jam. — ^To every pound of fruit, weighed 
before stoning, allow half a pound of sugar; to 
every six pounds of fruit allow one pint of red cur- 
rant-juioe, and to every pint, one pound of sugar. 
Weigh the fruit before stoning, and allow half the 
weight of sugar ; stone the cherries, and boil them 
in a preserving-rpan until nearly all the juice is 
dried up; then add the sugar, which should be 
crushed to powder, and the currant-juice, allowing 
one pint to every six pounds of cherries, (original 
weight,) and one pound of sugar to every pint of 
juice. Boil all together until it jellies, which will 
be in from twenty minutes to half an hour ; skim 
the jam well, keep it well stirred, and, a few minutes 
before it is done, crack some of the stones and add 
the kernels. 

CuBSAiirr Jelly. — ^Pick fine red, but long ripe 

'currants from the stems; bruise them, and strain 

the juice from a quart at a time through a thin 
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miulin ; wring it gently^ to get all the liquid ; pot 
a pound of white sngar to each pound of juice ; 
stir it until it is all dissolved ; set it over a gentle 
fire; let it become hot, and boil for fifteen minutes; 
then tiy it by taking a spoonful into a saucer; when 
oold^ if it is not quite firm enough| boil it for a few 
nunutes longer. 

Black Cubba»t Jellt. — ^It is necessaiy to add 
a little water to the fruity in order to strain it^ it is 
so very thick, unless jam is made at the same time, 
when a part can be strained for the jelly, and the 
remamder used for jam. After it is boiled so as to 
heat the fruit through, press it little by little untQ 
all the juice is extracted ; measure the juice, and 
allow one pound of sugar to every pint of juice ; 
mix the juice and sugar, and boil ten minutes 
gently, stirring constantly, when it will be ready 
to put in moulds. Cover with paper wet with 
brandy. 

Black CuBRAirr Jam. — ^To eveiy pound of 
black currants pulped, put a pound of sugar. Boil 
up the fruit, stirring it continually, until reduced 
by evaporation to the proper consistence. Jams 
may also be made of red and white cnrmnts, but 
as they are scarcely ever used, the jelly being so 
much preferred, few persons make them. The 
black currant is one of the most wholesome of 
jams, and certainly very useftil. It has many 
mUioinal virtues, in addition to its agreeable flft- 
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Tor. Ab a fonndaliSfii in a glasB of whipped Gream, 
it is delidooB. 

To Can Fruit and YEGKrABLES. — ^Peaches 
should be skinned and cut in halves if olingstoneSy 
or quartered if freestone, and thrown into water to 
keep fresh, P&t them in a caUi adding half as 
much sugar as %:uit, in alternate layers. Let stand 
until the sugar is dissolved, then put in a preserving 
kettle and let boil until the fruit is boiling-hot At 
once fill the cans and seal tight 

Saspberries, and such other small fruit, are done 
as follows: Pick and wash the fruit carefully, and 
to every pound of fruit add half a pound of sugar. 
Put in a vessel in alternate layers and let stand for 
one hour. Boil in preserving-kettle for ten min- 
utes, can whilst hot. No water need be used, as 
the fruit yields sufficient juice. 

Com, peas, okra, etc. : Boil for half an hour, with 
just sufficient water to cover them ; can whilst hot. 
The com, of course, should be cobbed before boiling. 

Tomatoes : Scald only enough to remove the 
skins, boil for half an hour in their own juice. Oan 
boiling-hot 

To seal hermetically, place the jars in a pan of 
hot water, which will expel the air, seal at once, and 
the fruit will keep an indefinite period* 

Bbandt Peaches. — ^Four pounds of ripe peaches, 
two pounds of powdered loaf sugar. Put the fruit 
over the fire in cold water, simmer, but not boil, till 
the skins will rub ofi^ easily ; stone them, if liked. 
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Put the sugar and fruit in alternate layers in the jan 
till filled, then pour in white brandy, and oover the 
whole. Cork tightly. 

Quince Pbibebv^ WnoLK-Pare and pat 
them into a saucepan, with the parings at the top, 
then fill it with hard water, oover it close, set it over 
a gentle fire till they turn reddish. Let them stand 
till cold, put them into a dear, thick syrup, boil 
them for a few minutes; set them on one side till 
quite cold, boil them again in the same manner. 
The next day boil them until they look clear. If 
the syrup is not thick enough, boil it more. When 
cold, put brandied paper over thi^m. The quinces 
may be halved or quartered. 

Qttince Mabmalai^e. — To one gallon of quinces 
three pounds of good loaf sugar. Pare the quinces 
and cut them in lialves, scoop out the cores and the 
hard strip that unites the core with the string. Pat 
the cores and some of the parings in a saucepan 
with about a quart of water; put the halves of 
quinces in a steamer that fits the saucepan, boil them 
until the quinces are softened by the steam, then 
mash them with a wooden spoon in a dish and pour 
the water from the saucepan on them, which is now 
of a thick glutinous substance. Put them with the 
sugar in a stewpan or enamelled saucepan, and let 
them boil for about half an hour, keeping them well 
stirred. 

Quince Jelly. — Take some sound, yellow 
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quinces, which are not over ripe ; peel them, cat 
them in qnarteni, and boil them in as much water 
as will cover them. When they havid been well 
boiled, sqaeeze them through a linen cloth, clarify 
the juice in a filtering^bag, weigh it, and put it with 
three-quarters of its weight of sugar in a brass ket- 
tle. Do not forget to put in a piece of cinnamon. 
Cook the whole together until it has become a jelfy. 
Take it fix)m the fire, and tie up in pots when it is 
cold. 

QunrcEs fob the Tea Table. — ^Bake ripe 
quinces thoroughly. When cold, strip off the skins, 
place them in a glass dish, and sprinkle with white 
sugar, and serve them with cream. They make a 
fine looking dish for the tea table, and a more lus- 
cious and inexpensive one than the same fruit made 
into sweetmeats. Those who once taste the fruit 
thus prepared will probably desire to store away a 
few bushels in the &11 to use in the above manner. 

Quince and Apple Jellt. — Cut small and 
core an equal weight of tart apples and quinces. 
Put the quinces in a preserving-kettle, with water 
to cover them, and boil till sofl; add the apples, 
still keeping water to cover them, and boil till the 
whole is nearly a pulp. Put the whole into a jelly- 
bag and strain without pressing. To each quart of 
juice allow two pounds of lump sugar. Boil together 
half an hour. 

Apple Jellt. — Cut off all spots and decayed 
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plaoes oo the apples, quarter them, bat do not pare 
or oore thenu Pat in the peel of aa maay lemons 
aa 70a like, aboat two to six or eight dosen of the 
apples. Fill the preserving-pan, and cover the firnit 
with spriqg water. Boil them till thqr are in palp> 
then poor them into a jelly-bag; let them strain all 
night; do not squeeze them. To every pint of 
jaioe pat one pound of white sugar. Pat in the 
juice of the lemons you had before pared, but strain 
it through muslin. You may also put in about a 
teaspoonful of essence of lemon, let it boil for at 
least twenty minutes ; it will look redder than at 
first; skim it well all the time. Put it either in 
shapes or pots, and cover it the next day. It ou^t 
to be quite stiff and very clear, 

Apple Jam. — ^The apples, which should be ripe^ 
and of the best eating sort^ being pared and quar- 
tered, are put into a pan with just water to ooivet 
them, and boiled until they can be reduced to a 
mash. Then, for each pound of the pared apples, a 
pound of sifted sugar is added, being sprinkled over 
the boiling mixture. Boil and stir it well until re- 
duced to a jam ; then put it into pots. 

The above is the most simple way of making it; 
but to have it of the best possible deamess, make a 
thick syrup with three pounds of sugar to each pint 
of water, and clarify it with an egg, as before directed. 
Then add one pint of this syrup for every three 
pounds of apples, and boil the jam to a proper 
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Apfus Mabhaiade. — This is a useful thing to 
make, as it maj be put aside for future use, and 
will keep a long time. Pare, core, and cut your 
i^ples into small pieces, put them into water with a 
little lemon-juice to keep them white ; take them 
out aAier a short time and drain them, weigh and 
put them into a stewpan, with an equal quantify of 
sugar, a stick of cinnamon, and the juice of a lemon. 
Place the stewpan over a brisk fire and cover it. 
When the apples are pulped, stir the mixture until 
it becomes of a proper oonsistenqr, and put the mar- 
malade into pots. 

Apple Pbesebve. — ^Procure fresh gathered ripe 
apples of a fine sort, ped them, take out the cores, 
and cut them in quarters. Place them in a preserv- 
ing-pan, with a glass of water, a little lemon or or- 
ange-peel, and a pound of sugar to a pound and a 
half of fruit. Let it boil thoroughly, and then put 
it out into preserve pots. 

Ckab Apple Jam.— Pare the crab apples when 
quite ripe, put them into a stone jar, cover it well, 
and put it in a pan of .boiling water for an hour and 
a half. Then prepare the sjrup with two pounds 
of sugar in half a pint of water for every pound of 
the apples. Clarify the 83rrup. Then put the ap- 
ples into it and boil the whole to a jam. 



CHAPTER IX. 

BUTTilBy CHEESE ANB EOO& 

Butter that threatens to turn rancid. — 
Batter that has not been properly chomed, or dmt 
has not been carefully separated from the batter- 
milk, has been improperly packed^ or from any 
other cause threatens to tarn rancid, should be 
immediately washed and kneaded in spring vnJtetf 
changing the water several times, then resalted with 
"salt poanded as fine as possible, and sifted throng 
d hair sieve. 

Butter making. — Strain away the milk mflatf 
done jars aioely cleaned and scalded. Skim the 
cream off when it rises. In the summer season the 
cream should not be kept longer than twenty-fbur 
hours before it is churned. After churning take 
the butter up in a wooden bowl without any water 
at all, and let it set by over night, and in ilie morn- 
ing, while cool and pleasant, beat it well and season 
with salt to taste. After a day or two it should be 
beaten over again to get all the mUk out of it (for 
this is the true secret of keeping butter well). 
Season it with a little more salt, and pack. 

206 
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To Pbebebve Butteil — Take good, sweet, June 
batter, work the buttermilk carefully out; then add 
a handful of salt to a pound of butter; pack a good 
layer of butter in your stone jar, then a layer of 
salt; repeat until the jar is full; then place a good 
weight on top, and stand in a good cool place ; cover 
with brine, to bear an egg. 

Curled BuirrEB. — ^Tie a strong cloth by two of 
the corners to an iron hook in the wall ; make a 
knot with the other two ends so that a stick might 
pass through. Put the butter into the doth ; twist 
it tightly over a dish, into which the butter will 
&11 through the knot^ so forming small and pretly 
little strings. The butter may then be garnished 
with parsley, if to serve with a cheese course ; or it 
may be sent to table plain for break&st in an orna- 
mental dish. Squirted butter for garnishing hams, 
salads, eggs, etc., is made by forming a piece of 
stiff paper in the shape of a comet, and squeezing 
the butter in fine strings from the hole at the 
bottom. Scooped butter is made by dipping a 
teaspoon or scooper in warm water, and then 
scooping the butter quickly and thin. In warm 
weather, it would not be necessaiy to heat the 
spoon. 

Eakced Butter, boiled in water with a portion 
of charcoal (say a tenth part), will be entirely 
divested of its rancidity, and may be used for cook- 
ing purposes, although its fine flavor will not be 
restored for the table. 
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MANUFACrrUBE OF PINEA3PPLE AND POTAXO 



m:im>:i>: 



The Netherlanders supply the market with what 
is popularly known as '^pineapple'' cheese. Yeiy 
excellent cheese it is, too — this Dutch pineapple — 
keeping in all climates capitally, and always com- 
manding ready sale at good prices. This is the 
Hollanders' formula for making Edam or pine- 
apple cheese. It is simple enough, and the Holland 
''pine-apples'' may just as easily be made in Ame- 
rica, wherever four or five cows are kept, as it is in 
the Netherlands. 

' The fresh sweet milk is curdled with muriatic 
acid or spirits of salt, and the curd cut and chopped 
and manipulated in the most thorough manner in 
order to expel every particle of whey. The curd 
is then soaked in a brine of sufficient strength to 
float an ^g for an hour. The brine is then worked 
out, and the curd subjected to a heavy pressure in 
iron moulds, that give the pineapple form to the 
cheese. After from four to five hours' pressing, the 
cheese is taken from the form and anointed with 
soft butter, having as much fine salt worked into it 
as it will hold. Thus finished up they set singly 
in rows on shelves in a cool, airy place, and with a 
month's curing are in a fit condition to send abroad, 
and will keep for years in any climate. 

The largest of these Dutch cheeses never exceed 
four and a half pounds weight, to make one of 
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which requires about six gallons of milk. So at 
any farm-house, where three or four cows only are 
kept, an Edam cheese maybe made every day with- 
out interfering with other duties, and the aggr^ate 
for a year would make a very respectable increase 
of income. 

In Saxony the smaller farmers manufacture very 
palatable cheese from the milk of a single cow by 
the addition of potatoes. The potatoes are boiled 
until perfectly cooked, then mashed, and to four 
pounds of potatoes one quart of thick sour milk is 
added, with salt enough to season, and the mass 
kneaded as thoroughly as bread dough. In four 
days it receives another vigorous kneading, and is 
divided into balls of three to five pounds weight, 
pressed with the hand as compact as possible into 
small baskets, and dried, in summer, in the shade ; 
in winter, by the fire or stove. When thoroughly 
dry, tiie cheese is put into tin cans, sealed up, and 
set by for use in a cool, dry place. 

Cheese BisomT. — ^Two ounces of butter, two 
ounces of flour, two ounces of grated cheese, a little 
Cayenne, and salt. To be made into a thin paste 
and rolled out very thin, then cut in pieces four 
inches long and one inch broad, bake a very light 
brown, and send to table as hot as possible. 

Cheesecake. — Bruise one cottage cheese with 
one-eighth of a pound of butter, add four eggs 
and milk enough to render it the consistency of 
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thick gruel; sweeten to taste; add one-half a 
lemon and spioe to your liking. Bake irith bottom 
crust. 

BxTTTEBiaiiE Cheese. — Scafd the buttermilk; 
then set it over the fire to boil ; skim the top, and 
put it in a jug to drain ; add a little salt, and it is 
ready for use. 

Potted Cheese. — ^This is a useful luncheon 
dishy and, being in a glass jar, it looks light and 
pretty on the table. One pound of cheese must be 
well beaten in a mortar, and to it must be added 
two ounces of liquid butter, one glass of sheny, 
and a very small quantity of Cayenne pepper, maoe^ 
and salt. All should be well beaten together and 
put into a pretty-shaped glass potting-jar, with a 
layer of butter at the top. It makes a delicions 
leliBh for bread or toast 

Cheese Stbawb, No. 1. — ^Half a pound of puff- 
paste, three ounces of Parmesan cheese, grated, a 
little Cayenne pepper, salt and black pq>per, roU 
it very thin, cut it in narrow stripe, bake in a 
moderate oven, and serve hot. 

2. Quarter of a pound of flour, and two ounces 
of butter worked through the flour with the fingers, 
and rubbed till quite smooth ; two ounces of grated 
cheese, the yelks of two eggs, and the white ^ooe. 
Season to taste with Cayenne pepper and a small 
pinch of salt. Mix all together, roll it out tfaini 
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place it on a well-buttered tin pan ; cat into narrow 
atrips abont five incheB long. Bemove from the tin 
careftallj, after baking ten nrinutes. 

3. Quarter of a poond of puff-paste^ a quarter of 
an ounce of Parmesan (or any other good cheese) 
grated very fine^ a little salt and Cayenne pepper 
mixed^ sprinkle the cheese, salt and pepper over the 
paste, and roll it two or three times ; cut it into 
narrow strips about five inches long. Bake them 
in a slow oven, and serve hot. 

Cream Che^e. — ^The cream cheese we make 
at home is much admired. We put a quart of 
cream into a dean jug, with half a teaspoonful of 
salt stirred in, and let it stand a day or two till 
thickish. Then we fold an ordinary grass cloth 
about six or eight times, and sprinkle it with salt^ 
then lay it in a sieve about eight inches in diameter. 
The sides of the cloth should come up well over the 
sieve. Then pour in the cream, and sprinkle a 
little salt on it. Change the cloth as often as it 
becomes moist, and as the cheese dries press it with 
the cloth and sieve. In about a week or nine days 
it will be prime and fit to eat. The air alone 
suffices to turn the cream into cheese. 

Another : Take about half a pint of cream, tie it 
up in a piece of thin muslin, and suspend it in a 
cool place. After five or six days take it out of 
the muslin, and put it between two plates, with 
a small weight on the* upper one. This will 
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make it a good shape for the table, and also help 
to ripen the cheese, which will be fit to use in 
about eight days from the commencement of the 
making. 

HOW TO OOOK AND SERVE EGK36. 

When we inform our readers that in the wide 
and evei^extending circle of French cookeiT, no less 
than six hundred and eighty-five ways of preparing 
^gs are recognized, it will be obvious to them that 
our chief difficulty has been, in preparing this 
collection, what to choose, and what to avoid. Our 
principle has been to present to our readers the 
dioioe^ the most usefiil, and palatable varieties. 

EoGS, Plain Boiled. — ^This being b^ond ques- 
tion the most popular way of serving e^s, we 
must commence by giving it in the approved French 
method. Gret ready a saucepan of boiling water, 
place in it some fresh eggs, immediately remove 
the saucepan from the fire, put on the lid, and let 
the eggs remain exactly four minutes. Take them 
up, and serve them, well warmed, in a dish. The 
eggs, if so preferred, may be put into cold water 
over a quick fire, and when the water comes to a 
boil, they are done. 

Eggs sxtb le Plat. — ^Heat some batter upon a 
tin or pewter dish ; carefiiUy break into it as many 
eggjBaa you think sufficient; arranging them neatly; 
season with salt and pepper; add a few teaspoonfbls 
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of goody thick creamy and place the dish fer six 
minutes over a dear fire^ and serve directly. 

EoG-BAUiS. — ^Take the yelks of six hard-boiled 
eggs; pound them in a mortar, together with a 
little salty one dessertspo^nfid of flour, and a small 
quantity of pepper. When a smooth, but stiff paste 
is formed, add as much raw yelk of ^g as will 
serve to mix it of the consistency required. Make 
it into balls, and serve them upon buttered toast 

Lait de Pottle. — ^Beat untQ light the yelks of 
two fiesh eggSy add twq teaspoonfiils of powdered 
loaf sugar, and the same quantity of orange flower 
water. Btir quickly and add a teaouplhl of boiling 
water. Drink while hot. 

Eggs a L'Abdennaibe. — Break the shells of 
one dozen eggs. Separate the yelks firom the whites 
and keep each yelk by itself. Beat the whites to a 
froth ; add to them a little salt, pepper and thick 
cream. Pour the mixture into a well-buttered 
deep dish, and arrange the yelks upon the top. 
Put the dish into a gentle oven, and, when set, 
serve hot. 

Eggs a I/Axtbobe. — Boil some ^gs until they 
are hard. Bemove the shells; cut each egg in half 
and scoop out the yelks, put these into a mortar with 
some pepper, salt, savory herbs and cream. Beat 
all to a paste ; place some of it in each halved white 
of egg, and lay the remainder in a buttered dish. 
Arrange the stuffed ^gs on the tq> with the forced 

20 
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meat nppermost Brown in a moderate oven, and 
serve hot 

Bboujsd Eggb. — Cat a large ronnd of bread ; 
toast it on both sides^ and butter it CSaicfbllj 
break six eggs, and arrange them upon the toast; 
sprinkle over them some salt and pepper, and 
slowly pass a red-hot shovel up and down over 
them until they are well set Sqneese upon them 
the juioe of an orange, and strew over a little 
grated - nutmeg. Serve as quiddy as posnUe. 
If preferred, the toasted bread may be di^ed 
into some warmed cream, and some poached eggg 
placed upon it, and then glazed with a red-hot 
shovel. 

MiKGED Eggs. — Shell four or five hard-bculed 
^ggs, and mince them ; but not very fine. Thicken 
a breakfiistonpfiil of gravy or milk, with sufficient 
flour rolled in butter; add some savory herbs^ 
chopped small; season with Cayenne or white 
pepper, a little nutmeg, and salt ; simmer it for ten 
minutes, put in the ^gs, shake it gently round and 
round over the fire for a few moments, and serve 
garnished with sippets of toast and small pieces of 
sliced lemon. Any particular flavor may be given 
to this dish, to suit the taste. 

Bbown Eggs. — ^Hard boil 9ome egg^ put them 
into cold water, shell them and slice lihem ; lay 
them upon hot buttered toast, and season them 
according to taste. Strew fried bread crumbs over 
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them, then sprinkle them with caisap and farown 
them. 

Eqg Dttmplings. — ^Make a batter of a pint of 
milky two well-beaten ef^, a teaspoonful of salt^ 
and floor enough to make a batter as thick as for 
pound cake. Have a dean saacepan of boiling 
water; let the water boil fiist; drop in the batter 
with a tablespoon. Four or five minutes will boil 
them. Take them with a skimmer on a dish ; put 
a bit of butter and pepper over them, and serve 
with boiled or cold meat. To serve sweety put 
butter and grated nutm^, with sjrup or sugar 
over it. 

RincBLED Eggs. — ^Veiy convenient &r invalids, 
or, when required, a light dish for supper. Beat 
up three ^gs with two ounces of fresh butter, or 
weU-washed salt butter; add a teaspoonful of cream 
or new milk. Put all in a saucepan and keep stir- 
ring it over the fire for nearly five minutes, until it 
rises up like doufflS, when it should be immediately 
dished on buttered toast. 

OmsiiETTB SouFFLEE. — ^Put three tablespoonfuls 
of sugar in a bowl with four yelks of ^gs, and 
mix them well, adding a few drops of essence. 
(Omelette soufflde is an erUremU and comes after 
the vegetables.) Then beat the whites, adding a 
pinch of salt, and mix with the rest, putting in 
two tablespoonfuls- of the mixture with the whites 
at first, and then adding the rest Stir gendy 
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until well mixed^ and serve in ihe dish' Aat it is 
oooked in. After patting it in the pan smooth 
with a knifey dost with powdered sugar and 
bake. The salt is added to the white of ^g to 
prevent its ' curdling. The omelette is oooked at 
310^ Fahrenheit. For puff-paste^ 600''. It most 
be served at onoe, as it fidls rapidly. Powder with 
sugar and serve. 

Omelettb a ia Creppb. — Put into a basin 
eight tablespoonfuls of flour; beat six eggs into it^ 
with as much milk as will make it into a batter, 
with a pinoh of salt Bake till brown. 

. Egg Cheeseoakes. — ^Twelve eggs, boiled bard 
and rubbed through a sieve (while hot), with half a 
pound of butter ; then add half a pound of pounded 
loaf sugar, half a pound of cunants, and a little 
nutmeg. Brandy may be added, which flavois them 
nicely ; or, if preferred, a few drops of essence of 
lemcm or almonds. 

Egg Sandwiches. — ^Hard boil some very firedi 
eggs, and, when cold, cut them into moderately thin 
slices, and lay them between some bread and butter 
cut as thin as possible ; season them well with pqn 
per, salt, and\iutm^. For picnic parties, or when 
one is travelling, th^se sandwiches Bxe &t preferable 
to hard-boiled eggs au naturd. 

Pbesehying Eggs. — In order to keep well, eggs 
must be perfectly firesh when packed. Take a stone 
pot which will hold three, gallon^; pack the ^gB 
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doeetyy sharp end down. Salt one pint of un* 
slacked lime, and dissolve it in sufficient water to 
cover the ^gs. When cold, ponr it over them^ be- 
ing sue no ^gs float. 

Ego Omelette. — Scald one pint of new milk ; 
into this stir the yelks of five ^^s^ and a table- 
spoonfnl eadi of sugar and flour. Beat the whites 
of the ^gs till stiff; and add to the yelks ; beat all 
well t<^;ethar, and bake in aquick oven. 

BuTTEBED Eggb. — ^FouT ^gs. Well beaten ; three 
tablespoonfuls of cream or rich unskimmed milk, a 
little grated tongue or ham, P^PP^^ salt, and three 
ounces of butter. Put all the ingredients, excepting 
the ^gs, into a stewpan and heat; when quite hot, 
add the eggs, and stir while cooking till quite thick. 
Spread upon buttered toast, and serve hot, 

' Bacon OMEL^rrxE. — ^Either simply mince some 
cold boiled bacon, and mix it with ^gs which have 
been spiced and well beaten; or take some raw 
bacon, chop it well, toss it in a irying-pan till nicely 
browned, and then pour the beaten eggs upon it ; or, 
place the tossed bacon upon some eggs that you 
have just poured into a fiying-pan ; when set, fold 
the omelette, and serve with a tomato sauce in the 
dish. 

Kidney Omelette. — ^Remove all skin, &t, and 
sinew from a fresh kidney, whether sheep's or calfs. 
Cut it small, season it well, and fry it quickly in hot 
butter. Beat six ^gs together with a glassful of 
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white wine ; heat a little batter in the frying-pan^ 
poor in the ^gs, and before they are regularly set 
place the kidney in the middle; tarn in the ends 
of the omelette and serve; garnish with thin slices 
of lemon qnartered. 

OiCELinTE Aux Cbovtoks. — ^Beat the yeUos €i 
six and the whites of fonr ^gs ; season with salt 
and spice according to taste. "Cot some nice little 
pieces of bread no larger than dice; fry them in 
batter till they are well browned^ then throw them 
quickly into boiling gravy or milk, or sauce of any 
particular flavor; mix them with the beaten egg^ 
and fiy as an ordinaxy omelette. 



CHAPTER X. 

BREAD, BISCUIT, QAKE8 AND TEA8T. 

Bbead. — Sefc your sponge over night with one- 
half pint of lukewarm water, one teacupful of 
yeast, and one pint of flour (measure before sifting). 
In the morning warm half a oup of milk (or water 
with a little butter in it), and stir into the sponge 
with one tablespoonful of lime-water, and one and 
one-half pint of flour. Elnead into two loaves and 
put them in your pans to rise, they will bake in 
about half an hour. 

Bolls and Bbead (Supebiob). — Sift three 

quarts of flour. Take two eggs, one teaeupfiil and 

a half of liquid yeast, two pints of lukewarm water, 

one tablespoonful of brown sugar, one of salt, and 

four handfuls of flpur taken from the measured 

flour. Beat the ^gs very light, and make these 

ingredients into a smooth batter. After the batter 

is well beaten, divide the remaining flour into two 

equal parts, and put one part of the flour into a tin 

pan or bucket, pour in the batter, and cover it with 

the remainder of the flour. Set it in a moderately 

warm place, and, in an hour and a half, or when 

light, turn the whole out and work it well. It may 

require more flour in kneading it Work it quickly, 

d09 
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but not until it is cold, and set it to rise again, nib- 
bing a little lard over the top of the dongh. In 
three or four hoora it will be readj to knead over 
again^ and, after it has risen a second time, it is 
ready for baking in a quick oven. If yon wish 
rolls, work in a spoonful of lard during the last 
kneading, and mould the dough into small cakes. 
Do not keep the dough too warm, and it will be 
more flaky. K you wish a smaller loaf of bread, 
use only a pint and a half of water in making 
up the batter, but do not diminish the other ingr&- 
dientB. 

Bread Receipt. — ^Take three pints of warm 
water, one tablespoonfiil of lard, one teacupful of 
warm yeast; thicken with flour to form a dough. 
Let it stand to rise, then work into loaves. Let it 
rise fifteen or twenty minutes, then bake about 
three-quarters of an hour. 

Wheaten Bbead. — One spoonful of hop yeasty 
two potatoes boiled, and one pint of water; make 
a sponge, and when light, or suficiently raised, mix 
hard and let rise, and when it is light again, mould 
it over, and bake while light. 

Akotheb WAT. — Grate half a doien ' potatoes, 
and add one quart of water ; put in one cup of hop 
yeast at night, and in the morning, when light, add 
three teaspoonfuls of sugar, and flour to form a 
dough. Let it rise; when light, put it in tins; lel 
it rise again, and bake for half an hour. 



r 
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Potato Bread. — ^Take four or five good mealy 
potatoes, and after boiliDg, peel and mash well ; add 
a large spoonful of flour and enough hot water to 
make a thin batter; when oool enough, add a small 
quantity of good yeast and a spoonful of sugar; set 
to rise in a moderately warm place, say by the stove 
or fi're-plaoe ; it rises very quickly. When risen, 
take two laige spoonfuls of it for a pint and a half 
of flour, a small spoonful of lard or butter, a half 
pint of milk, and hot water enough to make into 
a stiff batter, (over night;) beat well; next morn- 
ing work it well into a smooth dough and make 
into rolls or loaves ; set in a warm place to rise 
again, and bake in a quick oven. Do not forget a 
teaspoonful of salt«nd one of yeast powders sifted 
in the dry flour that you work into the batter in the 
morning ; a tin bucket is best, with a tight cover, 
and a towel between it and bucket. If your flour 
is good, there is no better receipt than this; no hops 
are needed. 

HoMEBCABE Bbead. — Savc a gill of bread dough 
made with hop yeast, cover it tightly and place it 
in a cool room or cellar until baking day ; then 
make a sponge of it by adding warm water and 
flour, and a good teaspoonful of sugar. This should 
be done early in the morning. When the sponge 
is very light, mix the bread as usual with warm 
milk, or w^r, and a teaspoonful of soda or saler- 
atus, and when light, bake This always insures 



1 
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light, sweet bread, and entirelj does swsj iridi 
yeast making. Of oourse, a piece of dough mnat 
be saved out each time. 

Pbemium Bte Bbead. — One quart of Indiatt 
meal, one quart of rye meal, one quart of wheat 
flour, one teacup of jreast^ one teaspoon of salt 
Make a thick batter with warm milk ; pour into 
pans and let it rise. Bake until well done. 

BiOE Bread. — ^Boil half a pound of rice in three 
pints of water till the whole becomes thick and 
pulpy. With thisj and yeast, and six pounds of 
flour, make your dough. In this way, it is said, as 
much bread will be made as if eight pounds of flour, 
without rice, had been used. 

C!oBN Bread. — One quart of sour milk, one 
tablespoonful of soda, one teaspoonful of salt, one 
cup of molasses or brown sugar, three large cups 
of com meal, and three of flour. Mix well, and 
bake in a slow oven at least two hours. 

Bbowk Bread. — One quart of com meal, wet 
thoroughly with boiling water ; then add one quart 
of lukewarm water, one quart of raw com meal, 
one quart of Graham flour, one tablespoonful of 
salt, four tablespoonfuls of good hop yeast, one tea- 
cupful of molasses; mix thoroughly; when light, 
bake two hours in a moderately heated oven. 

Light Corn Bread. — One quart of boiled milk 
poured over one pint of com meal, sall^ three well 
beaten ^gs, four tablespoonfuls of flour, half a 
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spoonful of soda, oneof cream of tartar, and a little 
butter. 

CoBK Meal Bbead. — ^Beat two eggs very lighf, 
and mix them with one pint of sour milk ; add a 
teaspoonf ul of soda, and stir in one pint of oom 
meal and one tablespoonfiil of melted butter. Beat 
it well, and bake in a quick oven. 

Graham Loaf, — ^Take one quart of warm water, 
one teacnpfol of good yeast, and one tablespoonful 
of salt. Put into a pan, make a stiff batter with 
flour, which has been sifted, and keep it very warm 
until it is light;, then take flour, which has been 
half sifted, to thicken it, knead it well, but do not 
let it get cold; let it rise again* Then work it 
down, and put in one teacupful of sugar and a piece 
of butter the size of an egg. Knead it half an hour, 
put it in pans, and let it rise very light. Bake 
three-quarters of an hour in a moderate oven. 

Gbaham BiBCurr. — ^Two pints of buttermilk, 
half a pound of butter or lard, one teaspoonful of 
finely pulverised soda in the flour; flour of desired 
quantity. 

Gbahah Crageebs. — To flour sufficient to 
make a batter add two pints of cold water, quarter 
of a pound of butter, quarter of a teaspoonful of 
soda ; mix as stiff as can be worked. Cut out, pick 
with a fork, bake in a moderately hot oven. These 
crackers, with a cup of sweet cream, make a very 
light, wholesome meal for dyspeptics. 
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Graham Bread. — Oraham flour. Hie wheat 
must be of the best quality, and either run through 
a smut-mill, or washed and dried before grinding. 
It should be ground rath^ ooaraer than conunoo 
flour, and used without bolting. It takes more 
wetting than fine flour. For eveij loaf allow three 
large tablespoonfuls of molasses, one quart of wet- 
ting, a teaspoonful of salt, three teaspoonfuls of 
brewer's yeast Mix the yeast, molasses, and salt 
in the wetting, add a half teaqK)onful of soda, and 
mix in as much ooarse flour as can possibly be 
stirred in with a spoon. Now knead the bread 
briskly, until it deaves from tiie hand. Put the 
loaves in the pan, and pat it in place and shape. 
If made with homemade yeast, sponge the biead, 
and add tiie molasses and other wetting after the 
sponge rises. Ejiead until tiie dough deaves from 
the hands; set it in a warm place until it riaea. 
When light, knead it again as before, and put it into 
the pans to rise. Add no flour after tiie first mix- 
ing ; the dough will not be stiff enough to form into 
loaves. Shape the loaves after they are in the pan 
with the hand. 

Italian Breab. — One pound of butter, one 
pound of powdered loaf sugar, one pound two ounces 
of flour, twelve ^gs, half a pound of citron and 
lemon-peel. Mix as for pound cake. If the mix- 
ture begins to curdle, which it is most likely to do 
from the quantity of ^gs, add a littie of the flour. 
When the eggs are all used, and it ip light, stir in 
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the remainder of the flour lightly.* Bake it in long 
narrow tins, either papered or battered, first put in 
a layer of the mixture^ and cover it with the peel, 
cut in large thin alioes. Proceed in this way until 
it is three parts full^ and bake it in a moderate loven. 

Potato Bread. — ^There are many ways in which 
potato bread may be made, the most generally prac- 
ticed being to add hot mashed potatoes with wheat 
floor; but potato bread proper is prepared by mak- 
ing use of potato meal and mafehed potatoes only, 
adding .one-fifth the quantity of water, with yeast 
and salt as for ordinasy bread. This composition 
also makes excellent crumpets. A little butter in- 
troduced, and milk used instead of water, is a ma- 
terial improvement to potato bread. 

Indian Cobn Bbead. — One cup of sour milk, 
one cup of sweet milk, half a cup of lard, half a cup 
of molasses, one cup of wheat flour, four cups of 
Indian meal, one teaspoonful of saleratus, one tea- 
spoonful of salt. Steam it three hours. 

Scotch Shobtbbead. — ^Take half a pound of 
fresh butter, one pound of flour, quarter of a pound 
of finely pounded loaf sugar ; work the butter into 
the sugar by degrees, then add the flour in small 
quantities. Enead it with the hand into either a 
round or square tin about an inch thick. Prick all 
over with a fork, and mar^ neatly round the edges, 
and bake in rather a cool oven for half an hour. 

Common Corn Bread. — One pint of sifted com 
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meal| a pinch of salty two tablespoonfhls of batter^ 
and a quarter of a cap of cream^ two ^gs. Add 
milk till it is a thin batter. Bake in deep tin pans. 
Or: A, pint of sifted meal, one egg^a teaspoonfol 
of soda, and a heaped one of cream of tartar^ a little 
salt, a bit of butter half the sice of an ^g, and the 
same of lard ; thin this with milk, so that it will 
poor quite fireely. Bake just twenty minutes. 

Genuine Soottish SHORrsBEAD.— Take two 
pounds fine flour, one pound fresh butter, half pound 
fine sifted sugar. Thoroughly knead these tc^ether 
without one drop of water (the prevailing mistake 
is to add more or less water), roll out the cake to 
half an inch in thickness, and place it over paper in 
a shallow tin, and fire slowly until of proper crisp- 
ness. It is usual to insert in upper sur&ce a few 
caraway confections and small pieces of orange-ped. 
Good cake should be most brittle — Sootiioe, ''short,'' 
— whence its name. 

Shobtbbsad. — One pound of flour, half a pound 
of fireeh butter, three ounces of powdered lump sugar. 
Thoroughly mix the flour and sugar. Place your 
butter in the middle of the pasteboard, and pile 
round it the mixed flour and sugar, which you must 
gradually and thoroughly work into the buttor. 
When you have worked it smooth, roll it out Cut 
in the form you wish, pinch round the edges, and 
put some caraway comfits or dtron on the top. Bake 
in a very slow oven. 
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DiNNEB BoiiUB. — One pound of flonr, a quarter 
of a pound of butter, one tablespoonf ul of good yeasty 
one egg, a litde warm milk. Bub the butter into 
the flour, then add the yeast, breaking in one ^g. 
Mix in with a litde warm milk poured into the 
middle of the flour ; stir all well together, and set 
it by the fire to rise ; then make it into light dough, 
and again set it by the fire. Make up the rolls, lay 
them on a tin, and set them in front of the fire for 
ten minutes before you put them into the oven, 
brushing them over with egg. 

Fbekgh Bolls. — ^Work one pound of butter 
into a pound of flour ; put to it one beaten ^g, two 
tablespoonfuls of yeast, one teaspoonful of salt, and 
as much warm milk as will make a soft dough ; 
strew flour over it; cover it with a doth and set it 
in a warm place for an hour or more, until light ; 
flour your hands well ; make it in small rolls ; bake 
in a guick oven. 

F£Ni98YLVAiaA BuBK. — ^Two pounds of flour, 
one pint of good new milk, two spoonfuls of good 
yeast; set the sponge to riser over night Early in 
the morning add a little salt, two large spoonfuls of 
pulverized white sugar (brown will answer), three 
laige spoonfuls of butter, two well-beaten eggs, and 
half a nutm^ ; add flour until it is the consistency 
of bread. Eaiead it well fi>r fifteen or twenty min- 
utes ; set it to rise again. When it has risen mould 
it out into cakes about the size of a small hen's ^g ; 
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place them in a large iron pan a litde distance ^nrt; 
set them to rise. When thqr are well raised, beat 
the white of an egg with a little sugar, and brush 
them over the top. Bake them fifteen or twenfy 
minutes, not longer. If you do not have the veiy 
nicest of rusks after trying this receipt, you must tiy 
it over again, as it will certainly be your own fiinlt. 

Tea, Rusks. — ^Half a pint of new milk, and one 
cup of hop yeast ; add flour to make a batter, and 
set the sponge at night In the morning add half 
a pint of milk, one cup of sugar, one of butter, one 
egg, one nutmeg, and flour to make it sufficiently 
sti£ Let it rise, then roll it^ and cut it out; let it 
rise again, and then bake. 

Busk. — One pint of milk, one teacupftil of butter, 
one cup of sugar, one cup of yeast ; mix etiS, and 
set in a warm place to rise three hours. 

Light Bibcuitb. — Put half a pound of butter 
into a basin and turn it about well with a spoon. 
Whisk six ^gs well, add half a pound of powdered 
sugar, whisk another ten minutes, and then mix 
with the butter, after which stir in six ounces of cur- 
rants, and an equal quantily of dried flour. After 
mixing these all well together, drop the mixture on 
paper, each about the size of a shilling, and bake in 
a quick oven, taking the biscuits off the paper while 
hot. 

B]BOurrB.«-Take some of the bread dough in the 
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morniiig, as much as would make a loaf of bread 
and add one cup of butter; mix well, let it rise^ 
and then make into biscuit. Let it rise again, and 
then bake. 

BuTTEB Biscuits. — ^Dissolve half a pound of 
butter in half a pint of warm milk, and with four 
pounds of flour make up a smooth, stiff paste ; roll 
it out very thin, and cut with a tin or the top of a 
tumbler into shape; prick the biscuits over with 
a fork, and bake on tins in a quick oven. 

Biscuit Cakes, — One pound of flour, five eggs, 
beaten and strained, eight ounces of sugar, a little 
rose or orange flower water ; beat the whole well 
together, and bake it one hour. 

Cbeam Biscuits. — ^Bub one pound of fresh butter 
into one pound of flour, make a hole in the centre, 
into which put half a pound of powdered sugar, 
upon which the rind of a lemon was rubbed pre- 
viously to pounding, and three whole eggs. Mix 
ihe eggs well with the sugar, and then mix all to* 
gether, forming a flexible paste. Cut it into round 
pieces, each nearly as large as a walnut, stamp them 
flat with a butter stamp of the size of a half dollar, 
and bake them in a slack oven. 

Gebmak Cbeam Biscuits. — ^Take four ounces 
of butter, six ounces of powdered loaf sugar, seven 
ounces of flour, one tablespoonful of fresh cream, 
and one ^g. Make the above into a dough, beat- 
ii^ it well ; then roll it out very thin, cutting it 
21 
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into square pieces two inches long and one broad. 
Bake in a quick oven, and when done, thejr shoold 
be of a light yellow brown. 

SouB Cbeam Biscuit.— «%ft a teaspoonfiil of salt 
and one of soda with a quart of flour in the bread- 
pan. Have ready a large pint of sour eream, beat 
one egg, aEdd it to the cream, mix, roll, cat^ and 
bake the biscuit as quickly as possible. 

Milk Biscuit. — ^Take one pound of flour, quar- 
ter of a pound of butter, eight tablespoonfbls of 
yeast, and half a pint of new milk. Melt the butto 
in the milk, put in the yeast and some salt, and 
work into a stiff paste. When light, knead it well, 
toll it out an inch thick, cut out with a tumbler, 
prick them with a fork, and bake in a qui<^ oven. 
If butter is not abundant, you may take two ounces 
of lard and the rest butter. 

Soda Biscuit. — One pint of buttermilk, two 
tablespoonfuls of sour cream, one teaspoonfhl of so(}a, 
three-quarters of a cup of lard. Make a very soft 
dough, and bake quickly in a hot oven. 

Potato Biscuits. — ^Nicely peel and steam four 
middling-sized potatoes, mash them, and pound 
them in a mortar. Moisten them with a little raw 
^g. When perfectly smooth, add to them sufficient 
loaf sugar to make them pretty sweet. Beat the 
whites of four ^gs to a snow, mix it with the pota- 
toes, etc., add a dessertspoonful of orange flower 
water, and when well mixed, place portions of tiie 
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preparation upon paper, to form either round or 
oblong biscnits. Bake them slowly, and when of a 
fine color, thejr are done. Remove the paper when 
the biscuits are cold. 

Judge's BisccrriB. — Having broken six eggs into 
a basin, whisk them well for five minutes. Put in 
half a pound of powdered sugar, and whisk again 
for ten minutes ; add some caraway seeds (if liked) 
and hfdf a pound of dry, sifted flour, mixing all 
thoroughly with a wooden spoon. Drop the mix- 
ture on paper, each being about the si^e of a half 
dollar and high in the middle. Sift sugar over 
them and bake them. Remove them from the 
paper while they are hot. 

Abebnethy Biscurrs. — Dissolve a quarter of a 
pound of butter in half a pint of warm milk, and 
with four pounds of fine flour, a few caraways, and 
half a pound of sugar, make a stiff, smooth paste; 
and, to render the biscuits short and light, add half 
a drachm of powdered carbonate of soda. Roll out 
very thin, stamp the biscuit, prick each with a fork^ 
and bake in tins in a quick oven. 

SaUjY LtH!^. — ^Warm a quart of new milk with 
a quarter of a pound of butter and a tablespoonfui 
of sugar, beat up three eggs and put them in, with 
a little salt, and flour enough to make the dough a 
little stiffer than pound cake. Beat all well together, 
add a teacupful of yeast. Let it rise eight hours, 
and bake in a quick oven. 
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SuPEBiOB Sally Lukk. — Three pints of flour, 
three teaspoonfiils of cream of tartar, three ounces 
of batter, one cup of sugar, and a saltspoonfiil of 
salt Mix all together dry, add four well beaten 
^gs and a dessertspoonful of soda, dissolved in a 
pint and a half of milk. Bake in a quick oven. 

Light Sally Lunk. — One pound of floor, one 
pint of milk, three well beaten eggs, salt^ three 
ounces of butter, half a cup of baker^s yeast. Set in 
pans to rise the usual time. 

JoHfTNY Cakes. — Scald a quart of Indian meal 
with water enough to make a very thick batter, add 
two or three teaspoonfuls of salt^ and mould it into 
small cakes with the hands. The hands must be 
well floured, or the batter will stick. Fry them in 
nearly sufficient fitt to cover them. When brown 
on the under side, torn them; cook them about 
twenty minutes. When done, split and butter them. 

Indian Cakbs. — Indian meal, two cupfuls; 
wheat flour, one cupful ; cream, half gill ; white 
sugar, half pound; five eggs; new milk,lialf pint^ 
a little salt, and a little baking soda. Bake in a 
quick oven. 

Short Cake. — One pound of flour, one pound 
of butter, half a pound of sugar, and a teaspoonfiil 
of caraway seeds. Spread on a tin sheet with an 
edge, and bake slow. Sprinkle a little si^ar over 
the top when it is taken from the oven. 
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CoBN Case. — ^A pint of buttermilk or soar milk^ 
a pint of corn meal, one egg^ a teaspoonfol of soda^ 
one of salt, two of sagar or molasses. Dissolve the 
soda in a Uttle warm water and add it th« last thing. 
Bake half an hour in a quick oven. 

Gbeen Cobk Cakes. — Grate the com ; make a 
rich batter with cream^or according to directions 
given for batter cakes. Use just enough of^the 
batter to hold the com together^ and laj the cakes 
on the griddle as you would a common griddle cake. 

Serve with butter. 

• 

Soda Cake. — One cup of sugar, one teaspoon- 
ful of soda, one cup of sweet milk, one ^g, one 
tablespoonful of butter, two teaspoonfuls of cream 
of tartar. 

Bice Cakes. — Take eight yelks and four whites 
of %gs, and beat to a foam ; add six ounces of 
powdered sugar, and the peel of one lemon grated; 
then stir in half a pound of grouud rice, and beat 
all together for half an hour. Put it into a 
buttered tin, and bake twenty minutes. This cake 
IB recommended as very easy of digestion. 

Muffins. — Strain into a pan a pint of warm 
milk and a quarter of a pint of thick yeast; add 
sufficient flour to make the whole into a batter^ 
cover it over, and let it stand in a warm place to 
rise. Then add a quarter of a pint of warm milk 
and one ounce of butter rubbed in some flour quite 
fine. Mix these well together^ and add flour 
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enough to make into dongh. Cover, and kt it 
stand for half an hour. Next work it up again 
and break it into small pieoes, roll them into a 
round form, and cover them £>r a quarter of an 
hour. Lay them on an iron plate to bake, watching 
them carefully. When done on one side, turn to 
the other. 

(jtERMAN WjlFFUBS. — ^Half a pound of butter 
stirred to a cream ; the yelks of five eggs, stirred in 
a half pound of flour ; half a pint of milk gradually 
stirred in, and lastly the white of the eggs beaten 
to a stiff frothy and beat into the batter. Veiy ridi 
and delicious. 

Watplbs. — (Simple receipt.) One pint of aoor 
cream, one pint of flour, three ^gs, half a spoonfhl 
of soda. Thin with a little sweet milk. 

Raised Waffles. — One quart of sweet milk a 
little warmed, four eggj^ a piece of butter the sin 
of an ^g, a teaspoonful of salt, a teacupful of yeast, 
flour enough to make a stiff batter; let it raise 
three hours; heat the iron hot before baking. 
Flannel cakes are baked the same way, but made 
thinner with milk and baked in small cakes on a 
griddle. Sometimes they are made with sour milk 
and soda in place of raising, but are neither as good 
nor healthy. 

Ckumpeto. — Set two pounds of flour, with a 
little salt, before the fire till quite warm. Then 
mix it with warm milk and water till it is as stiff 
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as it can be stirred ; let the milk be as warm as it 
can be borne with the finger; pat a cupful of this 
with three egg^ well b^ten and mixed with three 
spoonfuls of vei7 thick yeast; then put this to the 
batter and beat them all together in a large pan or 
bowl ; add as much milk and water as will make it 
into a thick batter; cover it close^ and put it before 
the fire to rise; put a bit of butter in a piece of thin 
muslin^ tie it up^ and rub it lightly over the iron 
hearth or fiying-pan; then pour on a sufficient 
quantity of batter at a time to make one crumpet; 
let it do slowly^ and it will be very light. Bake 
them all the same way. They should not be brown, 
but of a fine yellow color. 

Corn Meal Muffhtb. — ^To one quart of com 
meal add half a cup of melted lard, two ^gs, a 
teaspoonful of soda, and salt to taste ; beat it to a 
stifi^ batter with buttermilk, and bake in muffin 
rings by a brisk fire. 

BUTTERMILE BbEAKFAST CaKES. — ^TwO CUps 

of buttermilk, or sour milk, one cup of sugar, one 
piece of butter the sice of a walnut, a teaspoonfiil of 
saleratus, spice to taste, and as much flour as will 
make a thin batter. Bake on a griddle, or stiffen 
the batter and bake in a pan in a quick oven. 

Bbeakfast Short Cakes. — One pound of 
flour, quarter of a pound of butter, a few caraway 
seeds, quarter of a pound of sifted sugar, a tea- 
spoonful of carbonate of soda dissolved in a teacup 
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of warm milk. Mix well ; stand for fifteen minutes 
before the fire; roll oat; cat into roonda; bake in 
a qaick oven. 

HoMDfY Breakfast Cakes. — ^A pint of small 
hominy^ a pint of white Indian meal, siffced, a salt- 
spoonfal of salt, three large tablespoonfols of fresh 
batter, three eggs, or three tablespoonfuls of strong 
yeast, one qaart of milk. Soak the hominy all 
nighty boil it till soft; drain; mix with the meal, 
and while hot add the salt and batter. Mix grado- 
ally in the milk and stand till oooL Beat the eggs 
light and stir in gradually. Beat all together to a 
stiff batter, and bake on a griddle. 

• 

Breakfast Waffles. — Onp qaart of sweet 
milk, nine well beaten ^gs, two tablespoonfuls of 
butter, a teaspoonful of soda dissolved in the milk 
and strained, and two of cream of tartar sifted with 
the floux. Make the batter as thick as poand cake. 
Serve with maple syrup, or cream and sqgar. 

Breakfast JoHNinr Cake. — One cap of floor, 
three cups of meal, one cup of molasses, two cups of 
sweet milk, one of sour milk, one teaspoonful of 
soda, and one of salt. Bake one hour in a sponge 
cake tin. 

Fried Breakfast Cakes. — One and a half cap 
of sour milk, one cup of sugar, four tablespoonfuls 
of melted butter, three eggs, one tabl^poonful of 
soda, flour enough to roll out . Fry in hot lard. 
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Breakfast Puffs. — One teacupfiil of milk, one 
^gy a little salty one teacnpful of float ; bake in 
•{>.lain tins in a quick oven. 

Coffee Cake. — Melted butter one pint, white 
sugar two pounds, mace quarter of an ounce, a tea* 
cupful of yeasty one quart of milk. Add flour suf- 
ficient to make a stiff batter. Beat a little, then set 
it in a warm place to rise ; that is, make it up at 
night and let it rise until morning. Then add one 
pound of raisins, work well through, and half fill 
your cake moulds. Let them bake half an hour in 
a hot oven. 

Virginia Breakfast Cakes. — One pint of 
sweet milk, two eggs, one tablespoonful of yeast, 
one teaspoonful of salt, a piece of butter the size 
of an ^g. Take two eggs and beiat them well, 
melt the butter in the milk, then pour the ^gs into 
the milk, add the salt and yeast Beat enough In- 
dian meal into it to make it the consistency of pound 
cake. ' Set them to rise two hours, and bake in bread 
pans. 

Bbeakfaht Soda Cake. — One pound of flour, 
dried, quarter of a pound of butter, beaten to a 
cream, six ounces of moist sugar, half a pound of 
currants, two ounces of mixed peel, a few drops of 
essence of almonds, half a pint of milk. When 
these are well mixed, add a teaspoonful of carbonate 
of soda mixed with a tablespoonful of warm milk. 
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Give all a good stir. * Put in a well-buttrared tiii; 
bake an hour and a hal£ 

Fb£NCH Bbeakfast Rolls. — ^Rub an ounce of 
butter into a pound of flour ; mix one egg, beaten, 
a little jeast that is not bitter, and as much milk as 
will make a dough of a middling stifihess. Beat 
it well, but do not knead ; let it rise and bake on 
tins. 

Bbeakfast Sally Luwn. — One quart of flour, 
four ^ggs, one gill of yeaBt, and a little salt; mix 
with milk to a stiff batter ; add a piece of batter 
melted. Pour it into your baking tins and let it 
rise over night 

Light Breakfast Bolls. — ^Two quarts of 
flour, one pint of milk, one teaspoonfiil of soda, 
two teaspoonfuls of cream of tartar. Bake it im- 
mediately. 

Breakfast Rolls. — ^Take one pint and a half 
of flour, one large teaspoonful of soda, a small 
quantity of lard. Mix with sour buttermilk. Bake 
immediately. 

French Tea Cakes. — ^Beat ten ^gs to a high 
froth; dissolve half a teaspoonM of cieam of tar- 
tar in hot water, and let it stand to cool ; then put 
it with the eggs, and beat them for ten minutes ; 
add four ounces of powdered loaf sugar and the 
same of fine flour ; put the mixture in square tins, 
and bake in a quick oven. 

Tea Cakes. — One pound of butter, one pound a£ 
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6ugar, (uiix butter and sagar together^)' two eggs, 
two and a quarter pounds of flour, but if too thin, 
add a little more. Season to taste ; roll thin, and 
bake brown. 

German Tea Cakes. — ^Into eight ounoes of 
flour rub four ounoes of butter. Mix eight ounces 
of currants, six ounoes of fine sugar, two yelks of 
eggs, one white of egg, and a teaspoonful of brandy ; 
make a stifle paste of these ingredients and roll out 
the thickness of a biscuit. Cut into rounds with a 
windlass, that they may round up on the top. 
Brush with the white of the second egg, well beaten, 
dust with sugar and bake. 

Pennsylvania Tea Cake. — ^The yelks of six 
eggs, and whites of two ; three quarters of a pound 
of loaf sugar, half a pound of butter, one teaspoon- 
ful of soda dissolved in a tablespoonful of vin^ar. 
Beat all well t<^ther in a deep pan, then add sifted 
flour gradually till a stiff paste is formed, knead 
and roll out Cut into biscuit and bake in a mode- 
rate oven. 

Plain Tea Cake. — ^A half cup 6f butter, two 
of sugar ; work the sugar and butter together, add 
four beaten eggs ; three teacups of sifted flour, an 
even teaapooniul of soda dissolved and strained, 
ground coriander seed, and lastly a teacup of sour 
milk. 

Superior Tea Cakes. — To each pound of flour 
allow a dessertspoonflil of bread*powder, one ^g, 
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and half a pint of cream or new milk, half a tea- 
spoonful of suet, and two teaspoonfals of kaf 
Bugar, powdered. Bub the dry things well to* 
gether, then quickly mix in, first the cfeam and 
then the ^g. Bake quickly in buttered tins. If 
yeast be preferred, the milk should be a little 
warmed, and strained through the yeast, as for 
bread. Add the ^g last Let the dough stand to 
rise, then bake half an hour in a quick oven. 

SncPLE Tea Cakes. — ^Two pounds of flour, two 
spoonfuls of yeast, made into a dough with warm 
milk. When ready (as fi)r bread) to make into 
cakes, mix well two ounces of butter and two ounces 
of sifted sugar ; let the cake stand to rise, brush 
over with milk, and bake in a quick oven. 

JjFMOS Tea Cakes. — One pint of flour, into 
which put two teaspoonfuls of cream of tartar; one 
cup of sweet milk, into which put one teaspoon- 
ful of soda. Two tablespoonfiils of butter and one 
cup of sugar mixed well together ; then break into 
it two %gs; add milk and flour; flavor with grated 
rind and juice of a lemon. 

Cakes. 

HiNiB FOB Making and BAKura Sweet 
Cakes. — ^Eggs should always be broken into a cap, 
the whites and yelks separated, and thqr should 
always be strained. Breaking the ^gs thus, the 
bad ones may be easily rejected without spdling 
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the others, and so cause no waste* As ^gs are 
used instead of yeast, they should be very thor- 
oughly whisked; th^ are generally sufficiently 
beaten when thick enough to carry the drop that 
fiiUs firom the whisk. 

Loaf sugar should be well pounded, then sifted 
through a fine sieve. 

Currants should be nicely washed, picked, dried 
in a cloth, and then carefully examined, that no 
pieces of grit or stone may be lefi amongst them. 
They should then be laid on a dish before the fire, 
to become thoroughly dry ; as, if added to the other 
damp ingredients, cakes will be liable to be heavy. 

Good butter should always be used in the manu- 
fecture of cakes ; and if beaten to a cream, it saves 
much time and labor to warm, but not melt, it 
before beating. 

Less butter and eggs are required for cakes when 
yeast is mixed with the other ingredients. 

The heat of the oven is of great importance, 
especially for large cakes. If the heat be not 
tolerably fierce, the butter will not rise. If the oven 
is too quick, and there is any danger of the cake 
burning or catching, put a sheet of clean paper over 
the top. Newspaper, or paper that has been printed 
on, should never be used for this purpose. 

To know when a cake is sufficiently baked, plunge 
a dean knife into the middle of It; draw it quickly 
out, and if it looks in the least sticky, put the cake 
baok« aod dose the oven door until the cake is done. 
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Plum Cake, Rich Pouin> Cake^ Twkuth, 
OB Bbide Cakes. — ^The following table will give 
the ingredients neoessaiy for cakeB of different 



Ingradieati. 1 S S 4 5 6 

lb. 01. lb. 01. lb. oi. lb. oi. lb. oi. lb. ol 

Batter 110 18 1114 1621 

Sagar 07 08 10 12 1016 

Currants 1 4 16 110 20 S8S 12 

^TtJ5?n(lS;S)..*^l «•• ^ •«•"«« 1 « 

Almondi OU •> 02 OS 03 04 

Mixed ipioet OOi 00| 010 U 

Flour OU 18 11 14 1621 

Bggt (namber) 6 7 10 IS 18 

^"^A^U^I **~'*^ 1 Wineglwrfol ipi 

ana wiBe...«...i...... j * *^ 

These proportions allow for the cake bdng ioed. 
If more sugar is preferred, the quantity must be the 
same as the butter ; but less is used in this instance, 
that the cake may be light^ and also to allow for the 
firuit, which would make it too sweet Double &e 
quantity of almonds may be used if required, as 
some peraons prefer more. Warm a smooth pan, 
large enough for the mixture; put in the batter, 
and reduce it to a fine cream, by working it about the 
pan with your hand. In summer the pan need not 
be warmed, as it can be reduced' to a cream without; 
but in winter keep the mixture as warm as possible, 
without oiling the butter. Add the sugar and min 
it well with butter, until it becomes white and feels 
light in the hand. Break in two or three ^gs at a 
time, and work the mixture well, before any more 
is added. Continue doing this until they are all 
used and it becomes light; then add the spirit^ cor- 
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rantB^ ped^ spioe, and almonds, some or most of 
these being previonsly cut in thin slices, the peel 
having also been cat into small thin stripe and bits. 
When these are incorporated, mix in the flour 
lightly ; put it in a hoop with paper over the bottom 
and round the sides, and place on a baking-plate. 
Large cakes require three or four pieces of stiff 
paper round the sides ; and if the cake is very large, 
a pipe or funnel, made either of stiff paper or tin, 
and well buttered, should be put in the centre, and 
the mixture placed round it ; this is to allow the 
middle of the cake to be well baked, otherwise the 
edge would be burnt two or three inches deep befpre 
it could be properly done. Place the tin plate con- 
taining the cake on another, the sur&ce of which 
is covered an inch or two thick with sawdust or fine 
ashes to protect the bottom. Bake it in an oven at 
a moderate heat. The time required to bake it will 
depend on the state of the oven and the size of the 
cake. A large cake in an oven of a proper heat will 
take &om four to five hours. When the cake is cold, 
proceed to ice it Wedding cakes have generally, 
first, a coating on the top of almond icing ; when 
this is dry, the sides and top are covered with royal 
€# white icing. Fix on any gum paste or other or- 
naments whilst it is wet ; and when diy, ornament it 
with piping, orange-blossoms, ribbon, etc. ; the sur- 
&ce and sides are often covered with small knobs of 
white sugar candy whilst the icing is wet. Twelfth 
cakes are iced with white or colored icing, and 
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deooiated with gum paste, plaster omamentB, piping- 
paste, rings, knots, and fiincjr papers, etc, and 

piped. 

• 

Rock Cakbb. — ^A poond of csarrants cleaned 
and dried, the same quantity of flour well dried, 
half a pound of powdered sugar, half a pound of 
butter, the jelks of eight ^gs and the whites of six. 
Mix the whole well together, having first beaten the 
batter to a cream ; drop the paste in small quanti- 
ties on buttered paper, and bake on tins in a quick 
oven. 

Love Cakes. — ^Three ^gs, five ounces of sugar, 
six ounces of flour, salt, mace, or rose water, to be 
dropped, and sugar sprinkled on before baking. 

In cake making every article employed therein 
should be ready one hour previous to their beii^ 
wanted, and should be placed before the fire or upon 
a stove, that they may become gently heated, widi- 
out which no good cakes can be produced. 

Cakes keep best in tin canisters ; wooden boxes, 
unless well seasoned, are apt to give them a dis- 
agreeable taste ; brown paper should be avoided for 
the same reason. 

BuNB. — One pound of flour, quarter pound of 
sugar, quarter pound of butter, quarter pound of 
currants, a teaspoonful of cream of tartar, six eggs. 
The salts to be dissolved in a little cold milk, and 
put in last Drop on tins and bake. 
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Bath Buira. — Haifa pound of floor, six ounoes 
of batter, two eggs, and a little white sugar and 
yeast. Mix and bake in small tins ; rub over with 
white of ^g. 

• 

Rich Buns. — ^Mix one pound and a half of flour 
with half a pound of sugar, melt a pound and two 
ounoes of butter in a little warm water, add six 
spoonfuls of rose water, and knead the above into a 
light dough, with half a pint of yeast Then mix 
five ounces of caraway comfits in, and put some on 
them* 

Gbouni) Rice Busb. — ^Beat three egg^ well to a 
firoth, quarter of a pound of butter, melted, half a 
pound of sugar, browned or crushed lump, quarter 
of a pound of ground rice, and a few drops of either 
essence of almonds or lemon. To be baked in small 
paste tins. ThiBy are soon baked. 

Spanish Bxtnb. — Take one pound of fine flour, 
mb into it half a pound of butter, add half a pound 
of sugar, the same of currants, a little nutmeg, mace, 
and cinnamon. Mix it with five eggs, well beaten. 
Make this up into small buns, and bake them on 
tins twenty minutes. When half done, brush them 
over with a little hot milk. 

Excellent Spanish BuN.-*-Take one pound 
of fine flour, rub into it half a pound of butter, add 
half pound of sugar, the same of currants, a little, 
nutm^, mace, and cinnamon ; mix it with five egg^ 
well beaten. Make this up into small buns, and 
22 
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.bake them on tins twenty minuteB. When balf 
done, brush them over with a little hot milk. 

Children's Caee« — ^Bab a quarter of a pound 
of batter, or good, fresh, clean beef dripping, into 
two pounds of floor ; add half a pound of pounded 
sugar, one pound of currants, well washed and driei^ 
half an ounce of caraway seeds, a quarter of an 
ounce of pudding spice or allspice, and mix all 
thoroughly. Make warm a pint of new milk, but 
do not let it get hot Stir into it three table- 
spoonfuls of good yeast, and with this liquid make 
up your dough lightly, and knead it welL Line 
your cake tins with buttered paper, and put in the 
dough. Let it remain in a warm place to rise fir 
an hour and a quarter, or more, if necessaiy, and 
then bake in a well heated oven. This quantity 
will make two moderately-sized cakes ; thus divided, 
they will take from an hour and a half to two hours 
baking. N. B. Let the paper inside your tins be 
about six inches higher than the top of the tin 
itself. 

MoLASSfis Dbop Cakes. — ^One cup of molasBes, 
one half cup of butter, one half cup of water, three 
cups of flour, two teaspoonfuls of ginger, one of 
soda. * Beat the ingredients well together, and drop 
with a spoon in a buttered tin. Bake quick. 

Molasses Cup Cake. — ^Two cups of molasses, 
two cups of butter, three eggs, one-third of a cup 
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of cold water, and one tableBpoonfhl of soda; then 
bake. 

CoHBBTAiusB Cake. — StiT to a froth thiee-qiiar- 
ters of a poand of batter and one pound of pow- 
dered sugar ; add one half cup of sweet cream and 
the whites of nine eggs, beaten very light. Take 
from a pound package of cornstarch two tablespoon- 
fuisj and replace it with the same quantify of wheat 
flour and add it to the above. Flavor with lemon. 

Soda. Cake. — ^Half a pound of butter, half a 
pound of flour, three-quorterB of a pound of loaf 
sugar, four ^gs, one teaspoonful of soda, and the 
rind of one lemon, grated. Beat the eggs for twenty 
minutes, the yelks and whites separately, melt the 
batter, and add the ingredients to it separately, 
heating them all the time. Bake for two and a 
half hours in a moderate oven. 

Bte Dbop Cakes. — One pint of milk, three 
eggs, one tablespoonful of sugar, and a little salt 
Stir in rye flour till about the consistency of pan- 
cakes. Bake in buttered cups or saucers half an 
hour. I 

Good Plain Cake. — Two pounds of flour, three 
dessertspoonfuls of baking powder, one pound of 
loaf sugar, powdered, one pound of currants, quaav 
ter of a pound of raisins, cut small, twelve ounces of 
butter, four eggs, and a pint of milk ; candied orange 
and lemon-peel to taste. Bake two hours and a 
half in rather a slow oven. 
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Childben's Loaf Caes. — ^Five capB of dough, 
two of sugar^ one of batter^ caraway seed, gioimdy 
and two eggs. Line pans with battered paper, and 
bake aa soon as light. Use homemade yeast. 

Cheap Cake. — ^One pint of flour, one egg, one 
cap of sugar, butter as huge as the bowl of a spoon, 
milk to make stiff as pound cake, one teaspoonihl 
of cream of tartar, half teaspoonful of soda. 

French Case. — ^Five eggs, weight of five eggs 
in flour, weight of five ^gs in sugar, weight of three 
eggs in batter. Beat until light, then add one 
teacupful of raisins. Bake in a quick oven. 

Thick Gingebbbead. — One quart of molasses, 
quarter of a pound of butter, quarter of a pound of 
ooarse brown sugar, a pound and a half of floor, 
one ounce of ginger, half an ounce of ground aUspice, 
a teaspoonful of carbonate of soda, quarter of a pint 
of warm milk, and three eggs. Put the flour into 
a bread-pan with the sugar, ginger and allspice; 
mix these together ; warm the butter, and add it 
with the molasses, to the other ingredients. Stir 
well ; warm the milk and dissolve the carbonate of 
soda in it ; beat the ^s lights and mix the^hole 
into a smooth dough. Pour the mixture into a 
buttered tin and bake about one hoar in a moderate 
oven. Just before it is done, brush the top with 
the yelk of an egg beaten in a little milk, and 
replace it in the oven to glaze. 

Soft Gingebbbead. — Two cups of butter, two 
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cups of sugar, two cupe of molasses^ one cup of 
milk, four eggs, a teaspoonful of pearlash, five 
cups of flour, two tablespooufuls of ginger, two 
teaspoonfuls of allspice, one teaspoonfitl of cin- 
namon. 

OiNOEB BiBCurra. — ^Bub half a pound of fresh 
butter into two pounds of fine flour, add half a 
pound of sifted sugar, and three ounces of pounded 
ginger. Beat up the yelks of three ^gs, and take 
a little milk, with which make the above ingredients 
into a paste. Knead it all well together, and roll 
it out extremely thin, and cut it into the form of 
round biscuits with a pasfe-cutter. Bake them in a 
slow oven until crisp, taking care that they are a 
pale brown color. 

GiNGEBSNAFS. — One quarter of a pound of butter, 
and the same of lard, mixed in a quarter of a pound 
of brown sugar, a pint of West India molasses^ 
ginger according to its strength, and cinnamon 
according to taste; add one quart of flour, two 
teaspoonfuls of soda, dissolved in a wineglass of 
milk and flour, to enable you to roll it thin. Bake 
in a moderate oven. 

GmoEBBBEAi). — One cup of molasses, one of 
sugar, one of milk, three ^gs, four cups of flour, 
one small cup of butter, two teaspoonfuls of cream 
of tartar, one of soda, ginger, and cloves. 

Almond Peppernuts. — ^Half a pound of loaf 
sugar, and three ^gs ; beat together half an hour. 
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Pound two ounoeB of blanched almonds yeiy fine^ 
chop an ounce of citron as fine as possible, gtate in 
the yellow rind of a lemon, add cinnamon, nutoMg^, 
and a quarter of a teespoonfiil of black pepper, half 
a teaspoonful of cloves, and seven and a half ounces 
of flour* Messure and slui^ the dough in a tea- 
spoon,. and bake in a moderate oven. 

PEPPEBKims. — ^Take four eggi^ beat them lights 
with! one pound of sugar; then take half a pound 
of butter, beat it up with the eggs and sugar; 
one gill of milk, one nutm^, half an ounce of 
saleratns, and flour enough to make a dough stiff to 
roll out . 

Lemon Dbop Cakes. — One pound and a quarter 
of flour, three-quarters of a pound of loaf sugar, 
six ounces of fresh butter, four eggs, one ounce of 
lemon-peel, two dess^tspoonfuls of lemon-juice. 
Rub the flour and butter well together; powder the 
sugar and stir it in with the lemon-peel grated; 
when these ingredients are thoroughly mixed, add 
the ^ggs, beaten light, and lastly the lemon-juice. 
'6ea,t the mii^tnre well together; drop it firom a 
spoon on a buttered sheet of tin, leaving two inches 
space for each cake to spread; when warm place the 
tin in the oven, and bake twenty minutes. The 
cakes should be a pale brown. 

SuPEBioB Lemon CAke. — One cup of butter, 
three cups of sugar,the yelks of three eggs ; dissolve 
a teaspoonful of saleratus in a teacup of milk; add 
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the grated peel of one lemon, and the whites of 
three eggs, and sift in, as li^ht as posBible, fbnr 
teacups of flour. 

Lemon Cake. — ^Beat six eggs, the jelks and 
whites separately, till in a solid froth; add to the' 
jelks the grated rind of a fine lemon and six oiinoes 
of sugar dried and sifted; beat this a quarter of an 
hour ; shake in with the left hand six ounces of 
dried flour; then*add the whites of the e^s and 
the juioe of the lemon ; when these lure well beatoi 
in, put it immediately into tins, and bake it about 
an hour in a moderately hot oven. 

Lemon Cheesecakes. — ^Basp the rind of a large 
lemon with four ounces of fine sugar, then crush 
and mix it with the yelks of three ^gs, and half 
tiie qnantiiy of whites, well whisked; beat these 
together thoroughly ; add to them four tablespoonfiils 
of cream, a quarter of a pound of oiled butter, the 
strained juice of the lemon, which must be stirred 
quickly in by degrees, and a little orange flower 
brandy. Line some patty-pans with the puff-paste^ 
half fill them ^ with the mixture, and bake them 
thirty minutes in a moderate oven. 

Obanoe Cheesecakes are made as in the last 
receipt, except that oranges are substituted for the 
lemons. A few thin slices of candied lemon or 
orange-peel may be laid on the cheesecakes before 
baking. 

Sweet Macaboon. — One pound and a half of 
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crashed sugar, one pound and a half of grated 
almonds, the whites of four eggs, and the skin of a 
lemon. The almonds, sugar, and peel are beaten 
tor some time with the thick froth of the eggs ; in 
the meantime have ready a hot tin plate greased, 
and put on the tin a quantity as large as a walnut 
Bake them in a slow oven to a light-straw oolor; 
they can be baked on wafer-paper, 

AscyrsER way. — Seven ounces of swert almonds^ 
seven ounces of crushed sugar, two whites of ^ggs, 
and a little lemon-juice. Half the quantity of 
almonds are grated, and the other half cut into 
long pieces. The sugar, lemon-juice, and eggs aze 
whisked till in bubbles ; then mix the almonds in, 
and bake as above. This quantity makes forty cakes. 

BiTTEB Macaboon. — ^These are made in the 
same way, but two-thirds are sweet and one-third 
are bitter almonds, and to one pound of these, one 
pound and three-quarters of sugar. 

Pop OvfiBS. — One cup of milk, one of flour, one 
^g, a little salt. Bake in cups or pop-over irons. 

GiKGEB Sponqe Cake. — One cup of molasses, 
one cup of butter, two cups of sugar, four e^s, three 
cups of flour, one cup of milk, soda, and ginger. 

Ginger Loaf Cake. — ^Flour, one pound four 
ounces; butter, four ounces; pulverized ginger, one 
and a half tablespoonful ; pulverized cloves, one 
and a half tablespoonful ; dissolve one teaspoonffal 
of soda in a little warm milk; then add it^ and also 
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molasses sufficient to wet ap the doagh. Bake in a 
quick oven. 

GiNGEB Jumbles. — ^Two pounds of flour, one 
pound of moist sugar, one and a half pound of 
treacle, ten ounces of ginger, half a pound of but- 
ter, a little lemon-peel, and a little brandy ; make 
it over night. Drop it on tins. 

CoNNEcmcuT Loaf Cake. — Six pounds of flour, 
four and a half of butter, four and a half of sugar, 
four and a half of raisins and currants, one and a 
half of citron, one pint of brandy, one pint of wine, 
half a pint of homemade yeast, one ounce of mace, 
six nutmegs, twenty ^gs. Beat all together and 
put into pans over night. 

New England Loaf Cake. — Four pounds of 
flour, two of butter; put in more yeast than for 
bread ; make soft with milk, and let it stand over 
night When light, add twelve eggs well beaten, 
two and a quarter pounds of sugar, two pounds of 
raisins, quarter pound of citron, mixed spice. Beat 
well and put into pans ; let it rise, then bake one 
hour and a quarter. 

Clay Cake. — One pound of flour, one pound of 
sugar, half a pound of butter, six ^gs, half a pint 
of milk, one teaspoonful of soda, two of cream tar- 
tar; flavor with bitter almonds or lemon. 

Old-fashioned Doughnuts. — Take one pound 
of butter, (half lard is better,) ^ pound and a quar- 
ter of sugar, one quart of warm milk, four ^g8|, 
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one nntm^. Take the biilk, Iialf the fliigsr, 
the lard, and a teacupfiil of good baker^s yeast, 
with flour enough' to make a nice sponge. When 
lights warm the butter ; take the rest of the sugar 
and eggs, and beat well together nutm^ and floor 
enough to knead very soft dough. Keep it pretty 
warm, as the quicker you can get them light the 
better. This receipt is an excellent one. 

DouaHNUTB.-^Half a cup of butter, two and a 
half cups of sugar well rolled and sifted, four eggs, 
one teaspoonful of saleratus, one cup of sour milk, 
one nutmeg, flour enough to roll ; cut in any shape 
desired, either in strips or twisted ; have the lard 
hot enough for the cakes to rise to the surfice as 
soon as put in. This is an excellent fried cake. 

Cbullebs. — ^Half a pound of butter, three-quar- 
ters of a pound of sugar, two pounds of flour, one 
nutm^, half a teaspoonful of soda dissolved in half 
a teacup of water or milk, six e^s. 

BoRDEATTX Cakes. — Make a mixture as for 
pound cakes, leaving out the fruit, peel, spices, etc; 
bake it in a round or oval hoop. When baked and 
cold, out it into slices half an inch thick ; spread 
each slice over with jam or marmalade. The out- 
side of the cake may be cut round, pr fluted to form 
a star, and the centre of the cake is occasionally cut 
out to about an inch and a half from the edge^leav- 
ing the bottom slice whole ; . this may be filled with 
preserved wet or dry fruits, creams, or a trifle. The 
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top is ornamented with piping, wet or dry fruits, and 
peeLs^ or piped with jam and icing. 

Chbistmas Cake. — Wash One pound and a 
quarter of butter in water^ beat it to a cream; beat 
ten e^s, yelks and whites separately, half an hour 
each ; have ready a pound and a quarter of flour 
well dried and kept hot, also three-quarters of a 
pound of sugar, half an ounce of pounded mixed 
spice, a pound and a half of currants washed, 
picked, and dried, a quarter of a pound of almonds, 
blanched and sliced, and four ounces of candied 
peel, also sliced. Mix all these, and keep them by 
the fire. Strain the eggs, and mix them with thp 
butter ; add to them a teacnpful of sweet wine, and 
a wineglaflsfol of brandy. Then add the .dry in- 
gredients by degrees, and a quarter of a pound of 
chopped raisins. Beat all together for a full hour. 
Butter a piece of white paper, and line the moulds , 
with it, and fill them about three parts full. Bake 
in a quick oven two hours. 

ytrLB-TiDB Cake. — ^Place a pound of fresh but* 
ter in a pan ; keep it near the fire till melted ; stir 
into it a pound of powdered loaf sugar, a good 
tablespoonfiii each of beaten allspice and cinna- 
mon ; by d^rees put in the yelks of ten ^gs and 
their whites separately whisked to a froth; add 
one pound of candied citron-peel sliced thin, two 
pounds of currants cleaned and dried, two ounces 
of blanched sweet almonds, a pound and a half of 
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flour, and four ounces of brandy ; mix all well 
together and bake it for three hours. 

Jelly Cas:e. — ^To three well beaten eggs add 
one cup of powdered sugar, one of floor; stir well, 
and add one teaspoonful of cream of tartar, half a 
teaspoonf ul of saleratus, dissolved in three teaspocm- 
fuls of water. Bake in two pie-pans; spread as 
even as possible. Ebve ready a towel, and as soon 
as done, turn the cake on it, bottom aide op; then 
spread evenlj with jelly, roll up quickly, and wrap 
in a toweL 

B06E Wateb Cake. — One ooffeecupM and a 
quarter of sugar, one of butter, four ^gs, one tea- 
spoonful of brandy, two of rose water, one-third of 
a cup of sweet milk, and flour to suit. 

Almond Jelly Cake. — One cup of sugar, one 
^g, a little salt, one pound of flour, one grated not- 
m^, one teaspoonful of soda. Add warm milk suf- 
ficient to make a stiff dough, roll out like thick pie- 
crust Bake in a quick oven. When done, spread 
it thick with some good fruit jelly, and strew some 
powdered sweet almonds over it. . 

Abky Cake. — ^Eblf a cup of butter, two cups 
of sugar, three of flour, three %gs, one cup of milk 
or cream, one teaspoonful of cream of tartar, half a 
teaspoonful of soda. 

Navy Cake. — ^Three and a half cups of flour, 
two of sugar, one of milk, three eggs, half a cup of 
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batter^ one teaspoonful of cream of tartar, and one 
of soda. 

Frttit Cake. — ^Two and a ttdf cups dried apples, 
stewed until soft ; add one cap of sugar, stew a while 
longer, and chop the mixture, to which add one 
half cup of cold coffee, one of sugar, two eggs, a half 
cup of butter, one nutmeg, one teaspoonful of soda, 
and cinnamon and spices to taste. 

Fbuit Cake Without Eqgs. — ^Two-thirds of a 
cup of butter, two cups of sugar, two of raisins, two 
of currants, two of sweet milk, two teaspoonfuls of 
cream of tartar, one of soda in the milk, six cups of 
flour, one nutm^, one tablespoonfid of cinnamon, 
one of allspice, one of cloves. Half a pound of cit- 
ron improves it Bake slowly. 

Good Frtjit Cake. — One quart of flour, one of 
sugar, ten ^gs, beat separately, two pounds of rai- 
sins, two of currants, three-quarters of a pound of 
citron, the same of butter, half a pint of brandy, one 
tablespoonful of cinnamon, one teaspoonful of cloves, 
one of soda, one nutmeg. Bake three hours. 

Soda FRurr Cake. — Five cups of flour, five 
eggs, three cups of sugar, nearly two of butter, one 
of milk, two teaspoonfuls of gpda, one pound of cur- 
rants, one pound of raisins ; flour the raisins ; put 
the fruit in last. Bake three-quarters of an hour. 

Molasses FRurr Cake. — ^Two cups of butter, 
three of sugar, one of molasses, two pounds of rai- 
sins, two pounds of currants, one pound of citron, 
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ten ^[gSy one tumbler of cream, one half tambler of 
brandy, one teaspoonful of saleratns, ^ice of all 
kinds. 

PouKD Cake. — ^Beat one pound of butter to a 
creftm, and mix with it the whites and yeUoB of 
eight eggs, beaten apart Have ready warm bj the 
fire one pound of flour, and the same of sifted sugar. 'i 

Mix them and a few cloves, a little nutmeg and 
cinnamon, in fine powder together ; dien by degrees -, 

work the dry ingredients into the butter and eggs. i 

When well beaten, add a glass of wine and some 
caraways. It must be beaten a full hour. Butter 
a pan and bake it an hour in a quiok oven. 

The above proportions, leaving out four ouDoes 
of the butter, and the same of sugar, make a len 
luscious cake, and to most tastes a more pleasant 
one. 

Rice PoxrlfD Cake, — One pound of butter, one 
pound of powdered loaf sugar, twelve ounces of 
flour, half a pound of ground rice, and twelve eggs. 
Mix as Italian bread, and bake it in a papered hoop. 
If it is required with fruit, put two pounds of car- 
rants, three-quarters of a pound of peel, one nutmegs 
grated, and a little pounded mace. 

Almond Cake. — ^Blanch, dry, and pound to the 
finest possible paste half a pound of fresh almonds, 
moisten with a few drops of water to prevent their 
oiling, then mix with them gradually twelve firesh 
eggs, which have been whisked until th^ are ez- 
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oeedingly light Strew in by d^rees one pound of 
dry and sifted sagar^ keeping the mixture light by 
oonstant beating with a large wooden spoon as the 
separate ingredients are added. Mix in by degrees 
three-quarters of a pound of siftied flour, then pour 
gently from the sediment one pound of butter, 
melted, but not allowed to become hot ; beat it very 
gradually, but very thoroughly into the cake, letting 
one poition disappear before another is thrown in. 
Add the rasped or finely grated rinds of two lem- 
ons, fill a well buttered mould rather more than 
half fiill. Bake from an hour till an hour and a 
half. Lay paper over when browned. 

Almond Citp Cake. — One cup of sugar, one of 
flour, three ^gs, beaten light, one teaspoonfiil of 
cream of tartar, half a teaspoonful of soda, one 
pound of almonds. Mix the sugar, flour, and cream 
of tartar together, then add the eggs. Blanch and 
chop the almonds and mix them in<^ and lastly stir 
in the soda, dissolved in as little hot water as pos- 
sible. Bake immediately. 

Sweet Almond Cake. — ^Work two cups of su- 
gar into one cup of butter ; one cup of sweet milk, 
into which dissolve one teaspoonful of soda ; four 
cups of flour, into which put two teaspoonfuls of 
cream of tartar. Put in the milk and flour alter- 
nately. Flavor with essence of almond. 

Seed Cake. — Beat one pound of fresh butter to 
cream add one pound of loaf sugar, and beat botib 
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together until the7 become white, then.add two eggs, 
beat for some time, add two more, and so on until 
you have added twelve. Ebve one and three-quar- 
ters of a pound of flour sifted, mix among it half a 
pound of orange-peel and one pound of dtron-ped, 
cut small, half a pound of almonds, blanched and 
cut small, then mix all together, but stir as little as 
possible. Ebve a mould prepared, put the cake in, 
smooth with a knife, and scatter a few caraways at 
the top. Bake two hours and a half in a moderate 
oven. 

Cabaway Cake. — ^Two cups of sugar, one cnp 
of butter, one cup of sour milk, two eggs, one grated 
nutmeg, a teaspoonful of soda, and two of cream of 
tartar. Flour enough to roll out Caraway seed 
to taste. 

Fbosted Loaf Cake. — ^Nearly three cups of 
flour, two of sugar, three-fourths of sweet milk, 
whites of six ^^gs, half a cnp of butter, half a tea- 
spoonful of soda, and one of cream of tartar; fla- 
voring. Be careful not to get in too full measures 
of butter and soda ; be sure to beat the ^gs well, 
and your cake will be delicious. 

Maximillian Cake. — One pound of pnlverijBed 
loaf sugar, and one pound of sweet butter, free from 
salt and water, worked with the sugar to a light 
cream ; one teaspoonful extract of lemon, and the 
same of vanilla, the whites of twenty eggs, beat stiff, 
and lastly one pound of flour, stirred in lightly. 
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Bake immediately in round pans, and frost it before 
oold. The frosting, if flavored, shoald have the 
same extracts as the cake. It should not be cut 
fresh. 

BrrrEB Alkosd Cake. — ^Three cups of sugar, 
one cup of butter, one of sweet milk, five of flour, 
the whites of twelve eggs, one teaspoonful of cream 
of tartar, half a teaspoonful of soda ; flavor with bit- 
ter almonds ; to be frosted or not. 

Stevenb Cake. — Six cups flour, four of molas- 
ses, one and a half cup butter, two and one-third 
cups milk, two cups currants, four ^gs, two nut- 
m^, one large spoonful saleratus, and a little 
cinnamon. 

Good Boy's Cake. — One cup of butter beaten 
to a cream, two cups of light sugar, four ^gs beaten 
separate, three cups of flour, one cup of sweet milk, 
one teaspoonful of soda dissolved in the milk, add a 
little extract of lemon ; bake one hour. 

Cup Cake. — One cup of butter, two cups of 
white sugar, four of flour, one cup of sweet nulk, 
five eggs, one teaspoonful of soda, two of cream of 
tartar. 

Tkavelleb's Cake. — One coffeecup of sugar, 
two tablespoonfuls of butter (not melted), one tea- 
cup of sweet milk, the whites of two e^s (or one 
whole ^g, if you do not want it very delicate), two 
coffeecups of flour, one teaspoonful of cream of tar- 
tar, half teaspoonfdl of soda. 
23 
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AiTLE Cake. — ^Take two cape of dried apples, 
stew just enough to cot easily^ diop about bb fine as 
raisins, and simmer in two cups of molaaaes three 
hoarSy one cup of sngar, one cup of sour milk, one 
of butter, two eggs, five cups of flour, two teaspooo- 
f nis of soda, some salt, cloves, and dnnamon* Mix 
with molasses warm. Put apples and molasses in 
before the flour. Bake in large cake dishes; it 
makes one large one, or two small ones. 

Pippin Cakb. — ^Flour one pound, sugar half a 
pound, two eggs, a little salt, and one jeast powder. 
Orate six large apples, and rub them well into the 
other ingredients; add milk sufficient to make a 
dough, cut into thin cakes, and bake quiiddj. 

GATEAtT BE PoMKES. — Take a few apples, bnl 
them with as little water as possible, and make them 
into apple-sauce, then add one and a half pound of 
sugar and the juice of a lemon; boil all together till 
quite firm, and put it into a mould. Garnish it 
with almonds stuck over it. It will keep for manj 
months if allowed to remain in the mould. 

S0HOOI4 Cake. — ^Half pound dried flour, one- 
fourth pound /resh butter, one-fourth pound sifted 
loaf sugar; mix the flour and sugar together, then 
rub in the butter and yelk of an egg beaten with a 
tablespoon to a cream ; make into a paste, roll and 
cut into small round cake; bake upon floured tm. 

BuGAB Cajce. — ^Three pounds of flour, one pound 
of butter, one teaspoonful of pearlash dissolved in 
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balf a pint of water. Put in the water a pound 
and a balf of sugary rub the flour and butter together, 
roll thin, and bake in a quick oven. 

Bi,ACK Cake.— One pound of sugar, one of 
browned flour, three-quarters of a pound of butter, 
twelve egg^, one pint of molasses, one glass of wine, 
one of brandy, one tablespoonful of dnnamon, one 
teaspoonful of cloves, one of mace, two nutmegs, 
two pounds of raisins, two of currants, one of dtron, 
one tablespoonful of soda, two tablespoonfuls of 
cream of tartar, one pindi of black pepper. Dredge 
the fruit in flour and put in last 

Abbowboot Bibcuitb. — ^Rub together three* 
quarters of a pound of sugar, the same weight of but- 
ter. Beat three ^gs well and mix with this ; stir 
in two cups of sifted arrowroot, and two cups of 
sifted flour. When well kneaded, roll out thin, cut 
round, and bake on buttered tins in a slow oven. 

Mabblb Cake— The White OiJfee.— Whites of 
seven eggs, one cup of butter, two cups of sugar, 
half a cup of sweet milk, half a teaspoonful of soda, 
one of cream of tartar, three cups of flour. Bake 
^two hours in a slow oven. 

The Dark Oahe. — The yelks of seven eggs, one 
cup of molasses, two cups of brown sugar, half a 
cup of butter, spice to taste, one cup of sweet milk, 
one teaspoonful of soda, two of cream of tartar, five 
dtips of flour. 

This makes two good-sijsed cakes b j putting in 
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first a spoonful of white and then a spoonfiil of 
blacky and the next kyer alternate. 

Bailboab Cake. — One cap of white sogar, one 
cup of flour, two tablespoonfuls of melted butter^ , i 
three eggs, one teaspoonfiil of essence of lemon. All 
ingredients stirred in together, and baked in a long 
narrow tin. 

Josephine Cake. — ^Two tablespoonfuls of sugHr, 
one nutmeg grated, a little lemon-peel, three table- 
spoonfuls of butter, two tablespoonfuls of cream, 
two cups of milk, four cupfuls of flour, four e^a^ 
one teaspoonful of soda, two teaspoonfuls of creain 
of tartar. Bake half an hour. Eat hot, with fresh 
butter. 

JsNinr Lotd^Cake. — ^Half cup of sugar, three 
cups of flour, two of milk, one teaspoon&l of 
cream of tartar, one of soda^ a little salt. Soke ' 
twenty minutes. 

Jefferson Cake. — ^Butter, one pound; sugar, 
one pound; flour, two pounds; a little salt; soda, 
quarter of an ounce ; one grated nutmeg, a little 
cinnamon, and milk sufficient to form a dough. 
Cut into cakes, and bake. 

Apple Cheesecake. — ^Peel, core, and boil some 
apples till they are quite soft, with a few cloves and 
some lemon-peel. The saucepan in which thejr ara 
boiled will only require about a tablespoonful of 
water at the bottom to keep the apples firom ban- 
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ing. When they are soft, remove the lemon-peel 
and cloveB, and beat them ap in the saacepan with 
moist sugar and a little piece of butter. Cut up 
some candied peel, and add to the apples with cur- 
rants in the proportion of a quarter of a pound to 
one pound of apples. Mix well together, and let 
the mixture stand till quite cold. Line a dish or 
patty-pan with light paste, fill with the apple, and 

CoooANUT Chebbecakes. — Grate the cocoanut 
according to the quantity you wish to make (on a 
fine grater,) weigh it, and add the same quantity of 
butter, with two ounces of loaf sugar, and the yelk 
of an egg to every ounce of the cocoanut, a large 
wineglassful of brandy, the aime quantity of roae 
water, and half a nutmeg. Line your pans with a 
rich pufi^paste, fill them, grate a little sugar on the 
top of them, and bake in a quick oven. 

CiTBON Cheebecaeeb. — ^Beat up the yelks of 
four eggs ; mix them with a quart of boiling cream ; 
when cold put it on the fire, and let it boil till it 
curdles. Blanch sotie almonds, beat them with 
orange flower water^ and put them into cream, with 
a few Naples biscuits, and green citron shred fine. 
Sweeten to taste and bake them. 

Blackbebby Cake. — One cup of sugar, three- 
quarters of a cup of butter, one and a half cup of 
flour, one cup of blackberry jam, three eggs, three 
tablespoonfuls of milk, one teaspoonful of soda; 
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nutmeg, oinnamon, and allspice to taste. Bake in 
two sheets. 

Prune Cake. — Flour, three pounds; butte, 
one pound; sugar, half pound; raisins, two pounds; 
dried prunes, chopped fine, one pound; eight ^;gs; 
best brandy, one gill ; one teacupfiil of jeast, one 
teacupful of cinnamon water, half ounce of pulver- 
ized cinnamon; form into loaves, and let it rise. 
Bake in a moderate oven one hour. 

French Jumbles. — One pound and a half of 
flour, one pound of sugar, three-quarters of a pooDd 
of butter, three eggs ; dissolve one teaspoonfiil ol 
soda in one-half cup of milk ; add this, also ODe 
nutm^, and roll out the dough, and cut into small 
cakes of any shape, and bake them in a quick 
oven. 

Soft Jumbles. — One pound and a quarter of 
flour, one pound of butter, one pound of pulverixed 
loaf sugar, six ^gs, and nutm^d. 

Jumbles. — ^Take a pound and a half of flour, one 
pound of sugar, three-quarters of a pound of but- 
ter, four yelks and two whites of ^gs, with a wine- 
glass of rose water ; roll them thick with fine pow- 
dered sugar, and bake on tins. 

C!oooANUT Jumbles. — Cut the meat of a laige 
cocoanut in slices and grate them. Beat up the 
white of five eggs, and the yelks of three, and mix 
with them a few drops of the essence of lemon. 
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the grated coooonut with a email portion of 
flour, roll it lightlj on a floured paste-board, oat it 
into rings with a tumbler, the edge of which is 
floured. Butter the pans into which the cakes are 
to be laid, and after sifting a little loaf sugar over 
the cakes, bake them in a quick oven. When they 
b^in to brown thej are done. 

CooKiEB (Fine). — One bowl of sugar, one-half 
pound of butter, four ^gs, one teaspoonful of soda, 
half a nutm^. Boll thin, and bake in a quick 
oven. 

BiTXTEB Cookies. — ^Half cup of sugar, one cup 
of butter, and three ^gs; roll thin and bake in a 
moderate oven. These cookies improve with age. 

Gkx)D CiooKiES. — ^Five cups of flour, two of 
sugar, one of butter, one egg, one teaspoonful of 
saleratus ; cut it into small cakes. 

Obounb Bige Cake. — Four ^gs, eight ounces 
of ground rice, eight of sugar, eight of butter, four 
of flour, the juice of half a lemon, the rind of a 
lemon, grated, and half a teaspoonful of carbonate 
of soda. Pound the sugar, mix it with the ground 
rice, flour, and lemon-peel. Beat the butter to a 
cream, add it and the eggs, well beaten. Next put 
the lemon-juice, and last the soda, mixed with a 
tablespoonful of milk ; beat all together for a quar- 
ter of an hour, and bake in a tin or mould lined 
with buttered paper. It will take about an hour to 
bake. The oven must be very hot 
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Bribe Cake. — One pound of floar, eight oaDoes 
of batter, one and a quarter pound of sugar, ax 
ounces of candied peel, eight ounces of almonds, 
nine eggs, two pounds and a quarter of cummtB. 
Flour, currants, almonds, and candied peel, mix 
together on a dish, and let them be thoroughly dried. 
Beat the butter to a cream, add the sugar, then the 
e^s, having previously beaten them in a pitcher. 
After beating the batter,etc, well, add th^ flour and , 
fruit, and bake four or five hours. The almonds 
for the top must be prepared as follows : Blanch 
half a pound of swe^ almonds, and beat them in a | 

mortar until very fine, with half a pound of grated 
loaf sugar, the white of one egg, and a little rose 
water. Lay it on the top of the cake when it is 
"vw^m, and let it set in a very slow oven previous ta 
putting on the icing. 

Wine Bibguteb. — ^Take two pounds of flour, two 
pounds of butter, and four ounces of sifted loaf 
sugar. Bub the sugar and the butter into the flour, 
and make it into a stiff paste with milk, pound it in 
a mortar, roll it out thin, and cut into sizes or shapes 
to fimcy. Lay them on buttered paper in a warm 
oven, on iron plates,- having first brushed them over 
with a little milk. When done, you can give them 
a gloss by brushing them over with a brush dipped 
in ^g. A few caraway seeds may be added, if 
thought proper. 

Bock Bibcuits. — Six eggs, one pound of siflied 
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BOgar, half a pound of flour, a few carrants. Break 
the eggs into a basin, beat them well until very 
light, add the pounded sugar, and when this is well 
mixed with the ^gs, dredge in the flour gradually 
and add the currants. Mix all well together, and 
put the dough with a fork on the tins, making it 
look as rough as possible. Bake the cakes in a 
moderate oven firom twenty minutes to a half an 
hour. When they are done, allow them to get cool, 
and store them away in a tin canister in a dry place. 

Rough Biscuits. — One pound of flour, five %gs, 
leaving out two of the whites, one pound of sugar. 
Beat the ^gs and sugar together half an hour, mix 
with the flour one ounce of ground ginger, and one 
ounce of caraway seeds, then mix all together, drop 
upon tins, so as to look rough when baked. 

Almond Biscuits. — ^To one pound of loaf sugar, 
roughly crushed, add two ounces of sweet almonds, 
chopped (not too fine), two e^s, well beaten, and a 
little essence of almonds. Mix with as much flour, 
added gradually, as will make it into a stiff paste, 
that can be stirred with a spoon. Drop on tins, 
floured, but not buttered, and bake in a very slow 
oven. These biscuits are an excellent substitute for 
macaroons. 

Biscuits. — One pound of flour, half a pound of 
sugar, two eggs, beaten, avteaspoonful of caraway 
seeds, and a quarter of a* pound of butter. Mix all 
well together, roll the paste thin, and cut it into 
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rouDd biacaitB. Prick them, and bake them apon 
tins. 

Sweet Bibcuitb. — Bab four ounoes of butter 
well into eight ounoes of floiir^ add six oonces of 
looi'sugary the jelks of two ^gs, the white of one, and 
a tablespoonfiil of brandj. Boll the paste thin, and 
cut it with a windlass or cutter. Egg over the 
tops of each with the remaining white, and sift on 
white sugar. Bake in a warm oven. 

Lady Fingebs. — ^Four eggs, four ounceB of 
sugar, two ounces of flour. Beat the yelks and 
sugar together, and then add the whites and tiie 
flour. Flavor with orange flower, rose water, or 
lemon. Drop on paper with a paper or tin fimnel, 
then .lay the paper on pans and bake. Sprinkle the 
cakes with sugar before baking. 

Oebkan Ladies' Fikgebs. — ^Beat one hour the 
yelks of five eggs with half a pound of sugar, add 
half a pound of blanched almonds, pounded fine, 
the yellow part of one lemon, grated. Mix well, 
add half a pound of flour very gradually. Boll oat 
the paste, and cut it in stripe the length and sin of 
the forefinger. Beat lightly the whites of two eggp, 
and wet the fingers. 

Ladies' Fikoebs. — ^Beat the whites of six eggs 
lightly as possible, beat the yelks the same, add to 
the whites,, little by little, half a pound of best pul- 
verized sugar ; have the yelks beating all the time. 
When the eggs have been beaten one hour, mix 
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iihem very gradually by ofiing the top of the yelks 
until the whole is added. Squeeze in half the juice 
of a lemon, and add gradually, beating lightly, one- 
fourth of a pound of arrowroot or flour. Have 
ready buttered paper, spread the batter in small oval 
cakes, joining in the middle to represent the joint 
of a finger. Bake quickly, and leave the cakes on 
the paper until wanted. For parties frost them. 

Cake Sandwiches. — ^Four eggs, half a pound 
of pounded lump sugar, half a pound of fresh but- 
ter, half a pound of flour. Beat the butter to cream, 
dust in the flour, and add the ^gs, well whisked ; 
beat with a fork for a quarter of an hour, butter a 
tin, and pour in half of the mixture* Bake firom a 
quarter of an hour to twenty minutes. Remove 
from the tin, butter again, and add the other half 
of the mixture. Bake as before. When cool, spread 
jam thickly over one portion of the cake^ place the 
other part over it, and cut into whatever shape yon 
please. 

CoooANUT Cake. — ^Two-thirds of a <5pp of but- 
ter, two cups of sugar, five e^s, half a cup of milk, 
half a teaspoonful of soda, one teaspoonful of cream 
of tartar, three and a half cups of flour, and two 
cupe of grated cocoanut. 

Gbated Cocx)AinjT Cake. — One cup of butter, 
three cups of sugar, one of sweet milk, four of flour, 
and teaspoonful of soda, two of cream of tartar, five 
eggs, one cocoanut grated. Put half the cocoanut 
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in cake and half in icing. Idng for ooie, half a 
pound of white palverijsed sugar to the whites of 
two eggs; ioe the cake and sprinkle grated coooanut 
oil the top of the cake. 

White Coooanut Cake. — ^The whites of eight 
eggSy one cap of batter, two cups of sugar, three 
cups of flour, one teespoonful of cream of tartar, 
half a teaspooniol of soda dissolved in milk. This 
makes a delicious WhiU Oake^ and if you want 
Cheoamd Oakey just add to the above one and a half 
cup more sugar, one cup of flour, and a little more 
butter, with a small coooanut grated. 

CoooAinrr Loaf Cake. — ^Foi* cups of flour, 
three cups of sugar, one cup of milk, five eggti, 
beaten separately, one cup of butter, two teaspoon- 
fuls of cream of tartar, oi:\e teaspoonful of soda, 
the half of a coooanut grated and put into the cake. 
The other half put with the whittt of three eg^ 
and half a cup of sugar, and put on the top to hm 
an icing. Bake in two pans two inches thick. 

Chooolat? Cake. — One cup of sugar, half a 
cup of butter, two eggs, half a cup of milk, one 
teaspoonful of cream of tartar, half a teaspoonful 
of soda, two cups of flour. Bake in very thin 
layers. For the Chocolate: Grate a half oake of 
sweet chocolate, half a cup .of milk, yelk of one 
egg, one teaspoonful of vanilla, sweeten to taste. 
Boil until stiff like a jelly, and when cool spread 
it between jthe layers of cake. 
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Chocolate Drop Cake.^ — ^Beat the whites of 
two eggs with a quarter of a poand of pounded 
sugar into a firothy cream, add the juice of half a 
lemon and six ounces of finely-grated chocolate. 
Drop this mixture in spoonfuls on a flat tin, and 
bake them slowly. 

Chocolate Paste Cake. — ^Two cups of sugar, 
one cup of butter, three eggs, three cups of flour, 
three-quarters of a cup of milk, half a teaspoonful 
of soda, one teaspoonful of cream of tartar. Pctde: 
Chocolate two ounces, one cup of sugar, three-quar- 
ters of a cup of sweet milk ; boil half down. This 
makes one cake of four layers with paste between. 

Currant Loaf Cake. — One cup of butter, four 
of flour, four eggs, three cups of sugar, one of sweet 
•milk, one of. currants, one teaspoonful of cream of 
tartar, half teaspoonful of soda, nutm^, lemon, or 
Tanilla. This makea two loaves; two cups of sugar 
will do. 

Bachelor Buttons. — These delicious little 
cakes are prepared by rubbing two ounces of but- 
ter into five ounces of flour; add five ounces of 
white sugar; beat an egg with half the sugar, then 
put it to the other ingredients; add almond, flavor- 
ing according to taste ; roll them in the hand about 
tiie size of a large nut, sprinkle them with white 
sugar, and place them on tins with buttered paper. 
They should be slightly baked. 

Prikcbbs Cakes. — ^Butter, half a pound; sugari 
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half a pound ; rioe floar^ one pound ; mx eg^ 
one gill of sweet wine, one teaspoonfiil of carawaj 
8eed8| one teaspoonAil of soda, quarter of a pound 
of raisins ; add water sufficient to form a batter, 
drop into buttered pans and bake until done. 

Queen's Biscuit.— Make a soft paste by mix- 
ing together thoroughly one and a half pound of 
flour, the same quantity of fine loaf sugar, the 
whites of twenty-four eggs, and the yelks of eigh- 
teen, and a small quantity of coriander seed beaten 
small. Place this paste on paper, cut it into pieces 
about two inches broad and four indies long, put 
them in a moderate oven, and when they begin to 
tarn brown take them out, and put them on paper 
in a diy place. 

LnrooiiN Cake. — ^Two eggs, two cups of sugar, 
a half cup of butter, one of sweet milk, three of 
flour, one teaspoonful of cream of tartar, half a tea« 
spoonful of soda, and one of lemon essence. 

Boffros Cake. — One pound of sugar and half a 
pound of butter stirred together, three eggs beaten 
lightly, one glass of wine,, half a [Hut of milk 
mixed with the wine, imd an even teaspoonfid of 
soda sifled with one pound of flour. Bake in a 
rather quick oven. 

Gold Cake. — ^Yelks of eight ^gs beaten to a 
froth ; mix with them one cup of sugar, three- 
fourths of a cap of butter previously stirred to a 
cream, add two cups of flour, a half teaspoonfiil of 
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9oda dissolved in half a cup of milk. When well 
mixed, stir in a teaspoonfhl of cream of tartar. 

Silver Cake. — ^Two teacapfuls of white sugar, 
three-fourths of a cup of butter, one cup of sweet 
milk, four cups of flour, whites of four eggs beaten 
to a stiff firoth, one teaspoonful of soda, two of 
cream of tartar; flavor with vanilla, nutmeg, or 
lemon. First rub the butter and sugar to a cream, 
and then add the other ingredients; bake in a quick 
oven. 

Whttb Cake. — ^Three-quarters of a pound of 
best white, flour, well dried, oue pound of white 
sugar, six ounces of butter, whites of fourteen eggs, 
one teaspoonful of cream of tartar, sprinkled iuto 
the flour ; rub the butter and sugar well, then add 
the eggs alternately with the flour into the butter* 
Bake in a quick oven. 

Mrs. WJs Snow Cake. — ^The whites of ten eggs, 
one cup and a half of fine white sugar, one cup of 
flour, a small teaspoonful of cream of tartar. Beat 
the whites to a stiff froth, sift on them the sugar ; 
put the cream tartar in the flour, and sift it in ; beat 
well ; bake half an hour, this makes one cake. 

Snow Cake. — One pound of arrowroot, half a 
pound of pounded white sugar, half a pound of but- 
ter, the whites of six ^gs ; flavoring to taste of es- 
sence of almonds, or vanilla, or lemon. Beat the 
butter to a cream ; stir in the sugar and arrowroot 
giadnallj, at the same time beating the mixture. 
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Whisk the whites of the eggs to a stiff frotii, add 
them to the other ingredients, and beat wdl for 
twenty minutes. Put in whichever of the above 
flavorings may be preferred, pour the cake into a 
buttered mould or tin, and bake it in a modente 
oven from one hour to an hour and a hal£ 

Scotch Cake.— One pound of flour, one pound 
of sugar, half a pound of butter, three eggs, well 
mixed together, a little dried and poanded orange- 
peel, and cinnamon. Boll on a tin sheet with an 
edge, and bake. 

Dutch Cake. — Six ounces of butter and lard 
mixed, four eggs, half a pound of flour, half a pound 
of sugar. Beat the butter and lard to a cream, mix 
it with the eggs well beaten ; then add tlie flour and 
sugar, both warmed, and a little nutm^ and cinna- 
mon ; when well beaten, add a spoonful of brandy^ 
and bake a full hour, in a buttered mould, in a 
quick oven. . 

Debet Shobt Cake. — ^Rnb half a pound of 
butter into one pound of flour, and mix one egg, a 
quarter of a pound of sifted sugar, and as nuidi 
milk as will make a paste. Boll this out thin, and 
cut the cakes with any fancy shapes or the top of a 
wineglass. Place on tin plates ; strew over with 
sugar, or cover the top of each \^4th icing, and bake 
for ten minutes. 

Queen Cake. — Mix one pound of dried floor, 
the same of isifled sugar and of washed ooxiants; 
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wash one pound of butter in rose water, beat it well, 
then mix with it eight eggs, yelks and whites beaten 
separately, and put in the dry ingredients by de- 
grees ; beat the whole an hour ; butter little tins, 
teacups, or saucers, filling them only half full ; sift 
a little fine sugar over just as you put them into 
the oven. 

Medley Cake. — ^Work tc^ther until light, 
three^uarters of a pound of butter with one and a 
quarter pound of nice sugar, add four well beaten 
eggs, half a pint of milk, one win^lassfiil of wine, 
one and three-qudrters of a pound of flour, one nut- 
m^, one pound of raisins, half a pint of qream, and 
one teaspoonful of saleratus; more fruit may be 
used if desired ; when no cream can be had, use a 
pint of milk, and a teaspoonful more of butter. 

Congress Cake. — ^Flour two pounds, sugar half 
a pound, butter half a pound, cream one teacupful, 
best brandy half a pint, four eggs, soda one scruple ; 
flavor with orange flower water; mix into a stiff 
dough with warm water; form into loaves, and 
bake in a moderate oven. 

Gebman Sponge Cake. — One pint of milk, one 
pound of sugar, one dozen eggs, juice and grated 
rind of one lemon. Beat the whites and yelks of 
the eggs separately; add the sugar to the yelks; 
beat well together; add the lemon, then the whites 
of egg, and lastly the flour. Beat till mixed, and 
24 
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bake till light and a pale brown* Garnish with 
preserved fruit 

Spoxge Cake. — ^Beat twelve eggs as light as 
possible (for sponge and almond cake they reqdie 
more beating than for anything else) ; beat one pound 
of loaf sugar, powdered and sifted by degrees, into 
the eggs, oontinuing to beat some time very hard 
aAer all the sugar is in (none but loaf sugar will 
make lig^t sponge cake). Stir in gradually a tn- 
spoonful of powdered mixed cinnamon and maoe^ a 
grated nutmeg, and twelve drops of lemon essenoe; 
lastly, by degrees, put in ten ounces of sifted flour, 
dried near the fire, stirring round the mixture veiy 
slowly with a knife. If the flour is stirred too bard 
the cake will be tough. It must be done gently and 
lightly, so that the top of the mixture wil be covered 
with bubbles. As soon as the flour is all in, b^in 
to bake, as setting will hurt it. Put it in snudl 
tins, well buttered, or in one large tin pan. The 
thinner the pans the better the sponge cake. Fill 
the small tins about half full. Grate loaf sugar 
over the top of each before setting it in the oven. 

Sponge Biscuits. — ^Beat the yelks of twelve 
^gs for half an hour, and beat in a pound and a 
half of sugar, very finely sifted. Beat it well until 
it rises in bubbles. Beat the whites to a strong froth, 
continue to beat them, adding them to the yelks and 
sugar, and add by d^rees fourteen ounces of flour; 
grate in the rinds of two lemons, put them in long 
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tin moulds, buttered, and bake them. Just before 
patting them in the oven dost sogar over them. 
They will require a moderately hot oven, and will 
take half an hour to bake. 

Bebwick Sponge Cake. — ^Three eggs, beat two 
minutes ; add one and a half cup sugar, beat five 
minutes ; add one cup flour, one teaspoonfiil cream 
of tartar, and beat two minutes ; add half cup cold 
water, half teaspoonful soda, beat one minute ; add 
cup of flour, a little salt| rose or lemon. 

Sttpertob Sponge Cake. — One cup of white 
sugar, three-quarters of a cup of sweet milk, two 
eggs, one teaspoonful of cream of tartar, half a tea- 
spoonful of soda, butter, a quarter of a cup. Flour 
to thicken, and bake on pie pans. 

Fine Sponge Cake. — ^Whites of twelve ^gs, 
yelks of ten eggs, one pound of sugar, three-quarters 
of a pound of flour. Then take out one large table- 
spoonful and not use ; one tablespoonful of vinegar. 
Flavor with lemon. Stir the flour in lightly. 

French Cbeam Cake. — Oream. Boil nearly 
a pint of sweet milk ; take two small tablespoonfuls 
of corn-starch beaten with a little milk ; to this add 
two ^gs, whites and yelks. When the milk has 
boiled, stir this in slowly with one scant teacupful 
of sugar. When almost done, add one half cup of 
butter, and two teaspoonfuls of lemon essence. 

Oake. — ^Three ^gs, one cup of white sugar, one 
and a half cup of flour, one teaspoonful of baking 
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powder in the flour, two tableqxx>nfak of cold 
water. This will make two oakeB; put it in two 
pie-pans, and bake in a quick oven ; split the cakes 
while warm, and spread with the cream. The 
amount of cream mentioned is snffident for both 
cakes. The cakes are better for standing a day or 
two. 

Creah Cake. — ^Boil one pint of sweet milk. 
Take two tablespoonfuls of corn-starch beaten with 
a little milk, add two eggs; when the milk comes 
to a boil, stir this in slowlj, with oAe small teacop- 
fol of white sugar ; when almost done add half a 
teaoupful of butter, and one teaspoonfiil of lemon. 
The cake is composed of six ^gs, two cupfiils of 
white sugar, two tablespoonftils of water, one cupful 
of flour, two teaspoonfuls of baking powder in the 
flour. The cake must be baked in four pie-pans, 
then split, and spread with the above cream, and 
then lay together again. 

Cbeam BiBcmrs. — ^Rub one pound of fresh 
butter into one pound of flour, make a hole in the 
centre, into which put half a pound of powdered 
sugar upon which the rind of a lemon was rubbed 
previously to pounding, and three \diole eggs; 
mix the eggs well with the sugar, and then mix 
all together, forming a flexible paste ; cut it into 
round pieces, each nearly as laige as a walnut, stamp 
them flat with a butter stamp, and bake them in a 
slack oven. 
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Washington Cake. — ^Three-qnarters of a pound 
of butter^ and the same of sugar worked to a cream, 
five eggs well beaten, nutmeg and cinnamon, one 
pound of sifted flour, one gill of wine, half a tear 
spoonftil of soda dissolved in one gill of cream, one 
pound of currants or raisins. Bake in a moderately 
quick oven* 

Washington Pie Cake. — ^Half a teacup of 
butter, two cups of sugar, three cups of flour, four 
^gs. Mix the butter and sugar together, add the 
jelks, then the whites beaten to a froth. Mix one 
teaspoonful of cream of tartar in the flour, add 
one-half a teacupful of milk, in which is dissolved 
a half teaspoonful of soda. Bake like a loaf of jelly 
cake. 

The Jelly Part. — One pint of sweet milk sweetened 
and flavored, one ^g beaten, two tablespoonfiils of 
corn-starch. Cooked like blano mange. 

' Gebman Cobnuoopia Cakes. — ^Beat the whites 
of four eggs to snow, add gradually one pound of 
loaf sugar, and beat one hour. Mix in half a pound 
of blanched almonds pounded fine, with the white 
of an egg, to prevent their oiling; add half an 
ounce of cinnamon ; grease the paper with butter, 
put for each cake a heaping spoonful of the mixture, 
and spread it round until it is as large as the top 
of a half-pint tumbler; as soon as they are baked a 
light brown take them up, and while soft roll them 
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in the shape of a comnoopia. Sift over than sogar 
and cinnamon mixed* 

Swiss Cake. — ^Take butter, floor and sngar, of 
each the weight of four eggs. Beat the yelks with 
the sugar and some grated lemon-peel, or ten drops 
of essence of lemon, and one lai^ teaspoonful of 
rose water, orange flower water if preferred. Add 
the butter just melted, and slowly shake in the 
flour, beating it until well mixed. Beat the 
whites of the eggs to a 6oth, mix the whole to- 
gether, and beat on for a few minutes after the 
whites are added. Butter a tin and bake the cake 
half an hour. 

Molly's Cake. — ^Four eggs, three cups of floor, 
two of sugar, one of sweet milk, half a pound of 
butter, one teaspoonful of cream of tartar, half a 
teaspoonful of soda. Some flavoring extract 

Luncheon Cake. — One pound of flour, four 
ounces of butter, six ounces of moist sugar, quarter 
of a pound of currants, quarter of a pound of stoned 
raisins, spices and candied peel to the taste; a 
teaspoonftil of carbonate of soda mixed iVhalf a 
pint of cold milk ; all to be mixed together and 
beaten into a paste, then put into the oven without 
being set to rise ; it will take an hour and a half to 
bake. 

Lady Cake. — ^Mix a pound of flour, the same 
of sifted sugar, and of washed-clean currants. Wash 
a pound of butter in rose water, beat it well, then 
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mix with it eight eggs^ jelks and whites beaten 
Beparatetyy and put in the diy ingredients by de- 
grees ; beat the whole an hour ; batter little tins^ 
teacapsy or saucers^ and bake the batter in^ filling 
only half. Sift a little fine sugar over^ just as yon 
put it into the oven. 

Bun Loaf. — ^Four ponnda of flonr and a spoon- 
ful of salt put into a bread-pan ; rub in half a pound 
of di^pping and one pound of stoned raisins and 
dried ourrants; beat four eggs, add them to a oup 
full of yeasty and a pint of warm milk. Stir aU 
well together, cover and set before the fire for one 
hour. Knead Well and put in buttered bread tins. 
Let it rise before the fure for half an hour, and 
bake. 

French Cake. — ^Lay slices of sponge cake on 
the bottom qf a glass dish ; spread over them a 
layer of preserved firuit, add cake and preserved 
fruit in layers till the dish is full. Pour over it 
sufficient sherry to soak the cake. Beat up the 
whites of four ^gs with sufficient powdered loaf 
sugar to make a stiff froth, and cover the top of the 
cake. 

Honey Cake. — One cup of white sugar, one 
cup of rich, sour cream, one ^g, half a teaspoonful 
of soda, two cups of flour. Flavor to taste. Bake 
lialf an hour. 

AiiMONjp CusTABD Cake. — ^Four eggs separated, 
four tablespoonfuls of white sugar, one pound of 
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almondfl blanched and cnt fine, one pint of sour 
cream. Flavor with extract ofVanilla. Mix all 
except the whites of the ^gs, which add last. Mix 
in a thick batter, and lay between cak^aa the jelly 
in jelly cake. 

JxncBLis. — ^Baap on sogar the linde of two 
lemons dry, sift and powder as modi more sogar 
as will bring the weight to a poond. Mix wiA it 
one poond of fine floor, foor well-beaten eggs, and 
six oonces of warm batter. Drop on battered , 
tins, and bake twenty minotes, in a veiy alow 
oven. 

Wine Cakes. — ^Half a pound of floor, qoarter 
of a pound of butter, half 4 pound of sugar, ten 
drops of essence of lemon. Make into a paste with 
well beaten %gs, roll oot thin, cat in roondsj, and 
bake on t'"^ 

Tbafalgab Cake. — ^Mix a poond of well dried 
floor, with six oonces of finely powdered sugar. 
Beat six oonces of hotter to cream, and stir in 
half a poond of corrants, well cleaned and dried, 
and three well beaten ^gs ; then add the floor and 
sogar, and beat all well together. Floor some tins, 
and drop the mixtore opon them in tablespoonfob. 
Bake till brown. 

Raibin Cake.— Three cops of floor, one of milk, 
one and a half of sogar, half cup of molasses, half 
cup of batter, half pound of chopped raisins^ tlMe 
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eggRf one teaspoonful of saleratus and spioe of all 
kinds. ^ 

Mountain Cake. — One large cup of bntter, 
three caps of white sngar^ four cups of flour, five 
eggs, the whites and yelks beaten separately, one 
teaspoonful of cream of tartar, and one of saleratus, < 
dissolved in a cup of milk« Beat to a batter and 
bake in a quick oven. 

White Mountain Cake. — ^Take one cup of 
butter, and three of sugar, and mix well together; 
then add half a cup o£ sweet milk, one teaspoonful 
of cream of tartar, and put into the milk ; half a 
teaspoonful of soda put into three and a half cups 
of flour; the whites of ten eggs, beaten very stiff, 
which you put into the mixture, next to the last, 
flour being put in lastly; flavor with essence of 
lemon. Bake this quantity in three cakes. Then 
make an icing. To one pound of pulverized sugar, 
take the whites of three ^gs ; flavor with vanilla. 
Put the icing between the layers of cake, and on 
the top and the sides. 

Ash Cake. — One pound of white sugar, one 
teacupfid of butter, half a cupfid of sweet milk, the 
whit^ often eggs, half a small teaspoonful of soda, 
one teaspoonful of cream of tartar, three cups of 
flour; flavor with vanilla or almond. Bake in 
jelly-eake pans with icing between. 

Fine Icing fob Cakes. — ^Beat up the whites 
of five eggs to a firoth, and put to them a pound of 
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doable-iefined sugar, powdered and sifted, and 
thiee spoonfuls of orange flower water, or lemon- 
joiee. Keep beating it all the time the cake k in 
the oven, and the moment it comes oat^ ice over the 
top with a spoon. 

Hot IdKG. — One pint of ponnded si^ar. Add 
just enoogh water to dissolve, and not over two or 
three tablespoonfhls ; then boil. Beat the whites 
of four eggs to a stiff froth ; add the hot sogar, 
stirring quickly until smooth. Beat about two 
minutes; flavor to taste; spjmid on thecake^and 
set in a warm place. 

Yeast. — ^In two quarts of water let two ounces 
of hope boil for half an hour, strain the liquor, and 
let it stand in a wide earthenware bowL When 
lukewarm, add a small quantity of salt, say half a 
handful, and one-quarter of a pound of sugar. Take 
some of the liquor and well mix up in it half a 
pound of best flour, beating this up thoroughly in 
the whole afterwards. The next day but one put 
in one and one half pound of boiled and mashed 
potatoes ; let it stand one more day, after which it 
may be bottled for use. It should be kept near the 
fire while making, so as to keep it about the tem- 
perature of new milk, and it should also be fre* 
quently stirred during the process of making. When 
bottled, it should be kept in a cocfl place. 

Potato Yeast. — ^For those who live fir fiom 
shops this receipt may sometimes be found usefid in 
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caae of defieieiuy • Boil meaty potatoes, peel them^ 
mash them very smooth, and put to them as much 
hot water, as will make them the consistence of yeast^^ 
no thicker. Add for every pound of potatoes two 
ounces of very coarse sugar or treacle, and while the 
mixture is warm, stir in two spoonfiils of yeast 
Keep it warm until it rises well* It may be used 
in twenty-four hours. One pound of potatoes will 
make nearly a quart of yeast. 

Homemade Yeast. — ^Put one pint of dry hops 
into three pints of watw to boil. Peel eight poti^ 
toes and put them on in a separate pan to boil. 
When the potatoes are done, the hop tea will be the 
^ right strength. Strain the tea from the hope and 
set it to cool. Mash the potatoes free from lumps, 
add one pint of flour, one teaspoonfiil of salt, and 
one tablespoonful of sugar (brown). Pour the tea 
over this mixture, stir well together, add one cup 
of yeast, baker's will do, though I always have 
enough of my old yeast to set new with. Letitrise 
in a laige open vessel in a warm- place, stir occa- 
sionally, and when it is well risen, and b^ns to 
fiJl in the centre, put in a dose jug and cork tight 

Sweetened Yeast. — ^Boil and mash ten pota- 
toes of nearly equal size. Pour on them one quart 
of boiling water, and stir in one cofieecup of good 
sugar. After standing a few minutes, add another 
quart of hot water, less one gill. When lukewarm, 
add one pint of yeast, and set it in a moderately 
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warm place to rise. When it gets lights set it down 
cellar for fiitore use. 

Hops and Potato Yeast. — ^Li two quarts of 
water boil six potatoes, pared and cut up, and a 
handful of hops (in a bag). Bod till the potatoes 
are done, then take all out Mash the potatoes up 
and put them back into the water with one cup of 
salt and one cup of white sugar. Let it oome to a 
boil, then cool off, and when milk warm, add about 
one cup of baker's yeast Set it in a warm place to 
rise, then jug it up tight, put it in a cool place, and 
it would keep for six months. 



CHAPTER XI. 

BEVERAGES. 

To Make Good Tea. — ^In making tea it is usual 
to allow a teaspoonfiU of dry tea for each person. 
First scsald the teapot bj filling it with boiling VHjUTy 
and letting it stand a few minutes near the fire. 
Turn off the wftter and put in the dry tea; over this 
pour boiling water enough to cover it Cover the 
teapot closely^ and stand near the fire for five. min- 
utes. Fill up with boiUng water, and serve. . 

To Make Gkx>D Chocolate. — Grate one cake 
of fine French chocolate, and put it over the fire . 
with lukewarm water enough to cover it Stir 
gently until thoroughly dissolved. Pour in gradu- 
ally, stirring all the time, half a pint of boiling milk. 
Boil all gently for five minutes, and serve. 

Chocolate A LA FbaJtgaibe. — Grate one cake 
of fine French chocolate into a gill of cold milk. 
Put into a vessel of boiling water, and stir till well 
mixed. Add half a pint of milk and water, cold, 
and let it gradually come to a boil, stirring all the 
time. Boil fifteen minutes. * 

379 
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CoooA SheujB. — Soak a teacapfiil of diy Adh 
all night in a quart of oold water; boil in the same 
water three hours before using. (Prepared shells do 
not require soaking.) Boil them rapidly fi>r one 
hour^ settle and stnun, and add boiling milk in the 
proportion of a pint of milk to a quart of water and 
three ounces of shells. 

Bboma. — To make broma^ powder in a mortar, 
two ounces of arrowroot, half a pound of loaf sugar, 
and a pound of pure chocolate. Sift carefully through 
a hair jsieve. To two tablespoonfnls of this powder 
put two tablespoonfuls of cream. Stir till well 
mixed, pour on half a pint of boiling milk, and b(»] 
all for ten minutes. 

OOFF£E Aim ITS PKEPABATIOK. 

It IS not our intention to go into detailed hktorj 
of the cultivation of the cofiee plant, which is not 
likely to be of great interest to our readers. Piao- 
tically it is sufficient for us to know that coffee k 
largely cultivated in many of the tropical regions of 
the globe, as the West Indies and America, Arabia, 
Ceylon, India, Bourbon, Java, etc The Arabian or 
Mocha bean is very small, round, and dark yellow 
in color; East Indian kinds are larger; and the 
Ceylon, West Indian and Brazilian kinds are of a 
bluish or greenish-gray tint, and the largest in siae. 
When coffee-berries are roasted, they suffer some re- 
markable changes, losing considerably in weight, 
but increasing to nearly double their original size; 
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during the roasting the aromatic flavor is developed^ 
but the exact nature of the changes nndei^ne is 
not clearly understood. It is remarkable that coffee 
contains a peculiar substance called caffein, on which 
much of the use of coffee as a beven^ depends. 

Eoasted coffee when ground is much adulterated 
with chicory ; this firaud is easily detected by drop- 
ping some of the suspected coffee in a wineglass 
with cold water. If the coffee is pure^ it swims on 
the sur&ce, and scarcely colors the water; if it con- 
tains chicory, the latter sinks to the bottom and 
stains the water of a deep red tint. 

Coffee is a wholesome and nutritive beverage ; it 
diminishes the disposition to sleep, and hence it is 
used by those who require to keep awake for study 
or other purposes. Medicinally it is found, like tea, 
useful in sdme forms of headache, where there is 
not any determination of blood to the head ; and it 
is also especially useful in some cases of spasmodio 
asthma, when taken strong. 

The making of good coffee is a very rare thing in 
this country. Most persons boil it, so making a de- 
coction instead of an infusion ; this effectually gets 
rid of the delicate and agreeable aromatic flavor, 
and leaves a comparatively tasteless beverage. The 
following particulars will be found worth attention ; 
never buy your coffee ground, but grind it yourself 
immediately before using it; keep your coffee-pot, 
whatever kind you may use, wiped clean and dry 
inside, a damp tea or coffee-pot acquires a musty 
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flavor that spcMls the best tea or coffee, lliecheap- 
est^ and perhaps the best coflfee-pots^ are those made 
on the French plan, called oafttiires; if yon have 
not one of these, adopt the following plan : pat 
joor freshly-groond coffee into the coffee-pot^ pre- 
vioosly made warm, and poor npon it water actnaUy 
boiling, set the pot by the side of the fire for a few 
seoonda, but do not let it boil np, then poor a capful 
out and return it back again to the pot, in order to 
clear it ; having done this, let it stand on the hob or 
fender to settle, and, in less than five minutes, a 
transparent strong aromatic cap of coffee may be 
poured out. The proportions of cofiee (which should 
not be too finely ground) recommended, are an ounce 
to a pint, or pint and a half of water. 

The milk used with coffee should always be boiled 
and used as hot as possible ; the boiling of milk 
imparts a peculiar and exceedingly pleasant flavor to 
the coffee. White sugar is recommended, as the 
treacle4ike flavor of moist sugar quite overpoweni 
the delicate aroma. 

Cafb au Lait. — ^The French are justly cele- 
brated for this break&Bt coffee, which may be made 
as follows : Use an infusion, made as directed, or in 
a oafitih'ey only of doable the strength, and when 
clear, pour it into the breakfast cups, which have 
been previously half or three-quarters filled with 
boiling milk, sweetened with loaf sugar. 

Cafb Nonu — The strong, clear, black infusioa, 
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made as above^ served in small caps, and drank 
with a large quantity of sugar^ is the cafd noir of 
the French. 

Having been great coffee drinkers in our time^ 
we have tried nearly every madiine for making 
coffee tliat ha^ ever been invented. These contri- 
vances, though very numerous^ may be arraug^ in 
two classes — such as boil the coffee or make*a de- 
coction, and those that expose it to the action of 
boiling water, or form an infusion. In the first 
class is included the common pot, which is too well 
known to need description. The ground coffee is 
boiled in the water, and the liquid fined by pour- 
ing out a portion and letuming it. As the flavor 
of coffee depends on a very voktile oil, which is 
entirely dissipated by boiling, it is evident that oof- 
fee preserving its delicate aroma cannot be prepared 
by this process. 

The full flavor of coffee can be extracted by in- 
fusion, as effected in those contrivances in which 
the boiling water is poured on the ground berries. 
Of these we have found none superior to the French 
eafitiire^ which has the advantage of being cheap, 
simple, not liable to get out of order, and easily 
cleaned and dried. After trying nearly every de- 
vice that has been promulgated, we have returned 
to our first love, the caJi^Strt^ and hardly think we 
shall again be seduced from our attachment to it. 
Above all, we caution our readers to abstain from 

all coffee-making contrivances which contain a 
26 
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BtxuiBer made of linen^ calioo, or say vegeftaUe 
fiibrio, as these, being moistened day after day, and 
kept constantlj wet, beoome mooldy, and impart a 
veiy bad taste to the beverage. 

In the abaanoe of any other contrivance, coflfee as 
good as ever was imbibed can be made in a lif^wd 
jug by the following directions : Pour some boiling 
water in your jug to heat it, throw this oat, pat in 
your ground coffee, pour on yoar bmling waler, stir 
down the powder ftom the top with a spocMi, cover 
over the jug with a folded napkin, and place on the 
hob for a ftw minutes ; then pour out steadily, and 
you will have as clear and bright a cup of coffin as 
ever was made. As for the kind of coflfee to be 
recommended, we always prefer a miicture of on^ 
third small pea-berried Mocha, with two-tiiiids 
plantation coffee. This gives flavor and body, and 
we always add an ounce of good ground chicory to 
eveiy pound. Dear readers, try this mixtuie; make 
it strong — ^very strong — ^pour it into large breakfiut 
cups; with an equal amount of boiling milk, sweeten 
with loaf sugar, and then you may laugh at those 
who say that good co£fee is only to be drunk in 
France. 

Good C!offee. — ^Put a cupful of coffee into a 
coffee-pot, break in an ^g, pouc about a quart <£ 
hot water on it, boil an hour, strain through moslin, 
and serve up very hot 

Akother hstthod. — Never purdiase colfee 
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grotmdy but always whole ; and, above all, derire 
the servant to be most careful that the ooffee-pot 
be thoroughly clean and well dried^ so that it may 
be quite free from all unpleasant smell of stale cof- 
fee, which will entirely spoil the flavor of the fresh. 
After having ground a sufficient quantify of berriea 
to allow one tablespoonful for each person, the 
white and shell of one egg must be thoroughly 
stirred about and mixed in with the ooflfise. Af)^ 
this, pour upon it as much boiling water as it is 
supposed will be required, and boil it up as quickly 
as possible. Pour out about a teacupful, and put it 
ba^ again. Take it from the fire, and pour half a 
teacup of quite cold water into it, and let it stand 
five minutes by the fire (but do not let it boil 
again) before you transfer it to the coBee-pot it is 
to be sent up in. Be very careful not to shake it 
in doing this, as the ^g-ehell and cofiee powder 
will have settled at the bottom, and the liquid ought 
to be jierfeetly dear, and of a dark golden brown 
'color. 

Concentrated Coffee. — Procure* one-half 
pound of the choicest roasted cofiee berries you can 
command, let the same be ground under your own 
immediate eye, to prevent the opportunity of chi- 
cory or any other spurious drug being introduced 
among the genuine material. Submit the cofiee to 
a clean saucepan, containing one quart of boiling 
water^ stir it round twice or thrice with a suitably- 
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msed spoon, adding^ at the same time, two pieoeB 
of fresh white ginger. Place the aanoepaa orer & 
bIow fire, and let it simmer until die qnantitjr of 
liqnor is reduced to one pint; then stmin the latter 
off into a smaller saucepan, and allow the liquor to 
simmer gentlf, adding to it at intervals as mudi 
white sugiy as Mrill qualify the character of a thick 
consistent STrup, when it maj be taken up, and 
when thoroughly cold poured into jars or bottles^ 
stopped clo8el7 down for use. It will keep for any 
length of time in any climate. An individual, 
possessing the above confection, maj command a 
cup of strong, genuine cofiee at a minute's notice; 
it is oecessaiy only to introduce two or three tea- 
spoonfuls of the essence into a co£feeonpy and fill 
with boiling water. ' 

FBUrr STBUFS. 

Most of our readers are aware that there are two 
difierent classes of sugars, — ^the cane sugars, derived 
from 'the cane/ the beet, etc, and the grape sugam^* 
as found in the grape, in honey, and as prepared 
artificially from potatoes; the latter used prind- 
paljy in the fiibrication of wines. Both forms of 
sugar have much ^e same taste, and cannot be dis- 
tinguished readily in solution. Of the cane sugars, 
however, only half the quantity is required to pro- 
duce a given sweetening effect as of the other. It 
may not be known generally, however, that cane 
sugar by long boiling becomes changed into grape 
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sagar^ and thus loses a portion of its sweetening 
power. This takes place not only in the process of 
darifjringy but also in preparing fruits, sympSy and 
preserves. Should the syrups be thickened by boil- 
ing beyond a certain degree, the grape sugar pro- 
duced, being only about one-quarter as soluble as 
cane sugar, separates after a time in the form of 
white crystals, the comparative want of sweetness in 
which will be very evident to the taste* Mixed 
with water as a drink, twice as much will be required 
as if no change had occurred. This furnishes a use- 
ful hint to housekeepers, which has been acted on to 
gpreat advantage, namely, to boil the firuit juice by 
itself for the proper time, and allow it to become 
lukewarm, adding the proper quantity of white 
sugar, which soon dissolves without further heating. 
The juice is preserved in this way as perfectly as if 
the sugar were boiled a long time with it, maintains 
its original sweetness without the formation of crys- 
tals, and a much less quantity will answer the pur- 
pose. The same theory is applicable in the prepar 
ration of preserves as of syrups. 

It is to be r^retied that fruit syrups are not more 
extensively used in this country, as the addition of 
a few taUespoonfuls of a good fruit syrup to a glass 
of iced water, or soda water, produces a refreshing 
summer beverage that is far more desirable for 
general use than the majority of the liquids em- 
ployed in this country. For the use of ladies and 
children, and all persons by whom intoxicating bev* 
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erages are not used, they are ebronglj to be oom- 
mended. - 

CusbjlNT Sybup. — One pint of juioe, two pounds 
of sugar. Mix together three pounds of currants, 
half white and half red, one pound of raspberries, 
and one pound of cherries, without the stones. Mash 
the firaity and let it stand in a warm place fi>r three 
or four days, keeping it covered with a coarse dodi 
or piece of paper with holes pricked in it to ke^ 
out any dust or dirt Filter the juice, add the sugar 
in p)wder, finish in the water-bath, and skim it 
When cold, put it into bottles, fill them, and cork 
well. 

MoBELLO Chebrt Stbup. — ^Take the stones out 
of the cherries, mash them, and press out the juice 
in an earthen pan. Let it stand in a cool place for 
two days, then filter; add two pounds of sugar to 
one pint of juice, finish in the water-bath, or stir it 
well on the fire, and give it one or two boils. 

MuLBEBBY Sybttp. — One pint of jnice, one 
pound twelve ounces of sugar. Preas out the juke^ 
and finish as oheny syrup. 

GooBEBEBBY Sybup. — One pint of juice, one 
pound twelve ounces of sugar. To twelve pounds 
of ripe gooseberries add two pounds of dberries 
without stones, squeeze out the juice, and finish as 
others. 

Lemon Sybttp. — One pint and a quarter of juioe^ 
two pounds of sugar. Let the juice stand in a oool 
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place to settle. When a thin skin is formed on the 
top pour it off and filter ; add the sugar, and finish 
in the water-bath. If the flavor of the peel is pre* 
ferred withit, grate off the yellow rind of the lem- 
ons and mix it with the juice to infuse, or rub it off 
on part of the sugar^ and add it with the remainder 
when you finish it. 

Raspberry YmEGAR Syrup. — One pint of 
juice, two pints of vin^ar, four pounds and a half 
of sugar. Prepare the juice as before, adding the 
vinegar with it. Strain the juice and b6il to the 
pearl. A very superior raspberry vin^ar is made 
by taking three pounds of raspb^ries, two pints of 
vin^ar, and three pounds of sugar. Put the rasp- 
berries into the vin^ar without mashing them, cover 
the pan close, and let it remain in a cellar for seven 
or eight days ; then filter the infusion, add the sugar 
in powder, and finish in the water-bath. This is 
superior to the first, as the beautiful aroma of the 
fruit is not lost in the boUing. 

Sour Qrakob Syrxtp. — ^Peel the oranges care- 
fully, then squeeze the juice and strain it, so as to 
extract the seed and white fibrous substances, which 
are very bitter. Add one pound of loaf sugar to 
one pint of juice, and boil it in a preserving kettle. 
Stir frequently, and skim well. Boil until it is a 
Ach syrup. When nearly cold, bottle, cork, and 
seal. 

Syrup of Cloyeb.— Put a quarter of a pound 
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of doves to a quart of boiling water^ cover dose, set 
it over a fire, and boil gently half an hoar; tbea 
drain and add to a pint of the liquor two pounds of 
loaf sugar^ clear it with the whites of two e^a^ 
beaten up with cold water, and let it simmer till 
it is strong syrup. Preserve it in phials^ dose 
corked. 

ORAifOE SYbttp. — Select ripe and thinnakinned 
fruit. Squeeze the juice through a sieve;, and to 
every pint add one pound and a half of loaf sugar. 
Boil it slowly, and skim as long as the scum rises; 
then take it off, let it grow cold, and bottle it. Two 
tablespoonfuls of this syrup mixed with melted but- 
ter make a nice sauce for plum or batter pudditigs. 
Three tablespoonfuls of it in a glass of ice wate 
make a delicious beverage. 

Lemonades. — ^Lemons furnish two imporfautt 
products for the formation of beverages, an add 
juice, and an aromatic stomachic oil, contained in 
the rind. Lemon juice is a slightly turbid, veiy 
sour liquid, having a pleasant ilavor when diluted. 
It contains a considerable quantity of gummy mu- 
cilage, which causes it to become mouldy on expo- 
sure to the air. It is capable of fumisliing a large 
number of acidulated drinks, which are exceedingly 
useful in allaying thirst, and are most valuable for 
their anti-scorbutic properties. 

In making any kind of lemonade, the proportions 
given need not be adhered to^ but the quantities 
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ordered may be increafled or leesened to suit the 
taste. 

For a quart of lemonade^ take six lemons and a 
qnarftrof a pound of sugar] rub offpart of the yel- 
low rind of the lemons on to the sugar, squeeze the 
juice on to the latter, and pour on the water boiling 
hot; mix the whole, and run through a flannd 
jelly-b^. 

Lemons are not always to be procured, especially 
on a journey, and we have, therefore, much pleasure 
in dntwing attention to the following useful direc- 
tions for ipaking portable lemonade : — 

Excellent Pobtable Lemonade. — ^Basp with 
a quarter of a pound of sugar, the rind of a fine 
juicy lemon ; reduce the sugar to powder, and pour 
on it the strained juice of the fruit ; press the mix- 
ture into a jar, and when wanted for use dissolve a 
tablespoonful of it in a glass of water; it will keep 
a considerable time. If too sweet for the taste of 
the drinker, a very small portion of citric add may 
be added when it is fatken. 

Mock Lehovadk — ^A cheap substitute for 
lemonade may be made as follows : Tartaric acid, a 
quarter of an ounce; sugar, six ounces ; essence of 
lemon, dropped on the sugar, about four or five 
drops ; boiling water, two* pints. This, allowed to 
stand till cold, makes a wholesome, cooling, summer 
beverage, economical in its cost, but the flavor is not 
equal to that prepared from lemon juice. 
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SuPBBiOB Leicon a ul Soteb. — Take the peel 
of six lemons, free fix>m pith, cat it ap in snull 
pieoes, and put it with two doves into a bottle con- 
taining half a pint of hot water, plaoe the bottle in 
astewpan with boiling water, and let it stand bj the 
side of a fire fbr one or two hoim, taking care it 
does not boil ; then take half a pint of lemon joice, 
half a pint of syrup, if none, use plain syrap, at 
sugar, in like proportion, adding a fewdrcqis <^ 
orange flower water; add the infusion of the rind, 
which has been previously made, and allowed to be- 
come cold, stir well together, and add two qtuurts of 
cold water. 

Lemonade a lx Sotbb. — ^Pnt a quart of water 
in a stewpan to boil, into which put two moistdried 
figs, each split in two; let it boil a quarter of an 
hour, then have ready the peel of a lemon, taken off 
rather thickly,and the half of the lemon cut in thin 
slices ; throw them into the stewpan, and boil two 
minutes longer, Uien pour it into a jug, which cover 
closely with paper until cold, then pass it through 
a sieve, add a teaspoonful of honey, and it is ready 
fi>r use. 

Obanoeade a la Soteb.'— Proceed as for 
lemonade, but using the whole of the orange, a little 
of the peel included, sweetening with sugar-candy, 
and adding a teaspoonful of arrowroot, mixed with 
a little cold water, which pour into the boiling liquid 
at the same time you put in the orange. The ar- 
rowroot makes it very delicate. 
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Bakley Lbmonade. — ^Pat a quarter of a pound 
of sugar into a small stewpan, with half a pint of 
water, which boil about ten minutes, or until form* 
ing a thickish syrup ; then add the rind of a fiesh 
lemon and the pulp of two; let it boil two minutes 
longer, when add two quarts of barlej-water, made 
without sugar and lemon ; boil five minutes longer, 
pass it through a hair sieve into a jug, which cover 
with paper, making a hole in the centre to let the 
heat through ; when cold it is ready for use ; if put 
cold into a bottle, and well corked down, it would 
keep good several days. . 

Baklet Obangeade. — ^Barley orangeade is 
made in the same manner, substituting the rind and 
juice of oranges ; the juice of a lemon, in addition, 
is an improvement 

Anotheb Mock Lesconade. — ^A mock lemon-^ 
ade of superior flavor may be made by using the 
acid prepared from lemons, citric acid, according to 
the following receipt : Citric acid, a quarter of an 
ounce ; essence of lemon, ten to twenty drops ; syrup, 
half a pint; boiling water, as much as may be re* 
quired. This preparation is expensive, and is not 
equal to lemonade fix>m fresh lemons, which should 
always be preferred when they can be obtained. 

Plain Obangeade. — Orangeade should be made 
in precisely a similar manner to lemonade, using 
oranges instead of lemons ; but as there is less add 
in this firuit, a much larger proportion of juice is 
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requirady and, howev^ prqiarBdy tins bevenge is 
nther innpid, and is infisrior to the following ; — 

Orange Lemonade. — ^Take three oranges, one 
large lemon, and two or three ounces of sngar ; rob 
off fiome of the peel on to the sugar, squeeze on the 
juice, and pour on two pints of boiling water; mix 
the whole and strain. 

Orangeade. — Take half a pound of ground loaf 
sugar, one and a half ouno^ of carbonate of soda; 
mix well in sixteen portions, and put in blue paper ; 
one ounce of tartaric add, in white paper. Dissolve 
the contents of a blue paper in half a pint of water, 
and the acid inaquarterof apintof water, to whidi 
add orange juice ; mix them togeliher and drink. 
Two or three spoonfuls of the syrup of marmalade 
may be used instead of orange juice, in which ctm 
it must be dissolved in the first glass. 

FRUIT VINEGARS. 

« 

DxTRiNG the summer few beverages are more 

refreshing than fruit vin^ars, mixed with iced or 

cold spring water. The following directions are 

. recomended as having been tried and fi>und very 

successful: 

Strawberry Vinegar. — ^Take the stalks firom 
the fruit, which should be a highly flavored sort, 
quite ripe, fresh from the beds, and gathered in diy 
weather; weigh and put it into large glass jars, <v 
wide-necked bottles, and to each pound poor about 
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a pint and a half of fine pale white wine yin^ar, 
whidi will answer the purpose better than the en- 
tirely colorless kind, sold under the name of distilled 
yin^ar, but which is the pjroligneous acid greatly 
diluted. Tie a thick paper over them, and let the 
strawberries remain from diree to four days ; then 
pour off the vin^ar and empty them into a jelly- 
bag, or suspend them in a doth that all the liquid 
may drop from them without pressure; take an 
equal weight of fresh fruit, pour the vin^ar upon 
it, and three days afterwards repeat the same pro- 
cess, diminishing a little the proportion of straw- 
berries, of which the flavor ought ultimately to 
overpower the vinegar. In three days drain off 
the liquid very closely, and after having strained it 
through a linen or a flannel bag, weigh it^ and mix 
with it an equal quantity of highly-refined sugar, 
roughly powdered ; when this is nearly dissolved, 
stir the syrup over a very clear fire until it has 
boiled five minutes, and skim it thoroughly ; pour 
it into a delicately clean stone pitcher, or into large 
china jugs, throw a folded doth over and let it 
remain until the morrow ; put it into pint or half 
pint bottles, and cork them tightly with new velvet 
corks, for if these be pressed in tightly at first, the 
bottles would be liable to burst; in four or five days 
they may be closely corked, and stored in a dry and 
cool place. 

Damp destroys the color and injures the flavor 
of these fine fimit vinegars, of whidi a spoonful or 
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two in a glaaB of water aflfords bo agreeable a snm- 
mer beverage^ and one which, in many caBes of 
illness, is so aeoeptable to invalids. ^ 

Where there is a garden the fivit may be thiowa 
into the vinegar as it ripens, within an interval of 
forfy-eight hoars, instead of being all pat to infiiBe 
at once, and it most then remain a proportioiiate 
time; one or two days in addition to that epedfiei 
will make no differenoe to the preparation. The 
enamelled stewpans are the best possible Teasels to 
boil it in, bat it may be simmered in a stone jar set 
into a pan of boiling water, when there is nothing 
more appropriate at hand ; though the STrnp docs 
not nsaally keep so well when this last method is 
adopted. 

Babpbebbt Vinegar. — ^Put two pounds rf 
raspberries into ajar, and pour on them a quart of 
best white wine vin^ar, and let all stand twenty- 
four hours ; then add two pounds more of rasp- 
berrries, and let all stand twenty-four hours more; 
then strain the pure vinegar through a sieve, and 
to eveiy pint add one pound of sugar, and then 
boil it up twenty minutes; when oold, bottle it 
for use. It will keep two years; bat seal each 
bottle. 

G006EBEBRT Vinegar. — ^Take the ripest goose- 
berries you can get; put them into a very clean tub, 
and crush them with your hands. To every peek 
of gooseberries put two gallons of water; mix tiiem 
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well together, and let them work for three weeks, 
taking oare to stir them ap three or four times a 
day. At the expiration of that time, strain the 
liquor through a hair sieve, and to every gallon of 
it, add one pound of moist sugar, one pound of 
treacle, and a spoonful of fresh yeast; let it work 
for four days in the same tub, which should be 
well washed. Turn it into iron-hooped barrels, 
and let it stand twelve months ; then draw it into 
bottles for use. This fiur exceeds any white wine 
vin^ar. 

NoRWEaiAK Raspberbt Yinisgab. — ^Take 

• 

four pounds of raspberries, pour over them half a 
pint of vin^ar, place it in an earthen jar, and 
cover it securely, so that no air can enter, and place 
it in a sunny window twelve hours; take it in at 
night, and place it out again in the sun the next 
day for another twelve hours. Then place in a 
flannel b^, till the juice has run through without 
pressure. Then, for every pound of juice take a 
pound of loaf sugar, and boil it for a quarter of an 
hour, or till no scum arises ; theu put it into small 
botties and well cork it. 

Mixed Fruit Yikegabs. — ^Raspberries and 
strawberries mixed will make a vin^ar of very 
pleasant flavor. 

Strawbebby Dbine. — ^Put to a pint of water 
a pound of strawberries, which you are to bruise 
or mash in the water, then put in a quarter of a 



pound or &V9^ oonoeB of sugar, and sqneeae iDto it 
the jaioe of a lemon, and saffer it to oool befim 
joa drink it. If the lemon be foil, it will aenre 
two pints. 

Lemon Wateb is also a deligfatfol drink. Pot 
two slices of lemon, thinly peeled, into a teapot a 
little bit of the peel and a large spoonful of capil- 
laire ; ponr in a pint of boiling water, and stop it 
dose two hoars. 

Tomato Wine. — ^Take small ripe tomatoes, pick 
off the stems and wash them, mash and strain 
through a linen bag ; let it stand till the pulp is 
settled, then measure. Add two pounds and a half 
or three pounds of loaf sugar to a gallon of jnice. 
Put into a cask, and let it ferment, then bottle and 
pack away for use. If two gallons of water are 
added to five gallons of juice, it will make pretty 
good wine, but not as fine as if the adulteration is 
not made. 

Muscadine Wine. — Qet the grapes full ripe, 
wash, and pound with a pestle, being careful not to 
break the seeds, as it will make the jnne bitter. 
Measure them after they are pounded, and to every 
gallon add a gallon of ciBtem water. Let it stand 
a week, then measure the dear juice; add two 
pounds and a half or three pounds of loaf sugar 
to each gallon. * Let it stand till fermentatioa 
ceases, then - bottle for use. This is excellent — 
try it. 
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Rff^TBABB WiKE. — Take the jtdoe from the 
Iks of the garden rhabarb^ (me gallon, to it add 
one gallon of water in which seven poonds of sogar 
has been dissolved; pnt the mixture into a cask 
with the bung-hole open, and let it ferment; keep 
the cask full by adding sweetened water, so that it 
maj purge itself. When it is sufficiently fermented, 
pnt in the bung. To give it a slight '^bouquet 
flavor/' three ounces of orris root, well pounded, 
is added to each barrel. Fine with isinglass before 
bottling. Four ounces of isinglass dissolved in a 
pint or more of wine, is sufficient for a barrel of 
wine. 

GiKGES Wine. — ^Take four gallons of water and 
seven pounds of sugar; boil them half an hour, 
skimming it all the time; when the liquor is oold, 
sqneese in the juice of two lemons ; then boil the 
peels, with two ounces of white - ginger, in three 
pints of water, one hour; when cold, put it all to- 
gether into the cask with one gill of finings and 
three pounds of Malaga raisins ; then close it up^ 
let it stand two months, then bottle it off. N.B.-* 
A lump of unslacked lime put into your cask will 
keep wine from turning sour. 

Lemon Wine. — ^M ix well together the rind of 
six and the juice of eighteen lemons, one gallon of 
whisky, six quarts of cold water, three pounds of 
loaf sugar, a stick of cinnamon, three dozen cloves, 
two ounces of bitter almonds, and a quarter of a 
26 
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poond of bamt sugar; when the eagar is weQ dis- 
solved, add three qnartB of boiling new milk. Lei 
it stuid for two honn ; tiien strain diroagfa a flan- 
nel hag until quite dear. This quantity will fill 
eighteen botdes. 

Impebial. — ^Take half an ounce of cream of 
tartar, three ounces of fii^h orange or lemon-peel, 
four ounces of lump sugar, and three pints of 
boiling water. Mix together; cover the vessel 
till cold, then pour off the dear part for use. 
This is a very agreeable drink for hot weafher, or 
in fever. 

Impebux Pop. — ^Take three ounces of cream of 
tartar, one ounce of ginger, one and a half pound 
of white sugar, the juice of a lemoq, and one gal* 
Ion of water. Work it with yeasty and bottle it as 
^ger beer, which it resembles, except as being 
more add in flavor, and more cooling in its medical 
properties. 

Captt«t.atre. — ^Take one pound of loaf sugar, 
quarter of a pound of moist sugar, one egg well 
beaten, one pint of water. Simmer it one hour, 
skim it while boiling, let it get cold, then again 
boil and skim, and add one ounce of orange 
flower water and two tablespoonfuls of brandy. 
Strain through a jdly-bag, and bottle for use. 
A spoonful in a tumbler of water makes a pleasant 
beverage. ^ 

Pleasaiyt Drink in Sxthmeb. — ^Take two 
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oQnoeB of tartario add to two pomicb of white 
sagar^ the juice of^half a lemon, and three pinti 
of water; boil together five minates; when cdd^ 
add the whites of three eggs, well beaten, with 
half a enp of flour and half an ounce of essence 
of wintergreen ; bottle, and keep in a cool place. 
Take two tablespoonfuls of this STrnp for a tum- 
bler of water and one-quarter of a teaspoonful of 
soda. 

Dbcoctiok of Sab^apabiuji. — Take four 
ounces of the root, slice it down, put the slices into 
four pints of water, and simmer for four hours. 
Take out the sarsaparilla, and beat it into a mash ; 
put it into the liquor again, and boil down to two 
pints; then strain and cool the liquor. Dose, a 
win^lassfiil three times a day Use— -to purify the 
blood. 

Soda Wateb. — ^Dissolve one ounce of the car- 
bonate of soda in a gallon of water, put it into bot- 
tles, in the quantity of a tumblerful or half a pint 
to each ; having the cork readj, drop into each bot- 
tle half a drachm of tartaric or citric acid in crystals, 
cork and wire it immediately, and it will be ready 
for use at any time. 

CooiiiNa SuHMEB Beverage. — ^Bruise any fruit 
you like, as cherries, currants, strawberries, rasp- 
berries, etc., add water and sugar to your taste, 
and strain it. It should be kept in a cool place. 
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Or diiBolve fruit jelly in boiling water, and let it 
oooL 

OiNOEB Beeb. — ^Pnt into any vesBel two gallons 
of boiling water, two pounds of common loaf sugar, 
two oanoes of best ginger (braised), two ounces of 
cream of tartar, or else a lemon, sliced. Stir than 
up until the sugar is dissolved, let it rest until about 
as warm as new milk, then add two table^oonfuls 
of good yeast, poured on to a bit of bread put to 
float on it. Cover the whole over with a doth, and 
suffer it to remain undisturbed twenty-four hours; 
then strain it and put it into bottles, observing not 
to put more in than will occupy three-quarten 
full. Cork the bottles well, and tie the ccHrks, 
and in two days, in warm weather, it will be fit to 
drink. If not to be consumed until a week ora 
fortnight after it is made, a quarter of the sugir 
may be spared. 

Common GmoEB Beeb. — ^The common drink 
sold in the streets is made with raw sugar or molas- 
ses, three-quarters of a pound to a gallon of water, 
the ginger ground, and with less acid. 

GiKOEB Pop. — ^This agreeable beverage, which is 
little known, is made as follows : One quart of ale 
or stout, ten quarts of water, one pound of coarse 
brown sugar, two ounces of ground ginger. Bottle 
and cork it well. It will be fit to drink in a few 
days. 
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OmaEB Bebb Powjdkrs. — ^Take two drachiDB 
of powdered white sagar, five grains of powdered 
ginger, twenly-six gndnB of carbonate of eodai mix 
and wrap in blue paper; thirty grains of tartario 
add, wrap in white paper. For nse^ dissolve 
the contents of the blue paper in a tumbler 
three-fonrths filled with water, add the add irom 
the white paper, stir it up, and drink as soon as 
dissolved. 

Lemokadb Powdebs. — ^Half a poond of pounded 
loaf sogari one ounce of carbonate of soda, fovat drops 
of oil of lemon. Mix and divide in sixteen poi^ 
ti<ms, and wrap in blue paper ; one ounce of tartaric 
acid in sixteen white papars. Use as with soda 
water powders. 

Eat; Sx70b£. — ^Dissolve lump sugar in water. 
This is a beverage much used in France. It is con- 
sidered wholesome and re&eshingi particularly just 
befi>re going to bed. 

Agraq. — ^This is the most delidous and refiresh- 
ing drink ever devised bj thirsty mortal. It is 
made of unripe grapesy pounded| loaf sugar, and 
water. It is strained till it becomes of the palest 
straw-colored amber, and then iroxe. 

Shebbbt. — BoSl two pounds of sugar in a quart 
of water. Pare six oranges anc| two lemons very 
ihin. Mix together the tailing syrup, the peel of 
the frnit| the juice^ and five more pints of water* 
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Clear it with a litde white of egg, let it be vatfl 
cold, strain it^ and bottle it. . 

Watsbmelon Sherbet — A Bengal BeoeipL — 
Let the melon be cat in half^ and the inside of the 
firuit be worked np and mashed with a spoon till it 
asBumes the oonaistenoj of a diick pulp. Introdnoe 
into this as mneh pounded irini» oandy or sugar as 
maj suit your taste, a win^lassfiil of fiesh rosi 
water, and two wineglasses of sheny. Pour, when 
strained, the contents into a jug, and fill your tum- 
blers as often as needed. This makes a very agree- 
able drink in summer. 

Nectab. — ^Take two pounds oi chopped raisinB, 
four pounds oi loaf sugar, two gallons of boiling 
water. Mix, and when cold, add two lemons, alioedi 
brandy or rum, two pints. Soak in a covered vessel 
for four or five days, occasionally shaking. Sizain, 
let stand in a cool place for a week to dear, and 
then bottle. It will be fit for drink in ten days. 

Lemok Wateb Ice. — ^Half a pint of lemon- 
juice, and the same of water, to which put one pint 
of syrup, the peek of six lemons, rubbed off on 
augar; strain, mix, and fireese. Then mix up the 
whites of three ^gs to a strong broth, with a little 
sugar. When the ice is beginning to set, work this 
well into it, and it will be very soft and delidous. 

BiiACKBEBBT CobbiaIj. — Squeeze die juice from 
the berries, and to every pint of juice add one junt 
of water, and to every quart of this mixture put one 
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pint of whisky or brandj; sweeten to taste; use 
the best refined sugar. A few spioes may be added, 
if liked. This makes a very superior oordial, and 
improves with age. This reoeipt answers for straw- 
berries, peaches, wild grapes, eto. 

Tamabinbb, OB Cbakbebbt Juice, with doable 
the quantity of water, makes a pleasant drink for an 
invalid when approaohing oonvalesoenoe. 



CHAPTER XH. 

TNYXUD OOOKEBY. 

Beef-Tea. — Take one and a half poimd of Ae 
beet flteak, cut it into very small pieces, and pat 
them into an earthenware jar with enough cold 
water to cover the meat; tie the top of the jar on, 
and pot it into a saucepan full of hot water; place 
the saucepan on the fire, and allow it to boil for 
three hours, by whuji time aU the goodness of the 
meat will be extracted. This is the pure essence 
of bee£ 



LiEBio's. Soup. — ^Mix one tablespoonfhl of 
wheaten flour with one tablespo(mfiil of fieshly- 
gronnd malt flour, and add seven and a quarter 
grains of the bi-carbonate of potash. Bub this 
mixture well in a basin with two tablespoonfuls of 
water, and gradually add ten tablespo<»ifuls of new 
milk, stirrii^ till all is well blended. Then simmer 
this mixture over a gentle Are until it begins to 
thicken. Immediately when it b^ns to thioken, 
remove the saucepan fix>m the fire and stir the soup 
briskly until it becomes fluid. Now place the 
saucepan again over the fire, and let the soup boil 
gendv for five minutes. Then strain it through a 
406 
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fine sieve, so as to clear it firom all the bran of the 
malt No sweetening is required| for the soup 
thos prepared will be sweet as milk. For the flour 
use seconds or common households. The malt 
should be fi^hlj ground for every time of use. 
This may be done in a common coffee-miU. 

Beef-Tba and Baked Floub. — ^This may be 
prepared exactly like the preceding receipt^ only 
using baked flour instead of the arrowroot-powder. 
With this change it becomes a very nutritious food, 
and one meal per diem of such fi)od will be sufficient 
in ordinary circumstances of health. 

Flaxseed Jelly fob a Cough. — ^A coffisecup 
of flaxseed, two quarts of water ; bml several hours 
until reduced to a jelly; strain through a thin doth, 
squeeze in the pulp and juice of a large lemon ; roll 
a quarter of a pound of best raisins^ mix them in 
the jelly, simmer without boiling one hour; strain 
again, add half a teacup of the best loaf sugar. 
Take a tablespoonful every hour. 

Sago. — ^Like arrowroot, this should be used only 
as an occasional change ; for it is deflcient in nutri- 
tive properties. Take one tablespoonful of sago 
and macerate for two hours in one pint of water 
placed at the side of the fire, or in a slow oven. 
Then let it boil gently for a quarter of an hour, and 
before it is taken from the 'fire, add new milk, a 
little loaf sugar, and a few grains of salt . 

Tapioca. — ^This is another of the articles which, 
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though deficient in tine dementi of nutrition, maj oo> 
canonally supply an agreeable change of diet Take 
one tabkgpoonf al of tapiooa, and maoorate fixr an boor 
in a i»nt of ivater, in a pan placed at the ode of the 
fisBy or in a alow o ven. lliea let it simmer genflj fir 
ten minntee, and befice taking it fixun the fire^ add 
milky with a litde loaf Bqgar, and a fii? gndnB of aalt. 

Oatmsal Pobbidge is made hy boiling oatmeal 
and vrtAer in such proportions that a thick miztoie 
is obtained, which, on cooling, becomes nearly solid. 
The coarse Scotch oatmeal is &r superior for these 
purposes. The most approved mdliod gf making 
porridge is to strew oatmeal with (me hand into a 
vessel of boiling water (to which salt has been 
previously added), so gradually that it does not 
become lumpy, stirring the mixture at the same 
time with tiie other hand. After the requisite 
quantity has been stirred in — namely, about two 
large handfhls of coarse oatmeal to a quart of boiling 
water — the whole should be allowed to stand hy the 
side of the fire, so as to simmer gentiy fi>r twenty 
or thirty minutes. During this time it thickens 
considerably. As thus prepared, it is usually eaten 
with the addition of milk. 

Milk and OATiCEAii Gbuel. — Tlda is a very 
nutritious food, but its efifect should be watched, as 
it may not suit all cases. To prepare it, take a 
tablespoonftd of the finest oatmeal and mix onoothly 
with about a quarter ^f a pint of cold water, while 
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tbree-qnarteni of a pint of new milk is ammered. 
Mix the warm milk gradoallj with the oatmeal and 
water. Then poor all into the saucepan, and boil 
it gently for ten minutes — stirring it well. Add a 
little loaf sugar and a few grains of salt 

Panada of Fine Floub. — ^Bub smoothlj one 
tablespoonful of the finest biscuit-flour with a 
quarter of a pint of cold water in a basin. Simmer 
three-quarters of a pint of new milk with two or 
three lumps of sugar in it. Mix gradually the 
milk with the flour and water. Put it into the 
saucepan, and let it simmer eently for twenty 
mina^stimngitweUtoprev^bLbg. Tl^ 
is a good food^ and will generally be found to keep 
the bowels r^ular. 

Cblck:^ Panada. — Skin a fowl; cut it in 
pieces, leaving the breast whole; boil it in three 
pints of water till perfectly tender, pick off the meat^ 
and pound it findy in a mortar, and mix it with 
the liquor it was boiled in; rub it through a sieye^ 
and season it with salt. 

Baked Cbxticbs of Bhead. — Crumb some 
bread on a plate, put it a little distance firom the 
fire to dry ; when dry, rub the crumbs in a mortar, 
and reduce them to a fine powder; then pass them 
through a sieve. Having done which, put the 
crumbs of bread into a slow oven to bake until they 
be of a light fawn color. A small quantity of this 
baked crumb of bread must be made into food, in 
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the same way as gruel is madey and sfaoold tfaea be 
alightlj sweetened with lamp sugar. 

Bread Pakada. — Soak a few ihin slioes of stale, 
light^ and well-baked bread in hot water, so as to 
form a palp of suitable oonsistenoe. Simmw it 
gendj, with some litde addition of water fiom time 
to time as it thickens; then add two or three table- 
spoonfuls of warm milk, a little loaf sugar, and a 
few grains of salt. The otgection to this bread-pap 
-as oommonl J used, ia, tliat nurses are sometimes apt 
to make it too tfiiok. 

FABINAOBOUB FOODS WITH MILK. 

BounxiE OF BAx:ia> Flodb. — ^Bake in a dow 
oven two ounces of flour until it is lightly colored. 
Take one tablespoonfid and mix it smoothly with ^ 
quarter of a pint of cold water in a baon, while 
three-quarters of a pint of new milk is simmering. 
Mix gradaally the hot milk with the baked floor 
and water; then pour into a saucepan, and simmer 
for ten minutes, stirring it so as to prevent any burn- 
ing. Sweeten it moderately with loaf sugar, and 
add a few grains of salt 

BoTTiLLiE OF BoiLED Floub. — ^Instead of baked' 
flour, boiled flour may be used. It is prepared as 
follows : Tie up a pound of flour tightly in a linoi 
doth, and boil it for five hours. Peel off the outer 
rind. A tablespoonfiil of the inside must be findy 
grated, and used for bouillie, in the following man 
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ner : Take of the grated boiled floor one table- 
spoonfu]^ and mix smoothlj with a little water in a 
baain. Then pour npon it^ gradually^ one pint of 
milk that has simmered, and mix all well together. 
Pour into a sanoepan and boil gentlj for ten minutes, 
or rather longer* Add a few ffoins of salt and 
sweeten witli loaf sugar. 

GiiYGEBOT AND Yelk OF EoG. — The Phila- 
delphia Journal of Pharmacy has made known a 
formula for a preparation which is likely to prove 
valuable for external use. Four parts, by weight, 
of yelk of ^g are to be rubbed in a mortar with 
five parts of glycerin. The compound has the 
consistence of honey, and is unctuous like fiitfy 
substances, over which it has the advantage of be- 
ing easily removed by water. It is unalterable, a 
specimen having laid exposed to the air for three 
years unchanged. Applied to the skin, it forms a 
varnish which effectually prevents the action of air. 
These properties render it serviceable for broken 
sur&ces of all kinds, particularly erysipelas and 
cutaneous affections, of which it allays the itching. 

Wine Whet. — ^Boil a {>int of new milk, add to 
it a glass or two of white wine, put it on the fire 
until it just boils again, then set it aside until the 
curd settles, pour off the clean whey; sweeten to 
the taste. Cider is as good as wine to curdle, if it 
is good apple cider. 

Abbowboot Pap with Milk. — ^Pat into a 
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mxtoepun, to boiI| one pint of milk; stir vay 
smoothlj^ into a cap of cold milk, a deBBertqKxmM 
(rf ar i ow root; when the milk boils, stir in theairow- 
root ; oontinne to stir antil it is cooked, whidi will 
be in five or ten minutes; ranove from the fir% 
sweeten and flavor to the taste. 

PoBT Wine Jellt« — ^A pint of port wine, one 
ounce and a half of isinglass, three-quarters of an 
ounce of gam-arabiC| fiiur ounces and a half of 
powdered loaf sugar; stand it on the hob until dis- 
solved ; when cold it is fit fi)r use; 

Obakqe Jellt. — Grate the rind of two oranges 
and two lemons, squeese the juice of three of eadi 
and strain, and add the juice of a quarter of a 
pound of lump sugar and a quarter of a pint of 
water, and boil till it almost candies. Have ready 
a quart of isinglass jellj made with two ounces; 
put to it the syrup and boil it once up ; etrsin off 
the jelly, and let it stand to settle before it is put 
into the mould. 

PoBTEB Jelly. — ^Half an ounce of isinglass to 
a quart of porter ; put into the oven till dissolved ; 
strain and sweeten to your taste. When cold It 
will jelly. 

Sago Jellt. — ^A teacupfiil of sago, boiled in 
three pints and a half of water till ready. When 
cold, add half a pint of raspberry syrup. Pour it 
into a shape which has been rinsed in cold water, 
and let it stand until it is sufiSdently set to torn oul 
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well. When dished^ poor a little cream round it, 
if preferred. 

GsLATiNE. — ^This is prepared for jellies by soak- 
ing over night in veiy little water; allow one onnce 
for each quart of jellj. If the isinglass is not pure, 
it must be clarified. Mix, in half a pint of water, 
a teaspoonf al of the white of ^^g and a little lemon- 
juioe; beat well, and stir it into two ounces isin- 
glass, which is dissolved in half a pint of water; 
heat these together gradually, constantlj stirring; 
remove all the scum, and pass it through a flannel 
jelly-bag. 

Jelly fbom Gblatine. — One onnce and a half 
of gelatine put over night into a pint of cold wat^, 
with the rinds and juice of tiiiee lemons. Next 
morning add a pint of boiling water, half a pint 
of sherry, the whites and shells of three ^gs, and 
sweeten to your taste. Boil the whole ten minutes, 
and strain through a jelly-bag. This will make a 
quart of jelly. Be sure not to stir the nuxtore after 
it is placed on the fire. It is excellent 



CHAPTER xnr, 

MIBCELLAIIEOITB. 

A Bnx OF Fabe. — Put the Boap firet ; «Iw»yt 
eat the melon immediateiy after ; then the fish ; then 
butcher's meat — beef, next mnttan, next veal sod 
lamb; then ponltrj, and lastof all game. A xoasteJ 
fish is served after the roast beet YegMbieBom 
micri are served after the other vegetables. CfaeeBe 
is served before dessert Tin-lined utensils for the 
kitchen are preferable to porcelain^ because porce- 
lain cracks so easily. Copper is the best, if kept 
perfectly dean. For boiling milk, block-tin is the 
best Always use a stone mortaTi not a wooden on^ 
and have a sharp-pointed knife fer boning meat or 
fish. 

Coix)BiKa FOB Grayibs and Bagoutb. — Tsike 

four ounces of sugar (moist), and set it over the fire 

in a dean stewpan or earthen pipkin. Whoi the 

sugar is melted and looks fix>th7i raise it higher 

from the fire, that it may not bum ; keep stiiring 

it all the time till it is a fine brown ; pour in some 

red wine, taking care it does not boil over, add a 

little salt, lemon, mace, and a few cloves ; boil all 

up gently for ten minutes, and pour it into a basin. 

When cold, put it into a bottle wdl corked. 
414 
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BiOH Qrayt. — Cat beef into thin filioesy aooord- 
ing to the quantity wanted ; slice onions thin, and 
floor both ; fiy them of a light pale brown, bat do 
not on an J aooonnt snffer them to get black ; pat 
them into a stewpan^^ poor boiling water on the 
browning in the fiying-pan, boil it np, and poor on 
the meat Pat to it a bonch of parslqr, thyme, and 
flavoiy, a small hit of knotted marjoram, the same 
of tarragon, some maoe^ allspice, whole black pep- 
pers, a dove <Hr two^ and a bit of ham, or slice of 
bacon. Simmer till jroo have extracted all the juice 
of the meat^ and be sore to skim the moment it boils, 
and often after. 

Meat ob Fish Omelettes Generally. — ^Take 
cold meat, fish, game or pooltiy of any kind ; re- 
move all skin, sinew, etc, and either cat it small or 
poond.it to a paste in a mortar, together with a 
proper proportion of spices and salt ; then either toss 
it in a battered fiying-pan over a dear fire till it 
b^ins to brown, and ponr beaten eggs npon it, or 
beat it np with the eggs, or spread it apon them 
after they have hegan to set in the pan. In any 
case, serve hot, with or withont a sauce, but gar- 
nished with crisp herbs in branches, or pickles, or 
sliced lemon. The right proportion is one table- 
spoonftd of meat to four ^gs. A little milk, gravy, 
water, or white wine, may be advantageously added 
to tl^ egfp while they are being beaten. 



Milk Toast.— Boil a pint of rich milk, and 
27 
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then take it ofl^ and stir into it a quarter of a poaiid 
of fioh batter, mixed witha amall tablespoonfblof 
floor. Then let it again oome to boiL Have read^ 
two deep plates with half a dosen slices of toast in 
each* Poor the milk over them hot, and keq» them 
covered till they go to table. Milk toast is generallj 
eaten at bieakfiuBt The wanning of the Ixead grBdo* 
ally throogh on both sides iB a very great improve- 
ment npon the quality of the toast All kinds of 
toast most be done the same way; bat if to be served 
nnder a bird, eggs, or kidneys, it requires to be 
toasted drier. Dry toast should not be made nntil 
quite ready to serve; when done, place it in a toast 
rack, or upon its edges, one piece resting against an- 
other. Any kind of toast that has been made half 
an.hour is not worth eating. 

Bbsakfast Dish. — ^Two kidneys, <me table- 
spoonful of flour, pepper and salt, half a teaspoon- 
fbl of each, one tablespoonful of walnut catsap or 
wabiut pickle juice, two tablespoonfub of gravy, one 
round of buttered toast^ half a glass of daret Skin 
and cut the kidneys into fine, thin slices, and shake 
the flour well over them ; place all the other ingre- 
dients, except the toast, in a saucepan, and let it boil 
gently for five minutes. Place it at the side of the 
fire till it ceases boiling, add the kidneys, and l^t it 
stew gently for ten minutes, but be sure it does not 
boiL Have the toast ready inahot dish, pom? itoa 
the toast^ and serve immediately. 
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SuajAa Egg-Ballb to Sebye with Cau^s 
Head. — Foar eggs, a teaspoonful of floor, miter. 
Boil three ^gs for aiz mmatesy take the yelks, and 
pound them in a mortar, add the floor and the jelk 
of the raw ^g, beat all together till qoite smooth, 
then roll the mixtore into little balls, and throw 
them into boiling water for two minotes jost before 
the dish is served, and strew them over the head. 

Good Meat Cake. — ^Minoe the lean of cold 
Iamb or veal very finely; soak a large slioex>f bread 
in boiling milk ; mash it, and mix it with the minced 
meat ; also a beaten egg, some boiled chopped pars- 
ley and thyme, a little grated lemon peel, pepper 
and salt Make it into small, flat cakes, and firy 
them in hotter or lard. Serve them op dry, or 
with good gravy, 

SuPEmoB Meat Pies.— ^Take the meat of a good- 
suBsd, &t chicken (boiled) ; add to it half a poond 
of good boiled beef's tongoe, qoarter of a poond of 
fiesh hotter, pepper and salt to taste, and aboot a 
dosen good boiled potatoes, and fi>or goodnsiced 
onions. Chop all these ingredients fine, make a 
good crost^ and cover the bottmn of yoor dish. Pot 
the ingredients in, and cook ar bake it well. 

To Use the Meat and Gristle of a Sottp 
BoKE. — Cot all the gristle from the bone, boil ontil 
perfectly' tender. If there is enoogh to serve for a 
dish, add vin^ar, hotter, pepper, and salt, and it 
will resemble soose; if not, mix the meat with it^ 
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finoMBM blowup and add butter, uh, pepper, a doit 
of floor, and aafficieiit water to make the giavj, and 
aerve with diy bread toaated. Ijgr the bread od 
the plate and poor over it the firicaaBee. 

BiBBOUBBL — Chop the meat very fine; if mutton, 
a Ktde paraley will be an improvement; season it, 
and mb some bntter in. Make up the lisBolea in 
the form of a aogar loa^ beat an egg and roli them 
in it, and then in bread cnunbe, very fin^ twice. 
Fry them a nioe golden brown, and aerve op widi 
good gravy in the dish. Org The meat mns^ be 
diopped very fine. Take an eqnal qoantily of 
bread cromba, a tabkqpoonfiil of floor, a little all- 
apioe^ salt, and half an onion, chopped veiy fine^ 
indeed. Fixat mix the bread cromba, floor, and 
epioe together, then mix the meat well with it^ 
aprinkle the onion over, stir all well together, and 
stir in two teblespoonfuls of baoon &t, or a rasher 
or two of baoon, finely minoed. Make the mixtore 
into balls with a very little milk, press them flat, 
roll each in floor, and drop them one at a time into 
a saooepan of boiling dripping, frying each simply 
in this way. When brown, take it oot with an 
cggHslice^ let the &t drain firom it^ place it on a pad 
of paper before the fire, so as to become qoite dry. 

RiHROT.TO OF Gold Meat. — ^To one ponnd of cdld 
meat-allowthree-quartersof apound of breadcrombs, 
salt and pepper, a tablespocHifal of minoed parsleyy 
a little finely-chopped lemon-peel, and two cgg^ 
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Bfinoe ihe meat very fine ; mlzalltogetlier. IMvide 
into balls or oones, nicely shaped. Pat them into a 
pan of boiling lard ; there must be enough lard to 
oover them. Fry the rissoles till they are a nice 
light brown. B&rve with parsley for a garnish, or, 
if preferred, with gravy poured over them. Chioken 
or rabbit makes veiy delioioos rissoles. 

RiHHABTiKB are made with veal and ham, diopped 
very fine, <Mr poonded lightly; add a few bread 
crumbs, salt^ P^per, nutmeg, and a little parsley 
and lemon-peel ; mix all together with the yelks of 
eggs, well beaten ; either roll them into shape like 
a flat sausage, or into the shape of pears, sticking a 
bit of horseradish in the ends to resemble the stalks. 
Egg each over, and grate bread cmmbs. Fry them 
brown, and serve on orisp*fried parsley* 

Labd. — ^Leaf lard is the nicest for all cooking 
purposes. Skim all the fitt that is to be tried into 
lard, and commence by frying gently a little leaf 
lard, or your fitt will scorch. Let it cool slowly, 
and dip off the fitt as soon as it is liquified, and 
strain it through a doth. When all is strained that 
can be dipped off, squeeze the remainder by itself in 
the doth. If the lard is to be used for cooking, salt 
it a trifle when first put on. Much of the salt will 
be found at the bottom of the kettle undissolved, 
still it would seem to be better that salt should be 
used. 

FoBOEMEAT. — ^Half a pound of bread crumbs, a 
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tablespoonfhl of finely diopped parsley, a feaqmon- 
fill of sweet herbSy a little grated lemon-peel and 
nutmeg, seasoning of salt^ P^PP^i ^^ Gajenne, two 
oanoes of b^f saet, very finely obopped, and two 
eggs, a little beaten. Mix all together. The flavor 
of a little chopped lean ham or baoon is relished by 
some persons. 

FOBCEMBAT FOB VjSAL, TuEKEYS, FOWIJS, ETCL 

— Two oonoes of ham or baoon, quarter of a pound 
of suet, the rind of half a lemon, one teaspoonfiil of 
minced parsley, one teaspoonful of minoed sweet 
herbs, salt, Cayenne, and pounded mace to taste, six 
ounoes of bread crumbs, two eggs. Shred the ham 
or baoon, chop the suet, lemon-peel, and herbs, tak- 
ing particular care that all be very finely minced; 
add a seasoning to taste, of salt, Cayenne, and mace, 
and blend all thoroughly together with the bread 
crumbs before wetting. Now beat and strain the 
^gs, work these up with the other ingredients, and 
fthe forcemeat will be ready for use. When it is 
made into balls, fry of a nice brown in boiling lard, 
or put them on a tin and bake for half an hour in a 
moderate oven. As we have stated before, no one 
flavor should predominate greatly, and the force- 
meat should be of sufficient body to cift with a knife, 
and yet not dry and heavy. For very delicate 
forcemeat it is advisable to pound the ingredients 
together before binding with the egg ; but for ordi- 
nary cooking, mincing veiy finely answers the pur- 
po^ 
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Bahakirb. — Bebtt ap well two egg^ and add two 
tablespoonfuls of floor, two onnoes of warm batter, 
and two onnoes of grated cheese. Mix all these 
well together, and bake them for a quarter of an 
hour in smaU boxes made of writing paper. They 
should be served hot in the paper boxes, and eat^i 
after the game course. They require care in the 
preparation. 

Egos may be preserved hj applying with a brush 
a solution of gum-Arabic to the shells, and after- 
wards packing them in dry charcoal dust. 

Fabh-Houbb Syixabtjb. — Fill a china or 
earthenware bowl of any size nearly half full of 
dder (if sour, it is of no consequence), sweeten to 
the ti^te with coarse brown sugar, grate nntm^ 
and cinnamon to taste ; then send the bowl out to 
the cow to be milked on till quite full of firoth. A 
better syllabub for company is made of port wine 
. and cider mixed (or port wine only), sweetened 
with white sugar, and spice to taste. 

IiArr Sucsfi. — ^Take one pint of milk, .add loaf 
sugar, and flavor with lemon. Drink cold. 

NuTMiSGS. — Oil of nutmegs being of great value, 
it is often e:teacted from the nuts which are exposed 
to sale, and which are thereby rendered of very 
little value. To ascertain the quality of nutmegs, 
force a pin into them ; and if good, however dry 
they may appear, the oil will be seen oozing out all 
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roand the pin ttom the oompraaaioii ocwmjoobA in 
the sonNMuiding pacts. 

EflBENCE OF Ntttkbqs. — ^DiflBolve one onnoe of 
the rectified oil of notmegs in one pint oi rectified 
sfifitB ciirine. 

EaBEsrcE of Boss. — ^Take one ounce of nineCj- 
five per cent alcohol^ and drop into it thirtjr drope 
of ottar of fO0«. Shake it np ynXL, let it aland 
^wo days^ when it is fit fiir nse. 

How TO Mix Mubtabd. — ^Mnstard shoold be 
mixed with water that has beoi boiled and allowed 
to cool ; hot water destroys its essential pit^ierties, 
and raw cold wat»r might cause it to ferment. Pdt 
the mustard in a cnp, with a small pinch of salt, 
and mix with it veiy gradually sufficient^ boiled 
wata to make it drop fix>m the spoon without 
beii^ watery. Stir and mix well, and rub die 
lumps well down with the bade of a spoon, as 
mustaid properly mixed should be perfectly free 
from these. ^ The mustard-pot should not be mora 
than half full| or rather less, if it will not be used 
for a day or two, as the mustard is so much better 
when firesh made. 

To Make Good Yikegab. — One pint of strained 
honey and two gallons of soft water. L^ it stand 
in a moderately warm place. In three weeks it 
will be excellent vinegar. 

Excellent VDnooAB can be made without any 
cost at all, by simply putting your apple-peelingg 
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into a laige stone ji^, and filling the jng np 
water. After leaving it quietly stand in some 
moderately warm place for about four or five weeks 
(always potting in the apple-peelings of eveiy day), 
yon will find that yoi»«Iiave as good, or rather better 
vin^ar than yon can bay from' any gprocer, and 
which does not cost yon one cent 

Mint Yibbqab.— Pat into a wide-moothed 
bottle fresh, nice, dean mint leaves, enoogh to fill 
it loosely; then fill np the bottle with good vinegar, 
and after it has been stopped dose fi>r two or three 
weeks,it is to be poared oflTdean into another bottle, 
and keptwdl corked for use. Serve with lamb 
when mint cannot be obtained. 

CAYBEorB VonsoAB. — ^EUf an oance of OBtyenne 
pepper, half a pint of strong spirit, or one pint of 
vin^ar. Pat the vin^ar or si»rit, into a bottle, 
with the above proportion of Cayenne, and let it 
steep for a month; then strain off and botde finr 
use. This is an excellent seasoning for all kinds 
of soaps -and sances, but must be used very spar- 
ingly. 

QuAJADA. — ^Make a large pan of curds and whej 
or sour milk; cat a piece of rennet the bIxb of a 
dinner-plate, put it in a stone crock, pour over it 
all the whey, and add a large handful of salt; set 
it behind the stove all night. Next morning, pour 
this whey slowly through a sieve into four or five 
quarts of milk ; leave it until it thickens ; then^ 
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with the open hands, gendy press the oozd down 
without breaking until it aqiarateB from the water. 
Take a napkin and gently place the coid init, 
doable it squarely, and tie tightly in a croas tie. 
Hang this to drain all night It will be fit for use the 
next day, and is to be served with preserved finit 

Toad m the Hole. — Six ounoes of floor, one 
pint of milk, three ^gs, butter, a few slioes of eold 
mutton, pepper and salt to taste, and two kidneys. 
Make a smooth batter of flour, milk, and c^s in 
the above proportion; butter a baking-dish and 
pour in the batter. Into this put the mutton, well 
seasoned, and die kidneys cut into small pieoes. 
Bake one hour, and serve in the baking^^isL Oys- 
ters may be substituted for the kidneys. 

A Relish. — ^Put bread crumbs into a saucepan 
with cream, salt, and pepper; when the bread has 
absorbed the cream or milk, break in a few ^gs, 
and fry as omelette. 

PiKELETa — ^Take three pounds of flour ; make 
a hole in the middle with your hand. Mix two 
spoonfuls of yeast with a little salt and' as mudi 
milk as will make the flour into a light paste. 
Pour the milk, with the yeast, into the middle of 
the flour, and stir a little of the flour down into it; 
then let it stand all night, and the next morning 
work in all the flour ; beat it well for a quarter of 
an hour ; let it stand fbr an hour ; take it out widi 
a large spoon, lay it in round cakes on a board, well 
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duflted wiih flour; dredge flour over them^ pat ihem 
with your hand, and bake them. 

Cheesikiks. — Quarter pound of stale bread, 
quarter pound of cheese, two ounces of butter, two 
eggs, a teaspoonful of mustard flour, half teaspoon- 
ful of pepper, a few grains of Cayenne. Rub the 
bread into fine crumbs, grate the cheese, melt the 
butter, and mix with the rest of the ingredients, 
and the eggs, which should be previously beaten. 
Let the mixture stand for about an hour, and then 
knead it into a paste, roll it out very thin, cut into 
small pieces, and bake in a quick oven. Time, 
about fifteen or sixteen minutes. 

A German Entbemet. — Boil * eight eggs quite 
hard, and when cold cut them in two lengthwise. 
Take the yelks out very carefully, pass them through 
a fine sieve, and mix them well with half a pint of 
cream, (or more, if required,) and then add pepperj 
salt, and herbs. Pour this sauce into a very flat 
pie-dish that will stand heat, and place the white 
half eggs carefully in it, arranging them in the form 
of a star, or any other pattern preferred. Fill up 
the vacancy left in them by the yelks having been 
removed, with the same mixture, and strew a few 
bread crumbs over them. Bake this very slightly, 
just enough to give it a bright yellow color, and 
serve it up in the dish in which it has been baked. 

Obayy for Fowls, or . other Deligatb 
Dishes. — Take half a pound of lean beef, slice 
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and score ii^ and a piece of botte tbe siae of a nni- 
m^. Sprinkle it with floor, add a small onion, 
then pot it all into a stewpan ; stir it round over 
the fire for ten minutes, then poor into it one pint 
of boiling water ; skim it carefblly ; let it all boil 
together fw five minutes ; strain it, and it is readj. 

To Keep Sausaob Fhebh all the Yeab.^ 
Make into cakes, and fiyas if fi>r present use; 
pack in stone jam, and if the grease that fiies out 
of the meat is not sufficient to cover it, pour over 
hot lard so as to cover it^ and eniirelj ezdode the 
air. 

Rolled Pattzbs from HEMAniB op Meat. — 
The remains of roast veal, or any roast meat, is 
chopped very fine with &t or ham, adding to it a 
little nutm^, salt, and butter, some eggs, parsley, 
and chopped shalots. Stir this over the fire tiU 
thick enough for stuffing; fill some rolls with this, 
and bake as the patties for field-fiire. 

OULINABT COUPLETS. 

BT ▲ RHTMIVO BFXdXai. 

Always have lobster sauce with salmon. 
And put mint sauce your roasted lamb on. 

Veal outlets dip in egg and bread orumb— 
Fry till yon see a brownish red come. 

Grate Gruyere cheese on macaroni ; 
Make the top crisp, bat not too bony. 

In venison gravy, currant jelly 
Mix with old port — see FrancatellL 
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In dressing salad, mind this law — 
With two hard yelks use one that's raw. 

Boast Teal with rich stock gravy serve ; 
And pickled mnshrooms, too, observe. 

Boast pork, sans apple sance, past donbt» 
Is " Hamlet" with the Prince left ont 

Your mQtton<<shops with paper cover, 
And make them amber brown all over. 

Broil lightly yoni; bee&teaks — ^to fry it 
Argoes contempt of Ohristian diet. 

Kidneys a finer flavor gain 

By stewing them in good champagne. 

Buy stall-fed pigeons. When yoa've got them. 
The way to cook them is to pot them. 

Woodgrouse are dry when gamps have marred '< 
Before yoo roast 'em always lard 'em. 

To roast spring chickens is to spoil 'em — 
Just split 'em down the back and broil 'em. 

It gives troe epicures the vapors 
To see boiled mtttton, minus capers. 

Boiled torkey, gourmands know, of course. 
Is exquisite with celery sauce.. 

The cook deserves a hearty cuffing 

Who serves roast fowls with tasteless stuffing 

Smelts require egg and biscuit powder. 
Don't put Oftt pork in your clam chowder. 

Egg sauce — few make it right, alas I 
Is good with blue-fish or with bass. 



V 
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Nice oyster SMioe gires lest to cod — 
A fish, when fresh, to fetst a god. 

Shftd, ttoffed And baked, is most delidoiu— 
Twoald have electrified Apicins. 

Boasted in paste, a haonch of mutton, 
make ascetics play the glutton. 



But one might rhyme for weeks this waj^ 
And still have lots of things to say. 



And so ru close— for, reader mine» 
This is about the hoar I dine. 



CHAPltot XIV. 

FBOFCtsnONATB WEIGHIB AND XEASUBEB. 

1 lb. of Batter equals 1 quart 

1 lb. of Loaf Sugar equals 1 quart 

1 lb. of Flour equals 1 quart 

1 lb. 2 oz. of Indian Meals equals 1 quart 

•1 lb. 2 oz. of Brown Sugar equals 1 quart 

1 lb. 1 oz. of Powdered Sugar equals 1 quart 

1 tablespoonfiil of Salt equals 1 ounoe. 

10 unbroken ben ^gs equals 1 lb. 

A teaspoon contains about 20 drops of a liquid. 

A wineglass contains about 4 tablespoonfuls. 
• A so-called quart bottle contains about a pint and 
abalf. 

One gallon equals balf a peck. 

tablespoonfuls equals balf a pint 
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Abcniflthy biaenit, 321. 
A bin of fkn, 414. 
A dish of mow, 271. 
Agng, 403. 
A la mode, beef, 80. 
Almond bisouit, 359. 
oake, 348. 
oake, bitter, 351. 
oake» sweet, 349. 
cap cake, 349. 
ouBtard oake, 373. 
jelly cake, 346. 
peppernats, 339. 
pudding, 219. 
Urt, 241. 
Angel'f food, 283. 
Apple and auince Jelly, 293. 
a delioioas diih, 287. 
oake, 352. 
Charlotte, 288. 
ehceseeake, 354. 
eheeseoakes, 270. 
orab, jam, 295. 
oream, 247. 
castard, 267. 
float, 288. 

floating ifllandy 289. 
in jelly, 288. 
island, 289. 
Jam, 294. 
jelly, 293. 
marmalade, 295. 
piqne, 270. 
preserve, 295. 
puff, 237. 

padding, boiled. 199. 
baked, 200. 
rich and sweet, 
200. 

28 



Apple roll, 201. 
snow, 289. 
ioofll8, 288. 
Aprioot jam, 277. 
A relish, 424. 
Army cake, 348. 
Arrowroot biscuit, 353. 

pap with milk, 41L 

pudding. 212. 
Artiohokes, fried, 171. 

pickled, 88. 
Ash oake, 375. 
Asparagus, 175. 

omelette, 17T. 

soup, 177. 

stewed, 178. 

toast, 177. 
Aunt Harriet's pie, 235. 

Bachelor buttons, 383. 
Bacon and veal patties, 114. 

omelette, 307. 
Bake a large flsh whole^ to, 38. 
Baked apple pudding, 200. 

chicken in rice, 133. 

crumbs of hnrnd, 409. 

flour and beef tn, 407. 

flour bouillie^ 410. 

ham, 122. 

lemon pudding, 208. 

mincea mutton, 97. 

potatoes, 147. 

sponge puddings 204. 

tomatoes, 185. 

turkey. No. 1, 129. 
No. 2. 130. 
Baking sweet eakes, hints for, 839« 
Balls, beef, 84. 

codfish, 40. 
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BftOfy oorn, 161. 

ooniad beef, haihed, 84» 
•nail 9gg, with cftlTi h«ad, 
417. 
Bmmim, fried, 169. 
BarbAn'f plum padding, 196. 
fiar^j lemonade, 893. 
orangeade, 39S. 
Bain buM, Z:ii. 
Batter, ojiter patties in, 46. 
potatoef fried in, IM. 
padding, boiled, 216. 
Banaa, boiled, 168. 

oooked in French style, 

167. 
string, 167. 

for winter nsa^ 166 
to pickle, 61. 
Beef Ik la mode, 80. 
balls, 84. 

brisket staffed, 86. 
Baaf, oakes, No. 1, 89. 
No. 2, 89. 
oomed, boiled, 85. 
hasb, 85. 
hash balls, 84. 
mook Tenison, 84. 
oroqaettes, 89. 
eatleCs, 81. 
fiUet of, 82. 

flllet, with mosbrooms, 81. 
minoed, 88. 
pickling, 86. 
pie, Bnglisb, 82. 
potted, 88. 
roasted, Yorkshire pudding, 

85. 
romp of, 79. 
soap, 21. 

plain, 21. 
stewe<C 79. 

stewed with onions, 80. 
teay406. 

tea and baked flonr, 407. 
Beefsteak pie, 83. 

padding, 83. 
smothered in onions, 
83. 
Beer, gingar, 402. 

common, 402. 
powders^ 403. 
Baet-root, to pickle, 64. 



Bael% boiled, ITS. 

Belslse tomato sanoe, 50. 

Berwick sponge cake, 369. 

Bererage^ oooling snnmiar, 40L 

Bibaroe, 252. 

Biddle podding^ 215s 

BUI of fare, 414. 

Bisd's nest padding, 224. 

Birds, potted, 142. 

Birthday padding, 225. 

Bisooi^ abemethj, 32L 

almond, 359. 

arrowroot, 853. 

batter, 319. 

cakes, 319. 

eream, No.' 1, 819. 

cream. No. S, 370. 

German oroam, 319. 

elnger, 339. 

Qnuiam, 313. 

judge's, 321. 

light, 318. 

milk, 320. 

No. 1, 318. 

No. 2, 359. 

potato, 320. 

padding, 213. 

Queen's, 364. 

rock, 358. 

roogh, 359. 

soda, 320. 

soar cream, 329. 

sponge, 368. 

sweet, 360. 

wine, 358. 
Bisqne of lobster, 82. 
Bitter almond oake^ 351. 
Blackberries, 279. 
Blaokbeny cakes, 855. 
cordial, 404. 
jeUy, 278. 
padding, 218. 
Black cake, 353. 
Black currant jam, 290. 
jelly, 290. 
tart, 240. 
Blanc mange, 254. 

chocolate, 255. 
cornstarch, 255. 
tapioca, 254. 
Boiled apple padding, 199. 
batter podding^ 216. 
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BoUod heukB, 168. 

b«eti, 175. 

breast of Iamb, 100. 

oabbage with ]ii«at» 179. 

caaliflower, 169. 

oorned bee^ 86. 

fig padding, 204. 

fillet of Teal, 110. 

fionr bonillie^ 410. 

Indian padding, 212. 

leg of lamb, 102. 

onions, 173. 

partridges, 185. 

peas, 178. 

potatoes, 145. 

raisin padding, 205. 

splnaon, 172. 

snet padding, 211. 
Boned quarter of Iamb, 102. 
Bordeaux oake, 844. 
Boston oake, 364. 
Bottling oberries, 288. 
BooiUie of baked floor, 410. 
boiled floor, 410. 
Brandj peaobesi 291. 
Bread, 309. 

and batter paddings 223. 

and rolls, 809. 

brown, 312. 

oom, 312. 

oom, eommon, 315. 

oommeal, 318. 

Boottish sborty 316. 

ginffer, 339. 

Qnuiam, 314. 

loaf, 313. 

bomemade, 311. / 

Indian oorn, 315. 

Italian, 314. 

ligbt oom, 312. 

panada, 410. 

potato, No. 1, 811. 
No. 2, 315. 

premiom rye^ 312. 

paddings 222. 

brown, 222. 
simple^ 222. 

receipt, 810. 

rioe, 312. 

sanoe, 65. 

Sooteh short, 816. 

short, 316. 



Bread, wheaten, 310. 
Breaded Teal ohops, 109. 
Breakfast bnttermilk oaku^ 836. 

dish, 416. 

French rolls, 828. 

fried cakes, 826. 

hominy oakes, 326. 

Johnny oake^ 326. 

light rolls, 828. 

puff's, 827. 

soda cakes, 327. 

short eakes, 326. 

Sally Lunn, 828. 

tomatoes, 165. 

Virginia, cakes, 327. 

Waffles, 826. 
Breast of lamb, boiled, 100. 
stewed, 99. 
with 



wrcuouBii* 
bers, 103. 
Breast, loin and neck of laml^ lOL 
of Teal, oyster saoM^ llO. 
Bride oake, 868. 
Brighton pudding, 207. 
Brisket of beef stuffed, 80. 
Broiled chicken, 13L 
eggs, 804. 
lamb steak, 101. 
mushrooms, 181. 
mutton kidneysy 106. 
parsnips, 168. 
partridges, 134. 
porkstcak, 120. 
potatoes, 146. 
tomatoes, 163. 
Broma, 380. 
Broth, chicken, 26. 
mutton, 22. 
Brown chicken soup, 26. 

eggs. 304. 
Browned minced muttoiii 98. 
potatoes, 152. 
tomatoes, 164. 
Browning, 53. 
Bubble and squeak, 88. 
Bun, bath, 335. 
fritters, 260. 
ground rice, 336. 
loaf, 373. 
rich, 336. 
Spanish, 336. 
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Ban, SpwUli, tZMlIait, 836. 
Bant, |84. 
Barnt nigAr, 263. 
Batter and punley, 171. 
ehoeoUto, 363. 
«ookiM| 357. 
eari«df 297. 
making, 396. 
nneid, to raitore, 397. 
that threatens to tan raa- 

oid, 296. 
to preterro^ 297. 
Bvttnad eggt, 807. 
onioni, 178. 
orange-Jniee, 266. 
Bottennilk breakfiut oakeS| 323. 
eheese, 800, 

CWMmc* ^^^^ with meat, 179. 
oold» 180. 
jelly, 181. 
red, ftewed, 180. 
piokled, 68. 
to pickle^ 62. 
•tewed, No. 1, 180. 
No. 2, 181. 
to piekle a good oolor, 63. 
Oaf6 an lait, 882. 

noir, 882. 
Gakei, almond, 348. 

enp, 349. 
jelly, 346. • 
■weet, 849. 
apple, 362. 
apple oheese, 270. 
army, 346. 
beef, No. 1, 89. 
No. 2, 89. 
Benriok sponge, 369. 
btseuit, 319. 
bitter almond, 351. 
black, 853. 
blaokbeny, 355. 
Bordeaux, 344. 
breakfast, Johnny, 326. 

short, 325. 
bride, 858. 
. bnttennilk breakfast, 325. 
earaway, 350. 
oheap, 338. 
eheese, 299. 
•hildrea's, 836. 



Oakm, ehoeolate^ 362. 

drop, 363. 
pastes 368. 

Christmas, 345. 
eitron eheese^ 355. 
Clay, 343. 
eoooannt, 361. 
ooeoanut cheese, 335. 
eoooannt loa^ 362. 
eoffee, 327. 
Congress, 367. 
Conneetient loai; 3fi. 
corn, 323. 
oomstaroh, 337. 
eream« 370. 
enp, 351. 
I>eri>y short, 366. 
Dntoh, 366. 
egg eheese, 306. 
fine sponge, 369. 
fish, 40. 

for dessert, 266. 
French, 338. 
French cream, 869« 

tea, 328. 
fried breakfast, 326. 
frosted loaf, 350. 
fruit, 347. 

good, 347. 

molasses, 347. 

soda, 347. 

without eggSt 347. 
German sponge, 367. 

tea, 329. 
ginger sponge, 342. 

loaf, 342. 
good boy's, 351. 
good plain, 337. 
gratea ooeoannt, 361. 
green com, 328. 
gronnd rice, 357. 
nints for making and bak- 
ing sweet, 330. 
hominy breakfast, 326i. 
Indian, 322. 
Jeffenion, 354. 
jelly. .^46. 
Jenny Lind, 354. 
Johnny, 322. 
Josephine, 354. 
loTc, 334. 
loaf, ehildren% 333. 
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OikM^ Utmon, 330, 841. 

eheeae, 341. 

drop, 340. 

niperior, 340. 
marble, 353. 
M ftzimiUian, 350. 
medlaj, 387. 
molAMM cup, 338. 
drop, 338. 
ii»T7, 348. 

•New Bnsland loaf, 343. 
orange cneeae, 341. 
PennijlTania tea» 329. 
pippin, 352. 
plain tea, 329. 
plan, poand, and brlde^ 

332. 
padding, 214. 
pound, 3i8. 

rioe,348. 
prone, 368. 
Qneen, 388. 
lailroad, 354. 
rioe,323. 
rook, 334. 
rose water, 348. 
rye drop, 337. 
nndwiehee, 381. 
ianaage, 125. 
iaTory potatOy 16T. 
■ohool, 352. 
•eed»349. 
■hoii, 322. 
simple te% 380. 
soda, 323. 
soda, 337. 
sponge, 388. 
sponge, for desserty 270. 
< BtoTent, 351. 
sagar, 352. 
saperior sponge, 889. 

tea»329. 
tea, 828. 
trareller's, 861. 
regetable oyster, 175. 
Virginia breakfast, 827. 
white ooooannt, 382. 
Tule-tide, 346. 
Oike^ iJmond onstard, 378. 
ash, 376. 
Boston, 384. 
•hooolate paite^ 383. 



Cake, enrrant loaf, 888. 
line ioing for, 375. 
Frenoh, 373. 
German oomaoQpi% 871. 
gold, 384. 
ffood meat, 417. 
noney, 873. 
lady, 872. 
Lincoln, 384. 
loncheon, 3721 
Molly's, 372. 
mountain, 375. 
Mrs. W.'s snow, 386.^ 
prinoess, 383. 
raisin, 374. 
Bootoh, 388. 
silrer, 385. 
snow, 385. 
Swiss, 372. 
Trafalgar, 374. 
Washington, 371. 

pie, 871. 
white, 885. 
White Mountain, 875. 
wine, 874. 
Oaledonian oream 245. 
Calf's feet potted, 143. 
hea< 109. 

oollared, 112. 
hashed, IIL 
sonp, 25. 
Canned blaokberriee, 291. 
com, 181. 
peaches, 291. 
raspberries, 291. 
regetables, 291. 
Caper saoee and onions^ 174. 
Capillaire, 400. 
Caraway oake, 850. , 

Carolina ohow-ohow, 85. 

rioe, 188. 
Caromel, 282. 

chooolate^ 282. 
padding, 208. 
Carrots, 170. 

fritters, 170. 
podding, 215. 
soap, 27. 
Cassandra pudding, 207. 
Catsup, oold, 78. 

pepper, 78. 
tomato. No. 1, 70* 
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Ottteopy tomato, Fe. % tt. 
OuOiAower, 167. • 

boiM, 159. 
fried, 1«0. 
in milk, 160. 
omeletta, 160. 
OclMy ewenoe. 174. 
fried, 174. 
preterrey 275, 
iMtoe, 67. 
ftewed. 174. 
Charlotte apple, 266. 

de Knste, 266. 

jmn or mennalade^ 265. 

BiUM, 264. 

chooolate^ 264. 
Obeop oake, S88. 
Oheeie Biieuit, 209. 

buttermilk, 800. 
apple, 270. 
oitron, 355. 
eoooanat, 355. 
299. 

•SS, S06. 
lemon, 34L 
orange^ 341. 
oreiM| SOI. 
pineapple, 298, 
potato, 298. 
potted, 800. 
itraws, 800. 
Oheeiikini, 425. 
Ohany and onirant tart, 240. 
bottled, 288. 
fool, 288. 
fritters, 261. 
jam, 289. 
marmalade, 288. 
morello wjr^p, 8|^8« 
preserre, 287* 
fpioed, 288. 
Ohtoken and roast veal toapf 84. 
baked in rioe, 188. 
broth, 26. 
oold, fried, 132. 
panada, 409. 
pot-pie, 182. 
puffs, 133. 
salad, 186. 

imall, to frieasseoi 181. 
■oup, brown, 26. 
to broil, 181. 



Children's eake^ 836. 

loaf oake, 888. 
Chinese rioe, 165. 
Chips, potato, 146. 
Chooolate a la Fraaeales^ 37V. 
blaae maoge^ 255. 
butter, 263. 
eake,362. 
oaromel, 262. 
Chariotte Bun, 264. 
oroam, 245. « 
eream enstard pnddiq^ 

221. 
padding, 216. 
to make good, 879. 
Choiee fowl padding, 128. 
Chops, pork, 119. 

Teal, breaded, 109. 
with ooeaml>erSy 105. 
Chow-ehow, 66. 

Carolina, 65. 
old Virginia, 66. 
piokle, 66. 
Chowder, New England, 81. 
Christmas eake, 345. 

plam padding, IM. 
pudding, 195. 
Chataej, 62. 
Citron oheeseeakea, 355. 
preserre^ 276. 
pudding, 219. 
Clam fritters, 45. 
Clam's sponge pudding, 26^ 
Clay eake, 843. 
Clear gnrj soup, 28. 
Clores, syrap or, 389. 
Coooa shells, 380. 
Coooanat eake^ 361. 

grated, 861. 
eheeseoakes, 355. 
jumblea, 856. 
loaf eake, 362. 
pudding, 201. 

oup, 202. 
eustard, 2it. 
flne^ 201. 
Codfish balls, 40. 
fried, 36. 
pioked up, 39. ' 
Crackers, Qraham, 313. 
pies, 234. 
foda pioii 284. 
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Cod foonds, 40. 

Coffee And ita preptrtttioiii ZB(K 

Coffee, oonoentratedy 385. 

good| 884. 
Cold oabbftge, 180. 
oaUup, 78. 
ebicken, fried, 182. 
oap pudding, 215. 
meat rlBsoles, 418. 
matton, 94. 
flaw, 180. 

diening for, 180. 
Coloring for grayiee, 414. 
Common com bread;, 815. 
ginger beer, 402. 
Compote anx oonfitaie% 259. 
Congreu oake, 367. 
Conneotiont loaf oake^ 348. 
Cookiei, 857. 

batter, 357. 
good, 357. 
Cooling inmmer beyen§e^ 401. 
Com baUs, 181. 
bread, 312. 

oommon, 815. 
ligbt, 312. 
oake, 323. 
fiitten, 188. 
green, Oftke, 323. 

dumplings, 168 
pndaing, 215. 
Indian, bread, 815. 
in oant, 161. 
meal bread, 313. 
miAni, 325. 
pudding, 212/ 
ojitert, 161. 
porridge, 161. 
Corned beef balli, baabed, 8^ 
boiled, 85. 
hafh, 85. 
moek Tenison, 84. 
Cornitareb blano mange, 255. 
oakes, 337. 
pie, 238. 
Comnoopia oake, German, 371* 
Cottage plum pudding, 197. 

pudding, 193. 
Cougb, flaxseed Jelly, for, 407. 
Couplots, oulinary, 426. , 
Crab apple jam, 295. 
Cnbi,boilad»45. 






Craekeit, Oraliam, 813. 
pies, 234. 
soda pies, 234. 
Cmnberry tart, 239. 
Cream, appl^ 247. 

bisouit, German, 319. 
No. 1,819. 
No. 2, 370. 
sour, 320. 
oake, 370. 
Caledonian, 245. 
ebeese, 301. , 
ebooolate, 245. 
enstard ebooolate pud- 
ding, 221. 
enstard pie^ 238. 
Frenoh, 246. 
lUlian, 247. 
lemon, 248. 
Madeira, 247. 
orange, 245. 
panoakes, 258. 
pie, 238. 
pudding,. 220. 
raspbeiT7 tart, 240. 
Sootob, 245. 
Spanish, 248. 
snow, 246. 
Telret, 246. 
Washington pie^ 259* 
Creamed potatoes, lo6. 
Croquettes, beef, 89. 

potato, 155. 
Teal, 115. 
Crullers, 344. 
Crumbed oysters, 43. 
Crumb pudding, 214. 
Crumbs of bread baked, 409. 
Crumpets, 324. 
Crust for meat pies, 233. 
raised pies, 233. 
saToiy pies, 232. 
Cnetombers, ripe, piokled, 70. 
green, ** 71. 
salad, 184. 
Culinary oouplets, 426. 
Cup oake, 851. 

molasses, 336. 
Curled butter, 297. 
Cured hams, 122. 
Cured quails in oil, 136. 
Currant and cherry tart, 249. 
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Oamal tad iMi dnnUa(i»S6t. 
jaa,S90. 

JaUy, 289. 

blaok,SM 
loaf oak«» 36S. 
pudding* 218. 
fjnip, S88. 
tert, bla«k, 240. 
Ovrry of wnuX, 108. 
OuUidy aliiioiid, oake, 878. 
and whey, 288. 
asple, 267. 

enooooolato nrwim, pud- 
ding, 221. 
enaa pie, 288. 
Frenoh, 258. 
fritten, 260. 
lemon tart, 287* 
orange, 258. 
•olid, 257. 
CmtM^ beef, 81. 
fowl, 127. 

lamb and fpinaelii lOL 
mutton, 90. 

iUbeiM^92. 
pamip, 188» 
pork, 120. 

▼eal, with ragout, 110. 
sweet horba, 
108. 

Ddieale doMert, 252. 
Delioiona diah of applet, 267. 
I>cri>j ihortoake, 88o. 
BeoMrty oakes for, 208. 
delicate, 252. 
iponge oake for, 270. 
Biniier rolU, 817. 
Direetiona for preaerring fruit, 

278. 
Dlth, breaklkat, 410. 

of apples, delioiona, 287. 
of maoaroni, tweet, 261. 
Bonghnutt, 844. 

old-fashioned, 848. 
Drett, kidneys, to, 106. 
Bretiing for talad, 184. 

Italian, 186. 
Bwitt, 187. 
Bratting for aalad without oil, 
184. 



Bifad mnthrooma, 182. 
ttrawberriea, 282. 
Brop eake^ ohoeolate, 863. 
lemon, 340. 
170,887. 
Bropi^ tngar, 271. 
Buok, wUd, 187. 

taoeefor,88b 
Buq»linga, egg, 305. 

gre e n oom, 188. 
Oxford, 257. 
tanaage, 125. 
an0^!67. 
an< 
Butah oake, 308. 

Ban anerO, 403. 
Xoomomioal pudding, 210. 

ttoek for tovp, 28. 
Tealtonp, 23. 
Belt, fried, 87. 
BggbaUt,803. 

' imall, to aerm wi& 
calf 'I head, 4Xt. 
eheeaeeaket, 308. 
dumpltnga, 805. 
omelette, 307. 
plant, 175. 
pnih, 237. 
aandwiohea, 308. 
tanoe^ tweet, 80. 
yelk of, with glynoriut^ ilL 
Bggt k rArdennaiaob 303. 
h TAnrore, 303. 
boiled, 802. 
broiled, 304. 
brown, 304. 
buttered, 307. 

how to oook and aarrc^ 888. 
minoed, 304. 
piokled, No. I, 71. 
No. 2, 72. 
poaohed, with minoed vua^ 

113. 
preterTod, 306« 
rumbled, 306. 
tor le plat, 302. 
to keep, 431. 
Elegant fritters, 201. 
England ehowder. New, 81« 
English beef pie, 82. 

raisea pork pi% IXL, 
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Eiae&M of oeleiy, 174. 
nutmeg, 422. 
roM, 422. 
Bzoellent lemon pudding, 203. 

portable lemoniide^ 391. 
BxoeUent Spanifh bun, 336. 
Tinegar, 422. 



Famflj puddftig, 210. 
Fuie, % bill of, 414. 
Fsnnert' pie, 284. 

pudding, 209. 
FftrmhouM syllAonb, 421. 
Fig pudding, 204. 

boiled, 204. 
FiUet of beef, 82. 

and mna]uroonii,81. 
Teal, boiled, 110. 
Fine floor panada, 409. 
ioing for cake, 376. 
•ponge eake, 869. 
Fish and meat omelettes, 416 
balle,40. 
oakei, 40. 
ood, picked up^ 39. 

to fry, 86. 
larger to bake whole, 36. 
potted, 139. 
roek, S6# 
•alt, 38. 

with paimipi, 39. 



jecL 64. 

ituffefl, 36. 
to pickle, 37. 
Flaked onions, 173. 
Flaky orust, 229. . 
Flaxseed jelly, for a oooghi 407. 
Float, apple, 268. 
Floating island, 263. 

apple, 269. 
flne^ 263. 
Floats, 264. 
Florentines, 244. 
Flottkrengel, German, 262. 
Flour, bouiUie of baked, 410. 

boiled, 410. 
Flummery, lemon, 249. 
Food, angel's, 263. 
Fool, cherry or strawbeny, 288. 
laspbeny, 276. 
419. 



Foroemealy for Teal, turkey, and 
fowls, 420. 
oyster, 44. 
▼eal, 116. 
Fortunatus pudding, 220. 
Fowl cutlet^ 127. 

pudding, choice, 128. 
Fowls, sauce for, 66. 
steamed, 127. 
stewed with onions, 127. 
to bake, 129. 

bone, forfirioassee, 128. 
prepare^ for oooking, 

126. 
roast, 128. 
French breakfast roils, 328. 
I, Ko. 1, 338. 
No. 2, 378. 
246. • 

cake, 369. 
emst for raised pies, 238. 
custard, 268. 
island, 264. 
Jumbles, 866. 
mashed potatoes, 167. 
rolls, 817. 
tea cakes, 328. 
Fresh pork pie, 119. 
Friai^s omelette, 263. 
Fricassee of lamb, 102. 
Toal, 108. 
parsnip, 169. 
small chickens, 131. 
to bone fowls for, 128* 
white, 132. 
Fried artichokes, 171. 
bananas, 169. 
breakfast cakes, 326. 
cauliflower, 160. 
cdeiy, 174. 
codfish, 86. 
cold chicken, 132. 
eels, 37. 
halibut, 37. 
potties, 114. 
partridge, 136. 
plantain, 169. 
potatoes, 149. 

in batter, 16«. 
Fried sheep kidneys, 106. 
sweetbreads, 117. 
trout, 36. 
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«MTOty 170. 

dhwrj, 261. 

oora, I61. 

•teganC) SSL 
pMmipy No. 1, 168. 
No. t, 169. 
potato, 163. 
pork Mid appk^ 110. 
fpiood, fofar for, 266. 
tomato, 164. 
IMt oako, U7, 

ffOod,U7. 
molaiaet, S47. 
ioda,647. 
# witlioatofgt,847. 

dIrtolloBf to prM«rT% 278. 
imlaod paddiag^ 206. 
^nipt, 286. 
linogan^ 294. 

mixod,297. 

Qamo, to keep, 127. 

Ganiih and TOfotoblM for roaft 

lamb, 69. 
Oatoaa do pommo^ 268^ 262. 
Oolatiao, 418. 

jolly, 418. 
Gonnaa ooraoeopia oako^ 271. 
otoam biwnlt, 219. 
OBtromot, 426. 
flottkrengol 252. 
lady fingors, 266* 
puddiac, 2tt. 
paffi, 286. 

reooipt for oyslcr pow- 
der, 48. 
•poago oak«^ 867. 
toa oakei, 820. 
wafflei, 824. 
OhorUni, 69. 
eiUetpie,180. 
•anoe, 66. 
Ginger beer, 402. 

oommon, 402. 
powderi, 408. 
biteait, 389. 
broad, 889. 

•on, 888. 



Glagor broad, tUbk, 828. 
j«mblot,84S. 
loaf oako^ 842. 
pop,4M. 
aaapi, 289. 
ipongo oak% 842. 
wiiN^ 899. 
Oljoorino and yolk of iCK dU. ' 
Gold oake^ 864. 
GoUflB pniddtng, 207. 
Good 0(^00, 884. 

moat oake, 417. 
plain oako^ 21^. 
■onp itook, 19. 
Ooooobonrioi, gnon, to bolfl^ 

286. 
GooMboRy and raapbonr Jol|y. 
281. 
Jam,groen,282. 
red* 281. 
whiter 288i 
Jolly, 281. 
padding, 218. 
lymp, 288. 
Tinogar, 298. 
Gooto, boilodf 128. 
Giabam blaeait, 218. 
brand, 214. 
oraokori, 218. 
loaf, 213. 
Grandmamma'! podding^ 228. 
Grated ooeoandt oake^ 26L 
Gravy, oloar, loup, 28. 
ooloring for, 414. 
forfowli,426. 
rieh,416. 
▼oal, oonp, 24. 
Gray padding, 198. 
Groon oom oake, 822. 

dnmpUng% 188. 
oaonmber piokle^ 71. 
onrrant padding, 218. 
gooeebemes, bottled, 280. 
gooMbeny jam, 282. 
mint taaoe^ 67. 
poaa, 178. 
Greengagoi, 280. 
Greengage jam, 279. 
tart, 242. 
Griftle and meat of oonp boB% 

to aie, 417. 
Gronnd rioo baas 886* 
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Ground tIm oake, 35T. 
Gumbo, 39. 

or okn 9ovp, SO. 

•oap, soathern, 30. 

Half-p&j pnddlnr, 192. 
HsliboC) to fry, 87. 
Haih omeletto, 123. 
pie, 132. 
toMt,123. 
toDgno or 
123. 

Hams, to bake, 122. 
oura, 122a 
Haalied oalf i head, IIL 
oornad bee^ 85. 
Haih balls of oorned besf, 8^ 
Hedge pears, to preeerre^ 278. 
Herring, to plokle, 88. 
Hints for making and baking 

sweet eakeSy 330. 
Homemade bread, 311. 
Tsast, 377. 
Hominj brMkflwt eakes, 326. 
Honej eakes, 373. 
Honejoomb, lemon, 231* 
Horseradish saooe^ 68. 
Hops and potato yeasty 378. 
Hot ieing, 376. 
sl»w, 181. 
How to oook and serre egg% 302. 
make soaps, 17. 
mix mostardt 4S2. 

lee oreams, 271. 
loed lemon paddings 203^ 
lee padding, 192. 
loing for o^es, 373. 
hot, 370. 
pastry, 232. 
Imitation of moek tartle ioap, 23. 
Imperial, 400. 

pop, 400. 
Indian eake, 332. 

oorn bread, 315. 
meal padding, 313. 
padding, boiled, 313 
India piokle, 67. 
Island, apple, 269. 
floating^ 363. 
floaUng, apple, 369. 
fliis^263. 



Island, Freneh, 254. 
Italian bread, 314. 

eream, 247. 

salad dressing, 185. 

Jam, apple, 294» 

aprioot, 277. 

biaok earranly 290, 

oherry, 289. 

marmalade^ 288. 
or strawbeny, 289. 

erab apple, 295. 

greengage, 279. 

green goosebeny, 282. 

or marmalade eharlottfl^ 265. 

peaoh, 275. 

laspbeny, 275. 

red goosebeny, 28L 

rhabarb, 286. 

strawberry, 283. 

white goosebeny, 282» 
Jefferson oake^ 354. 
Jelly, almond, eaks^ 34tf. 

appk^ 293. 
in,'268. 

blaokbeny, 278. 

blaok oarran^ 290. 

oabbags^ 181. 

eake, 346. 

oarrant, 289. 

llazssed, for a omigh, 407. 

fh)m ffeladne, 413. 

gooseberry, 281. 

and imspbeny. 
281. 

orange, 412. 

pineapple, 285. 

porter, 412. 

port wine, 412. 

sago, 412. 

strawbeny, 283. 

qainoe, 292. 

and appls^ 293. 
Jenny Lind eake, 364. 
Johnny oake, 322. 

breakfast, 336. 
Josephine oake, 354. 
Jadge's bisoait, 321. 
Jaioe of orange, battered, 366. 
Jambles, ooooanut, 366. 
French, 366. 
No. 1, 356. 
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JvmUM, Vo. ]L ST4. 

80ft,t5«. 

Juy pi«^ IM. 

Km«rte^ 41. 
Keeping egge, iSl. 

game, 187. 

•Mieagei fteeh, i26. 
Kidney oiMlecto k 1* broelMtte^ 

itr. 

No. 1, IM. 
Ko. 3, SOT. 
Kidneji^ muttoB, breiled, 106. 
ibeep, fried, 106. 
to dreei, 105« 
Kiiep uid mits, S61. 

Lftdiee* fingers, S60. 
Udj oake, 87S. 
flngen^ SOO. 

Gennaiiy 860. 
X«it de ponle^ 808. 

men, 481. 
Lninb^ boned quarter of^ 108. 

breeity itewed with peaa 
or enoamb«r8,108. 
or neok, to boiJ^lOL 
to itew, 99. 
broiled steak, 101. 
•hops, 100. 

ontfets and splnaol^ 101. 
' foreqoarter of, 98. 
IHeassee of, 102. 
garnish and regetablei for 

roast, 99. 
larded, 105. 
leg of, 99. 

stewed, 104. 
to boil, 102. 
roast. 102. 
loin, neek, and nreast, 101. 
ribs of, 99. 
sarory pie^ 108. 
sweetbreads, 10^ 
to roast, 98. 
Lard, 419. 
Larded Iamb, 105. 
L'Ardennaise, eggs, 808. 
L'Aarore, eggs, 308. 
Leg of lamb, 99. 

to boil, 102. 
zoasty 108. 



Leg of lamb, to slew, 104. 

of pork, to roest, 118. 

Tiemonado Ik la Soyer, 392. 



supenor. 



92. 
bariej, 893. 
mook, No. 1, 89L 
No. ^898. 
omiige,894. 
portable^ 891. 
powden,4!08. 

^890. 

Lenon eake^ 841. 

nperior, 840. 
flhtencake^ 841. 
oreanif 848. 
oostard tart, 287. 
drop oake^ 340. 
flnmmeiy, 249. 
honeyoomb, 251. 
piokle,61. 

to make^ tO. 
pi«^ No. 1, 287. 
No. 2, 288. 
piiih,280. 
padding, 202. 

baked, 208. 
ezoellenV 208. 
ised,20S. 
rlM,248. 
ianee^59. 
i^gmp, 888. 
tart, 241. 
teaoake, 880. 
water, 898. 
water-ioe, 404. 
wine, 899. 
Lettnoe peas, 178. 

stalks, to preserre^ 270. 
Llebig's soap, 400. 
Light bisoait, 818. 

breakfast roils, 828. 
oom brea^ 812. 
Sally Lnnn, 822. 
Linooln oake, 364. 
Loaf eake^ ebildren's, 888. 
ooeoannt, 862. 
Conneetioat, 348. 
oorraot, 358. 
frosted, 350. 
iger, 842. 
ew Bnghuidt, 848. 
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Loftf podding, rtale, 208. 
Lobfter bisque, 32. 

p»Uies, 41. 

rissoles, 42. 

salad, 18«. 

soup, 81. 
Loin of mutton, to roll, 90. 

neok,and breast of lamb,101. 
Lore oake, 334. 
Lnneheon oake, 372. 

pudding, 208. 

Maearoni pie, 239. 

puddins, 214. 
sweet dish of, 2S1. 
Kaoaroons, bitter, 342. 
sweet, 341. 
Madeira eream, 247. 

sanoe, 69. 
Maldng and baking sweet eakes, 
830. 
butter, 298. 
soup, 17. 
Manufaoture of pineapple and po- 
tato ebeeses, 298. 
Marble oake, 368. 
Mannalade, apple, 296. 
enerry, 288. 
peaob, 274. 
pineapple, 286. 
tomato, 60. 
Quinoe, 292. 
Masbed and fried potatoes, 149. 

potatoes, Fronoh, 167. 
Maximillian cake, 360. 
Majounaise for salad, 187. 
Meat and gristle of soup bone,417. 
oebbage boiled with, 179. 
oake, good, 417. 
orust for, pies, 233. 
omelettes, 416. 
pies, superior, 417. 
potted, 189. 
rissoles o^oold, 418. 
soup, salt, 26. 
Medley oake, 367. 
Meringues, 249. 
Milk bisoait, 320. 
panoakes, 268. 
toast, 416. 
Million, soup for tbe, 30. 
Minoed beef, 83. 



MInoed eggs, 304. 
mutton, 97. 

baked, 97. 
browned, 98. 
Teal, No. 1, 118. 
No. 2, 114. 
with poaehed eggi^ 

Minoemeat, 242. 
pie, 242. 

mook, 242. 
rioh, 242. 
Mint sauoe, 67. 

▼inegar, 428. 
Minute pudding, 198. 
Miroton of potatoes, 148. 
Mixed fhiit vinegar, 397. 
mustard, 422. 
piokle, 77. 
Mock lemonade, No. 1, 891. 

No. 2, 393. 
minoe pie^ 242. 
turtle soup, imitation of,2S. 
▼enison of oomed bee^ 84. 
Molasses oup oake, 338. 
drop « 338. 
fruit « 347. 
Moll/s oake, 372. 
Morello oheny ^mp, 388. 
Mountidn eake^ 376. 

White, 376. 
Mrs. W.'s snow oake, 386. 
Muffins, 323. 

oommeal, 326. 
Mulberry syrup, 388. 
Musoadine wine, 398. 
Mushroom oatsup, 49. 
powder, 63* 
sauoe, 64. 
Mnshcooms, broiled, 181. 
dried, 182. 
preserred for winter 

use, 182. 
stewed. 182. 
to piokle, 83. 
with fillet of beef, 81. 
Mustard, to mix, 422. 
Mutton, broth, 22. 
odd, 94. 
outlets, 90. 

i la bene, 92. 
kidneys, broiled, 106. 
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MttttoBi loin ol^ to rol^ M. 

Uked,97. 

brownedy 98. 
pftimed, 90. 

pmand lik« Twisoii^QS. 
Mdole of, & ]» PortugneBQ^ 

n. 

•hoaldw o^ 91. 
■oap, S3. 



NMtartiami, piekltd, tt. 

K«T7 oak«, SA. 

NwtM>» 404. 

Hmt BnglMid loaf Mk% 84S. 

poUUOMy 163. 
NonregisD rmgjphtnjjimtgKjBlVt, 
Nnneiy toa|>, )8. 
Nvti, orukg9, 269. 
HatmMiy 421. 

of, 422. 



OmtmMl graol with milk, 408. 

porrtdfe, 408. 
Oil, qnaiit eared in, 186. 
Okr% dried, 183. 

for winter nea^ 184. 
or gambo loap, 30. 
■tewed, 183. 
Old-fkehioned donghnsti, 843. 

Virginia ohow-ehow, 68. 
Omelette^ k la Cfeppe, 308. 
aeparagaa, 177. 
aoz oroatons, 308. 
baeon, 307. 
oanliflower, 180. 
egg, 307. 
fHar'1,203. 
ham, 133. 
ham, tongue^ or wniMMpe, 

123. 
kidnej, No. 1, 108. 
No. 2, 307. 
meat or fish, 416. 
ojster, 45. 
■onffl^, 306. 
Omnibus padding, 324.' 
Onions and oaper saaoe, 174. 

beefsteak smothered in,83. 
beef stewed with, 80. 
boiled, 173. 
buttered, 173. 



Onloiii flaked, ITS. 

fowls slewed with, W. 
piokled, 84. 
roasted, irS. 
small, to plekk^ 8S. 
spieed, 8^ 
Orangeads^ 394. 

i la Soyer, 393. 
barie7,393. 
plain, 393. 
Orange e h ee s e ea ka^ 341. 

eustanl, 268. 

JeU7,4l2. 

juiea, battered, 288). 

lemonade, 394. 

nuts, 269. 

pie, 234. 

podding, 318. 

■aaee^69. 

syrup, sour, 389. 

tart, 241. 
Orris pudding, 336. 
Oxford dumplings, 36T. 
Ox tongue, petted, 88. 
Oyster eakes, regelabls^ 1T6. 

foroemeat, 44. 

omelette, 46. 

pattiee in batter, 46. 

powder, 43. 

■auosb 46. 

with Tual, 110. 

■tew, 43. 
Oy8t«i% eora, 181. 

eruffibed,43. 
fried, 42. 
piokled, 43. 
sealk»ped,44. 

Panada, bread, 410. 

ehioken, 409. 

of fine flour, 489L 
Paneakes, eream, 368. 

milk, 388. 
Panned mutton, 90. 
Pap, arrowroot, with milk^ 411. 
'Parsley and butter, 171. 
Parsnip outlets, KM. 

frioassee, 189. 

fritters, No. 1, 188. 

fritters, No. 3, 189. 
Parsnips, 188. 
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Pamipf, broiled, 108 

with salt ftihf 19. 
Partridge pie^ 135. 
loap. 37. 
Putridgefy to boil, 186. 
broU, ISi. 
oook, 184. 
irj, 136. 
routy 134. 
stew, 136. 
Paste, puff, 231. 

sweet, 232. 
Pastry, ioing for, 282. 

sandwiches, 248. 
Patties, fried, 114. 
lobster, 41. 
. ojster, 45. 
rolled, 426. 
real, 114. 
Peaoh, jam, 275. 

marmalade, 274. 
pie, 230. 
preserve, 273. 
roUs, 255. 
Peaohes, to brandj, 291. 
Pears for the tea-table, 278. 
hedge, to preterre, 278. 
preseired, 278. 
Peas aa saer6, 179. 
green, 178. 
lettaoe, 178. 
to boil, 178. 
to stew, 177. 
PennsylTaaia padding, 217. 
rusk, 317. 
tea oake, 329. 
Peppemuts, 840. 

almond, 339. 
Peripatetio padding,'220. 
Persian padding, 227. 
PiooaliUi, 72. 
Picked op codfish, 39. 
Piokle, ohow-ohow, 66. 
green tomato, 75. 
India, 67. t 
mixed, 77. 
sweet, 75. 

peaoh, 74. 
tomato, 75. 
tomato, 76. 
yellow, 67. 
Flokled artichokes, 68. 



Pickled beet-root, 64. 

cabbage a good oolor, 68. 
eggs, Mo. 1, 71. 
No. 2, 72. 
fish, 37. 

green oaoambers^ 71. 
herring, 38. 
lemons, No. 1, 51. 
No. 2, 69. 
mashrooms, 63. 
nasturtiums, 63. 
onions, 64. 

small, 63. 
oysters, 42. 

red cabbage. No. 1, 62. 
No. 2, 68. 
ripe caeambers, 7(L 
string beans, 61. 
walnuts. No. 1, 78. 
No. 2, 74^ 
Pickles, 60. 
Pickling beef, 86. 
Pio^ Aunt Harriet's, 285. 
chicken pot, 132. 
oomstaroh, 238. 
cracker, 284. 
cranberry, 289. 
cream, 288. 
custaixl cream, 288. 
English raised pork^ 121« 
farmers', 284. 
fresh pork, 121. 

pot, 119. 
frosted, 238. 
siblet, 130. 
ham, 122. 
kmon. No. 1, 237. 
No. 2, 238. 
macaroni, 239. 
mock mince, 248. 
orange, 234. 
partridge, 135. 
peach, 239. 
pot, veal, 112. 
rabbit, 138. 
rhnbarb, 244. 
rich mkioe, 242. 
Roman, 138. 
savory lamb, 108. 
soda cracker, 234. 
tea, of veal, 112. 
Washington, 235. 
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T\%, WMhlnfton ereun, 2(9. 
Pitf^ eraat for ibmI, 283. 
naMd,22S, 
mrorj, 222. 
■uperior mmX, 417* 
Pikatoto, 424. 
PiAC^ptoJellj, 286. 

narmAladey 285 
praserre, 284, 285. 
witboat oookiag^ 286. 
Pippin Mk«, S62. 

padding, 200. 
Piqav^ apple, 270. 
Plain be«f lonp, 21. 
eak«, good, 837. 
onngMule, 893. 
nitin puddiof, 206. 
tea oake^ 329. 
Plaotalni, fHed, 169. 
Pleafant drink in rammery 400. 
Plna pnddingf 196. 

Barbara*!, 196. 
Christmai, 198. 
eottage, 197. 
riobywithontllonr, 

196. 
•net, 196. 
unriyaUed, 198. 
Pining pniple, 287. 

to preeenre, 286. 
Poaebcd egga, with, minoed real, 

118. 
Pommel an rii, 267. 

de terre 2l la Danoiie,147. 
en p7ramide^l66. 
Pop, ginger, 402. 
imperia], 400, 
oven, 842. 
Potk and apple firitten, 120. 
ohops, 119. 
ontleU, 120. 
freefay pot-pie, 119. 
pie^ Engligh raited, 121. 
frefb, 121. 
" roast leg of, lis. 
torambled, 121. 
•teak, broiled, 120. 
Porridge, oom, 161. 
Porter jelly, 412. 
Port wine jelly, 412. 
Potato biaouiU, 320. 

bread. No. 1, 311. 



Potato bread, STo. 2, SU. 
eakee, mroiy, 187. 
dhipa, 148. 
eroqaettee, 158. 
fritters, 182. 
patties, 168. 
pone, 155. 
pndding, 213. 
rolls, 161. 
salad. No. 1, 153. 
No. 2, 185. 
sanee, 58. 
seones, 163. 
suet pndding, 212. 
•nrprise, 148. 
yeast, 376. 
Potatoes, k la or«me, 158.* 
baked, 147. 
browned, 162. 
French mashed, 157. 
fried with batter, 166. 
in meat, pnddings, and 

pies, 164. 
mashed and fried, 149. 
miroton of^ 148. 
new, 163. 
roasted, 154. 
steamed, 146. 
stewed, 162. 
stniTed, 166. 
to boil, 145. 
broU, 146. 
Pot-pie, ohioken, 132. 
fresh pork, 119. 
Teal, 112. 
Potted beef, 88. 
biids,142. 
ealf 's feet, 143. 
eheese^ 300. 
fish and mea^ 139. 
lobster, 141. 
ox tongnes, 86. 
pigeon, 142. 
rabbit, 142. 
salmon, 37, 141. 
Teal, 142. 

and baoon, 143. 
Pound oake, 348. 

rioe, 348. 
pndding, 213. 
Premium rye bread, .312. 
Preserred apples, 296. 
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Pitwrviid 1nitt«r, S9T. 
eelery, 875. 
oherries, 287. 
oitron, 278. « 

eggi, S06. 
hedge pean, 27S. 
lettnoe lUlki, 276. 
mathrooms, 182. 
peaohei, 273. 
pean, 278. 
pineapple, 284^ 28ft. 
purple plnnUy 287. 

Siinoet, whole, 292. 
abarb, 288. 
itrawberriesy 28S. 
watermelon rind, 276. 
PieMrre pnff, 236. 
Prinee Albert pndding, 223. 
Pmne oake, 3o6. 
Padding, almond, 219. 
apple, 199. 

baked, 200. 
boUed, 199. 
rich tweet, 200. 
arrowroot, 212. 
Barbara's plnniy 196. 
beefsteak, 88. 
Biddle, 225. 
bird's nest, 224. 
birthday, 225. 
bifloait, 213. 
blaekberry, 218. 
boiled batter, 216. 
Indian, 212. 
bread, 222. 

brown, 222. 
Brighton, 207. 
eake^ 214. 
earomel, 206. 
earrot, 215. 
Cassandra, 207. 
diooolate, 216. 

oream ens- 

tard, 221. 
oream tapio- 
ca, 221. 
Ohriitmas, 195. 

plum, 198. 
flitron, 219. 
oottage^ 193. 

plom, 197 
eoooaant, 201. 

29 



PudcUng, eoooaanti enp, 202. 

enstard, 202. 
line, 201. 
eommeal, 212. 
eream, 220* 
orumb, 214. 
enp, 215. 

cold, 215. 
onstard, 214. 
eoonomieal, 210» 
family, 210. 
fkrmer's, 209. 
fig, 204. 

boUed,204. 
fionr, 211. 
fowl, ehoioe, 128. 
Fortnnatos, 220. 
fruit, raised, 206. 
German, 223. 
golden, 207. 
grandmamma's^ 226. 
gray, 193. 
green oom, 215. 

onrraat, 218. 
half-pay, 192. 
lee, 192. 

Indian meal, 218. 
lemon, 202. 

baked, 203. 

exoellent, 203. 

ioed, 203. 
Innebeon, 208. 
macaroni, 214. 
minnte, 193. 
moulded, 208. 
omnibus, 224. 
orange, 218. 
orris, 225. 
Pennsylvania^ 217. 
peripatetic, 220. 
Persian, 227. 
pippin, 200. 
plum, 196. 
poUto, 213. 
^ suet, 212. 

Kund, 213. 
inoe Albert, 223. 
2uaking, 217. 
iueen, 193. 
railway, 222. 
zaifin, 205. 

boiled, 205. 
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riM^ S16. 
riohySlO. 

plttB withomt 
floor, 196. 

i. No. 1, 59. 
No. 2, 69. 



■iBplo^SU. 

■ovfl«, lis. 

BoTvr^ nvw OhiiiteM^ 

■poDft^lOi. 

I»lnd,194. 

ClMftXlM. 
■tele lo«f, 108. 
■taunboat, 109. 
•ttuDod brMd widlml- 

ter,llS. 
8t ClAire^ 191. 

■Wtylll. 

boiled, 111. 
plum, 190. 
fupptti 119. 
^nkbab^ 114. 
tepIoee» 111. 
toBftto, 200. 
tnaipereDty 
treeele,l09. 
Union, 110. 
uuiTelled phnB, 190. 
TarietT, 117. 
Weet Point, 220. 
Yorkshire^ 85. 
Vw^'pu/tb, 281. 

laperior, 281. 
Pnfi, mpple, 237. 

breAkfMt,82r. 
•gg,287. 
Oerman, 2S5. 
hmon, 230. » 

preferre, 280. 
■pieed,280. 

Qvalli enied in oil, 180. 
Qoi^ade, 423. 
Quaking padding, 217. , 
Qoactar or lamb, fore^ 98. 



Qvarter of laab^ boned^ lit. 
Queen eak^ 800. 

pnd^gt, 198^ 
Qneen't bijovit, 864. 
Qninoe and apple ^•Bj, 288. 

jeny, Tfc. 



Qnineei for the tea tabh^ 20S. 



B^bMI ple^ 188. 

potted, 1«L 

eonp, 27. 
BaQway puddingy 22iL 
lUiaed enat, 289. 

Vrenoh emat for^e^ 288. 

ftvit padding 2Mw 

pork pie, Sn^Od^ III* 

iraffle8,8S4. 
Balainoake^ 874. 

padding, 206k 

boiled, 205. 

Rainalrtwi, 421. 

Baneid, batter that thxeatani ta 

ton, 290b 
to teatori^ 297. 
Baapbttiy eream tact^ 240. 
fool, 275. 
JaBa,275. 
Tinegaif 890L 



897. 
lyrop^ 889. • 
Havigote^ Tenlaon, aaoet^ 50u 
Reoe^ for bread, 810. 
Bed eabbage, piokM, 08. 
•tewed, 180. 
to pioUi^ 02. 
Belish, a, 424. 
BhabMb Jan, 280. ** 
pie, 244. 
prMerTe^280. 
tart, 241. 
Kibi of lamb, 99. 
Bioe and milk, 100. 
bread, 812. 
bani, groond, 885b 
eake^ 323. 

ground, 857. 
Carolina, 160. 
ChineM, 105. 
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Bloo pmmd mk% MS. 

padding, tit. 
MMlOfl^ 58. 
Rloh hans, 835. 
gnT7y 416. 
minoe pies, S4f • 
plum pnddUig wiUMtt fiiom, 

196. 
padding^ 210* 
itrong Btook for Kmp, M. 
iwMt apple puddingy 200. 
Rlp« eueamber piekk^ ft. 
Binablee, 419. 
ftiifolee, 418. 

of oold mMl^ 418. 
BoMi fowl, 1S8. 

gooM^ MMioe tor, 88. 
bunb,98. 

ganish and Teg*- 
tablet for, 99. 
leg of pork, 118. 
onions, 178. 
paitridge^ 184» 
potatoes, 154. • 
tekej, 129. 
real, 107. 

and diiolMa iMip, 84. 
Robert sanee^ 67. 
Book bisonit, 868. 
sake, 384. 
flsb, 86. 
Boiled loin of mnttOB, 99. 

paltles^ 426. 
BoOf and bread. 809. 
dinner, 817. 
Vrenoh, 817. 
peaoh, 266. 
potato^ 161* 
Teal, 116. 
Boman pie, 188. 
Bose water oak^ 848. 
Bongh bisonit, 869. 
Bmnbled eggs, 806. 
Rump of beef, 79. 
Bosk, Pennsylyaala, 817. 

tea, 818. 
Bje bread, preminm, 812* 
drop oakes, 887. 

8agOb407. 

jen7,412. 
pudding 214. 



Balad,186. 

obioken, 188* 
enonmber, 184> 
di«Ming^l84. 

Italiaa, 188. 
withoni oiV 184. 
Snglisb, 188. 
lobster, 188. 
Mayonnaise for, 187. 
piqnaate sanee for, 187* 
potato^ No. 1, 168. 
No. 2, 186. 
sweet sanee for, 187. 
Swiss dressings 187. 
Balfar Lnnn, 821. 

breakfosi, 828. 
Ugbt,822. 
snperior, 822. 
Salmon, potted, 87. 
Salt flsh, 88. 

witk parsnips^ 89. 
meat sonp, 26. 
Bandwiobes, piastr7,*248. 
Bars^arilla deoootion, 491. 
B«Ms^ Belsiie tomato^ 69. 
bi«ad,66. 
oeleiy, 67. 
ileb,64. 

for boiled povltiy, 98. 
fowls, 66. 
roast gooee^ 68. 
wilddiMk,6«. 
giblet, 68. 
green mint, 67. 
Aorieradisby 68. 
lemon, 69.. 
Madeira, 69. 
mnshroom, 64. 
onions and oaper, 174. 
orange, 69. 
oyster, 45. 

piqnante, for Mlads^ 187. 
potato, 68. 

pndding, Nos. 1 and 2, 69L 
rioe,68. 
Bobert, 67. 
sweet egg, 80. 

pndding, 80. 
salad, 187. 
tomato, 64. 
renison rarigoti^ 8C 
\ wine^ 69. 
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ri<Ms 216. \ % 

riolv 110. fj ^ 

floor, 19«.||^ 

IMMyKo. 



^ 



»*>• f?oj*«i* 
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^Btermdon, 404. 

nniiiiM Sootttih, S16. 
Sootehy 315. 
A0ftoak%SS2. 

bidder of T6«], 111. 
Silrer oftk«^ 865. 
Bimpto bTMd puddingy 282. 
pvddingy 211. 
te oftkMy 880. 
Blav, dnMixig for oold, 180. 

hot, 181. 
Small ogf balls to nrrawiUi oalTt 
Hiead, 417. 
onion pioklo^ 68. 
finipoa, 137. 
Snita and knep, 261. 
0now, a dish of, 271. 
appla, 269. 
oak^ 865. 

Mrs. W.% 865. 
orsani} 246. 
pnddinc, 226. 
Snowballs, 256. 
Soda bisenit, 320. 

oake, Ko. 1, 328. 
No. 2, 337. 
eraoker pie» 234. 
frnU eake, 347. 
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.4 lobotar, 82. 
^ to nsa tile 
fristle, 417. 
brown ohlekoBy 20L 
oalTs bead, 25. 
earro^27. 
elam* 82. 
elear graTj, 28. 
coloring for, 88. 
for the million, 80. 
bow to make, 17. 
imitation of 
Liebig's, 406. 
lobster, 81. 
matton, 22. 
nnraeiy, 28. 
okra, or nmbo, 80. 
Ojster, 82. 
partridge, 27. 
rabbit, 27. 

roast Teal and ekiekHiy S4> 
nit meat, 26. 
Sontheni gumbo, 80. 
ttoeks for, 18. 
tomato, 164. 
real, eeonomloal, 28. 

• graT7,2i. 
vegetable, 28. 
TermleeDI, 25. 
white, 24. 
Boar eream biseoit, 820. 
orange syrnp, 889. 
Boj, tomato, 70. 
Bojer's lemonade, 802. 
orangeade, 892. 
Spanish bnns, 335. 

ezeeUent, 888. 
eream, 248. 
steak, 79. 
Splnabh and lamb ontletB^ 10I» 
boiled, 172. 
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, 275, 
,367. 
^jf, 342. 
.perior, 309. 
.ans,20i. 

baked, 204. 
01ara% 204. 
^aaihMi sammer, 171. 
8U]o loaf padding, 208. 
St. OUire pudding, 191. 
StMk, lamb, broiled, 101. 

gork, " 120. 
paniib, 79. 
Tenison, 138. 
Steamboat padding, 209. 
Steamed bread and batter pod- 
ding, 223. 
fowla, 127. 
potatoes, 140. 
Steirent Mke, 351. 
Stowed anaragos, 176. 
bee^79. 

with onloni, 80. 
breatt of lamb with peaf 

or oaoambers, 108. 
bieaat of lamb, 99. 
eabbage. No. 1, 180. 
No. 2, 181. 
celery, 174. 
fowl with onions, 127. 
leg of lamb, 104 
maihrooms, 182. 
oysters, 43. 
partridges, 135. 
* pears, 262. 

potatoes, 152. 
red cabbage, 180. 
spinach, 172. 
Stock, economical, 20. « 

good, for ordinary pmpo- 

ses, 19. 
rich, strong, 20. 
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Sugar cake,35l>'^^ 
d«>P», 271. 

Summer beverage, coSSi^i 
dnnk,400. ^^*AV 

c ^ yi«"^«»17l. 

Superior lemonade k U Ba«^ . 

meat pies, 417/^*^ 
peach pie, 239. 

Snif-paste, 231. 
aUy Lonn, 322. 
sponge cake, 869. 
tea cakes, 329. 
Teal rolls, 116. 
Sapper padding, 219. 
Surprise potato, 148. 
Sweetbreads, 117. 

fried, 117. 
real, 116. 
Sweet almond cake, 349. 
apple padding, 200. 
bisoai^ 860. 
dish of macaroni, 26L 
egg saaoe^ 60. 
paste, 232. 
pickle, 75. 

peach', 74. 
tomato, 75. 
pudding sanos^ 60. 
« 187. 
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SwMl fovflC, 261. 
fiweetoned yeast, S7T. 
8wiM cak%, 872. 
SjUabab pudding, 224. 
0jnip^ ouTuity 888. 

gooseberry, 888. 

lemon, 888. 

ttorello eheny, 888. 

mnlberry, 888. 

of eloTes, 889. 

•nnge^ 890. 

iMpbercy TinegH^ 889» 

sour onwgi^ 889. 
fiynpg, frai^ 888. 

TuBuinds, 485. 
TftpiiMti» 407. 

bUoe muigs^ 284. 
padding, 211. 
Xtrty almond, 241. 

bUek onrrant, 240. 
eherry and enrraa^ 240. 
oranberry, 239. 
greengage, 242. 
kmon, 241. 

oastacd»2S7. 
orange, 241. 
raspbeny, oreao, 240. 
rbaWb, 241. 
0and«239. 
T«k eake% 828. 

Freneh, 828. 
German, 829. 
lemon, Sll80. 
Pennsylyania^ 829. 
plain, 829. 
simple, 380. 
superior, 829. 
pie of Teal, 112. 
nulls, 818. 
to make good, 879. 
Terrapin, stewed, 48. 
rhiok gingerbread, 338. 
Toad in the hole, 424. 
Toas^ asparagus, 177. 
ham, 128. 
milk, 415. 
tongae^ 87. 
To bake a large fish wholes ZS, 
fowl, 129. 
turkey, 129. 
tomatoes, 106. 



To bon a neok andbfeMt of Imb^ 
100. 
boil partridgeii, 185. 
peas, 178. 
potatoes, 146. 
bone fowls for fries wet, U8L 
broil ehiekens without Imni- 
ing.131. 
partridges, 184. 
potatoes, 148. 
oook beans in Franeh style^lOT. 

paitridgee, 18^ 
onre kama, 122. 
drsH kidneys, 106. 
dry moshrooms, 182. 
firieassee small ohiekonii ISL 
fiiy oold ehieken, 132. 
partridgei^ 186. 
trout, 88. 
keep game, 187. 

sausages frosfa, 428i. 
make soup, 17. 
prepare fowls for eookin^ lit. 
preserro butter, 297. 
roast a fowl, 128. 
turkey, 129. 
lamb, 98. 
partridges, 184. 
ftow a breast of lamb^ 99. 
eabbage, 180. 
partridges^ 186>. 
peas, 179. 
Tomato oatsup, 60. 

Nos. 1 aiMll^ It. 
fritten,184. 
marmalade, 60. 
piokle, green, 76. 
sweet, 76. 
pudding, 206. 
8auos^64. 

Bel8iie,60. 
soup, 184. 
soy, 70. 
toast, 184. 
Tinegar, 61. 
wine, 898. 
Tomatoes, 78. 

baked, 186» 
^ breakfast, 186. 

broiled, 168. 
browned, 184. 
spioed, 78. 
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Tongae, omolettfl^ ISS. 

toMty 87. 
Trafalgar eake, 374. 
Traafparent puddingy 290. 
Traveller's oake, 351. 
Treacle padding, 209. 
Trifle, 260. 
Tripe, tpioed, 87. 
Troat, to fry, 36. 
Turnip topi, 178. 
Turnips, 177. 

k la ponlettfl^ 177. 

Union padding, 226. 
Unriyalled plum paddings 108. 

Varietj paddings, 217. 
Various kinds of pastry, 227. 
Veal, breast of, oyster saooe, 110. 

chops, breaded, 100. 

croquettes, 115. 

carry of, 108. 

catlctf with ragout, 110. 
iweet hcrbfy 
108. 

flUet, boUed, 110. 

forcemeat, 115. 

fricassee of, 108. 

gravy soap, 24. 

minced, No. 1, 118. 
No. 2, 114. 
with poached eggs, 
113. 

ollvec, 117. 

patties, fried, 114. 

pot-pie, 112. 

potted with bacon, 148. 

roast, 107. 

rolls, 116. 

superior, 116. 

sausages, 116. 

shoulder of, 111. 

soup, 23. 

spiced, 107. 

sweetbreads, 116. 

tea pie of, 112. 

to pot, 142. 
Vegetable oyster cakes, 176. 

soup, 28. 
Vegetables and saooeSy 169. 
Valret cream, 246. 



Venison, mock, of com bce( S4. 
Venison, mutton prepared like^OS. 

ravigote SMice^ M, 

steak, 138. 
Vinegar, Cayenne, 423. 

ezoellen^ 422. 

fruit, 804. 

gooseberry, 896. 

mint, 423. 
' mixed fruit, 897. 

Norwegian raspbenr, 
397. 

raspberry, 896. 

syrup, 899. 

strawberry, 894^ 

to make good, 422. 
Virginia brvakfiut cakes, 327. 

Waffles, 324. 

breakfast, 826. 
German, 824. 
raised, 324. 
Washington cske, 371. 

or cream pie^ 269. 
pie^ 235. 

cake, 371. 
Water ices, 272. 

lemon, 404. 
lemon, 398. 
Boda» 401. 
Watermelon rind, to preserve^ 276* 

Slierbet, 404. 
Weights and measures, 429. 
West Point padding, 226. 
Wheaten bread, 310. 
Whey and custard, 253. 
White cake, 365. 

coooanut cake, 862. 
^ fricassee, 132. 

Sooseberry jam, 282. 
[onntain cake, 876. 
soup, 24. 

stock for soap, 19. 
Wild duck, 137. 

saaoe for, 56. . 
Win« biscuit, 358. 
cake, 374. 
ginger, 399. 
Jelly, port, 412. 
lemon, 399. 
muscadine, 398. 
rhubarb, 399. 
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HHba mam, 69. 

tomato, S98. 

wbejy 411. 
Woodooek, 136. 



S76. 



Yauty lioiiiflinadc^ 377. 

hops sad fwUto^ 3T8. 

potato, 376. 

sweetened, 377. 
TeDow jpiokle, 67. 
Yoitehire pudding 85. 
Tiile4ide oake, 345. 
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